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TRAVELS 



ANACHARSIS. 



CHAPTER XXVU. 

CoRuerMlitms on tht Grecian Mane. 

I WENT one day to see Philotimus, in a small house 
he had without the walls of Athens, on Uie tittle hBL 
of the Cynoearges, at the distance of Uiree stadia 
from the gate of Melita. Its situation was delight- 
ful. On every side the eye reposed on rich uid 
various landscapes. Besides a view of the different 
parts of the city aiid its environs, the prospect ex- 
tended beyond them as tar as the mountains of 
Salamis, Corinth, and even of Arcadia." 

We went into a little garden cultivated by Philo* 
tinius himself, and which furnished him with plenty 
of fruit and vegetables : its sole ornament consisted 
in a grove of plane-trees^ in the midst of which stood 
an altar dedicated to the Muses. It is always with 
pain, said Philotimus with a sigh, that I tear myself 

■ Stuart, Antiquilies of Alheos, p. 9. 
VOL. 111. B 
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2 TRATBLS OF ANACHARSI8. 

from this retirement. I will superintend the educa- 
tion of the son of ApoUodorus, since I have promised 
it; but it is the ktst time I will sacrifice my liberty. 
Seeing me express astonishment at this language, he 
added : The Athenians no longer stand in need of 
instruction. They are so accom^dished ! Alas! 
what can be said to people who daily lay it dawn as 
a princijde that one pleasurable sensation is prefer- 
able to all the truths of morality ? 

The house seemed to be furnished with no less 
taste than modesty. In a cabinet we found lyres, 
flutesj and instruments ol various kinds, some of 
which have ceased to be in use.' Several shelves 
were filled with books relative to music. I desired 
Philotimus to point out those proper to teach me the 
principles of that scieoce. There are none to be 
found, replied he; we have only an inconsiderable 
number of superficial works on the enharmonic 
genus/ and a greater number on the preference to 
be given, in education, to certain kinds of music* 
No author has hitherto undertaken methodically to 
investigate and explain the whole of the science. 

I then expressed so earnest a desire that he would 
endeavour to give me at least some idea of the sub- 
ject, that he com[4ied with my wishes. 

FIRST CONVERSATION. 
On iht Teckmcal Pari of Miuic. 
You may judge, said Philotimus, of our taste for 

■ AiMtot. da Rep. lib. 8. c. 6. ' Aristot Hitdq. Elim. lib. I . 
p. S eC 4 ; lib. 3. p. 36. ' Aristot. de Rep. lib. 8. c. 7. 
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miuic, by the great variety of senges in which we 
employ the word. We apply the term indifferently 
to melody, measure, poetry, dancing, gesticulation, 
the union ^f all the sciences, and the knowledge of 
almost every art. Nor is this all : the spirit of system 
and combination, which for near two centuries has 
introduced itself among us, and impelled us to search 
everywhere foraffinitiea, has suggested, that even the 
motions of the heavenly bodies,' and the operations 
of the mind,* are subjected to the laws of harmony. 

But, not to dwell on what is foreign to the subject, 
our business at present is with music properly so 
called, the elements (^ which I shall endeavour to 
explaintoyou, ifyou will promise to support without 
impatience the tiresome details into which I must 
enter. I promised, and he continued hia discourse 
as fdlows : 

In music, we distinguish sounds, intervals, con- 
cords, genera, modes, rhythmus, mutations, and me- 
lopceia.' The two latter articles relating only to 
composition,! shall say nothing of them, but treat 
succinctly of the others. 

The sounds we utter in speaking and singing, 
though formed by the same organs, produce difierent 
effects. Does this difference arise, as some pretend/ 
from the circumstance of the voice proceeding in 
singing by more distinct intervals, resting longer on 

> PIJD. lib. 3. c. 22. CeiuariD. c. 13. &c " Plul. de Mas. 
tii. p. 1147. 'PUtdflBep. Iib.3.t.ii.p.398. Euclid. In trod. 
Harm. p. I. AriMid. Qniaril. deMus. lib. t. p. 9. ' Aritlox. 
lib. 1. p. a Euclid. Inirod. Harm. p. i. 
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a syllable, and being more frequently suspended by 
marked pauses? 

E^ch space or Ixansition of the voice might be 
divided into an infinity of parts ; but the org;an of 
hearing, though susceptible of a great variety of 
sensations, is less delicate than that of speech, and 
is only capable of discerning a certain number of 
intervals.' How are these to be determined? The 
Pythagoreans have recourse to calculations ; musi- 
cians to the judgment of the ear/ 

Philotimus now took a monochord or ruler," on 
which was stretched a line fastened at both ends to 
two immoveable bridges. We slid a third bridge 
under the string, and stopping it at ditTerent divisions 
traced out on the rule, I readily perceived that the 
respective portions produced sounds sharper than 
the whole string ; that the half gave the diapason or 
octave, three-fourths soundedafourth,andtwo-third8 
a fifth. You see, added Philotimus, that the sound 
of the whole string is to the sound of its parts as the 
length of the whole is to that of these same parts, 
and that accordingly the octave is in the proportion 
of 2 to 1, or of 1 to ^ ; the fourth in that of 4 to 3, 
and the fifth in that of 3 to 2. 

The most simple divisions of the monochord 
have given us the intervals most agreeable to the 
ear. If we suppose the whole string to sound 

' Ariitox. lib. % p. 53. ' Arislox. lib. 3. p. 3%. Meibom. 

ibid. Plat, de Mue. p. 1144. ' Aristid. Quiotil Boetb. de 

Mas. lib. 4. c. 4. p. 1443. 
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E,* I shall express them thus : E,A,a fourth ; E, 
B, a fifth ; E, E, an octave. 

To have the double octave, it is otAy necessary to 
divide the numerical expressionof the octave, which 
is \, by. % and we shall have ^. He showed me 
likewise that the fourth of die whole string sounded 
the double octaVe. 

After teaching me the manner of producing the 
fourth from the fourth, and tiie fifth from the fifth, 
I asked him how he determined ^e ^oportion of 
the tone. That is done, said he, by taking the dif- 
ference between the fifth and the fourth, between 
M and A : ^ now the fourth* that is to say the fraction 
-I, is to the fifth or fraction 4- as 9 is to 8. 

In fine, added Philotimu?, it is proved^ by a se- 
ries of operations, that the semitone Or interval, for 
instance, from Eto F, is in the proportion of 356 
to 3*3.' 

Below the semitone we make use of thirds and 
fourths of a tone,' but without being able to fix their 
relations, or venturing to fiatter ourselves that we 
can attain a rigorous precision. I grant- even that 
it is difficult for the most practised ear to discrimi- 
nate them.' 

I asked PhitotirauB whether, disregarding these al- 
most imperceptible sounds, he Could successively pro. 
duce from a monochord all those of a determinate 

* To make myself underatood, I am oUiged to employ the 
letteni made use of in our gkmuL Instead of £, the Qreeka 
would have taid either the hyptUe or the mese, or the hypaU of 
Uiemete*. ^ Aristox. Etem. Harm. lib. 1. p.21. ' Tbeon. 
Sioyro. p. 102. ' Arisloz. lib. 2. p. 40. ' AriBlox, lib. 1. 
p. 19. 
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quantity, and which form the scale of the mueical syS' 
tern. To effect that, sdd he, would require a string 
of an immoderate length ; but we may supply that 
de6dency by calcuhtion. Let us suppose one di- 
vided into 8192 equal parts,* and which sounds B.* 

The raUo of the semitone, as, for example, that 
of A to C bQing supposed as S56 to S43, we shall 
find that 256 is to 8192 as 243 is to 7776, which 
last number consequently should give us the C 

The ratio of the tone being, as we have said, as 
9 to 6, it is evident that, by subtracting the 9th of 
7776, there will remain 6912 for D. 

By continuing the same operation on the remain- 
ing numbers, either with respect to the tones or se- 
mitones, we shall easily carry our scale far beyond 
the reach both of the voice and instruments, and as 
high as the fifth octave of B, whence we set out. It 
will be given us by 256, and the following C by 
S43 ; and we shall thus have the proportion of the 
semitone, which 1 had only hypothetiodly assumed. 

PhilotimuB worked all these calculations as he 
went on ; and when he had finished them. Hence 
it follows, said he, that in this long scale the tones 
and semitones are all perfectly equal ; you will find 
likewise that the intervals of the same nature are per- 
fectly just : that the tone and a half, or minor third, 
for instance, is always in the proportion of 32 to 37 ; 
the ditone, or major third, in that of 81 to SI.' 

But, said 1 to him, how is this to be ascertained 

■ Eudid. p. 37. Aristirf. Quiiuil. lib. 3. p. 116. • -See 

note I. Mt ihe end oi ibe vqIuuic. ° Ilouasier, Mus. dos Anc. 
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in practice? BeBidelongbabit,answeredhejWe8oiae- 
times employ, by way of greater accuracy, thecombi- 
nation of fourths and fifthaj obtained by means of one 
or more monochords." The difference between the 
fcrarth and the fifUi having furnished rae the tone, if 
I wish to procure the major third below any given 
tone, &iJ, I ascend to the fourthi), then descend to 
the fifth G, rise again to the fourth C, and again 
sinking to the fifth, 1 have F, the major third below^^. 

Intervals are consonant or dissonant.' In the first 
class we rank the fourth, the fifth, the octave, the 
eleventh, the twelfth, and the double octave ; but 
the latter are only repetitions of the former. The 
otber intervals, known by the name of dissonant, 
have been gradually introduced into melody. 

The octave is the most pleasing, because it is the 
most natural consonance.^ This is the concord 
produced by the voice of children when mingled 
with that of men.' It is produced likewise by the 
twanging of a string, the sound in dying away giving 
its own octave.' 

Phitotimus wishing to prove that the chords of 
the fourths and fifths' were not less conformable to 
nature, showed me on his monochord, that in a con- 
tinued declamation, as well as in familiar conversa- 
tion, the voice more frequently expresses Uiese 
intervals than others. 

" Aristox. lib. i. p. 55. •' Id. ibid. p. 44. Euclid. lotnid. 

Harm. p. 8. * Arislot. Problem. I. ii. p. 7M. ' Id. ProU. 

.3fl. p. 768. ' Id. Prohl. 34 et 32. ' Nicom. p, Ifi. piooys. 
Ilalicarn. de Compos, sect II. 
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I only glide over them, said I, in passing from 
one tone to another ; but, in singing, are (lie sounds 
that produce a concord never heard at the same 
time ? 

Sin^ng, answered hejiabutaBUccession of sounds. 
Vraces always sing either in unison or in octaves^ 
which are disthiguisbable from unisons only, because 
Uiey are more pleasing to the ear.' As for the other 
intervals, the ear <Hily judges of their proportion, by 
a comparison of the sound which has just ceased to 
strike it with that which occupies it at the moment." 
It is only in concerts, where the voice is accompa- 
nied by instrumeots, that we axe able to disUnguish 
different and simultaneous sounds; for to correct 
the simplicity of song, the lyre and flute sometimes 
throw in touches and variations by which distinct 
parts result from the main subject ; but they soon 
return from these deviations, not to offend the asto- 
nished ear too long mth such licentiousness.' 

You have determined, said I, the proportions of 
intervals : I guess the use to which they are applied in 
melody ; but 1 should wish to know what (Hrder you 
assign them on instruments. Cast your eyes, said be, 
on that tetrachord ; you wiU there see in what man- 
ner intervals are distributed in our scale, and learn 
the system of our music. The four strings of this 
cithara are so disposed, that the two extremes, which 
are always fixed, produce in ascending the fourth, 

■ Ariutot ProM. 39. p. 763. ' Ariatox. lib. I. p. 39. 

' Plat, dfl Leg. lib. 7. p. 91%. Ariilol. Probl. 39. p. 7S3. Mem. 
ae I'Acad. des Belles Letireg, L itl p. 1 1 9. 
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E, A.' The two middle strings, caQed moveable 
ones, from admitting of different degrees of tension, 
constitute three genera of bami(my, the diatonic, the 
chromatic, and the enharmonic. 

In the diatonic genuR the four strings proceed by 
a semitone and two tones, E F, GA; m Uie chro- 
matic, by two semitcueB and a minor third, E, F, F 
sharp, A ; in the enharmonic, by two quarter tones 
and a major third, E, E quarter tone, F, A. 

As the moveable strings are susceptible of mwe 
or less tension, and may coDsequentlyproduce greater 
or less intervals, from hence results another speciesof 
diatonic, which admits the three quarter and five 
quarter tones, and two oUier species of chromatic, in 
one of which the tone, by dint of divisions, resolves 
itself, if I may so speak, into particles/ As for the 
enharmonic, 1 have seen it sometimes practised in my 
youth according to proportions, which varied in each 
species of harmony ^^ but it now seems to me deter- 
minate ; accordingly we will adhere to the method I 
have pointed out to you, and which notwithstand- 
ing the criticisms of some musicians is that most 
generally adopted." 

To extend our system of music, it was Jeemed 
sufficient to multiply the tetrachords ; but these 
additions, were made gradually. The art encoun- 
tered obstacles in laws that prescribed bounds to it, 
and in ignorance that impeded its advancement. 
Every where new experiments were tried. In some 

■ Arifltox. lib. 1. p. %% Euclid, p. 6. ■ Id. ibid. p. 34. 
* Aristid. Quintil. lib. I. p. 21. ' Ariatox. ibid. p. 23 el 33. 
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countries strings were added to the lyre ; in otheiv 
tiiey were taken away.' At length the hq>tachord 
appeared^ and for some time engaged general atten- 
tion. It is this seven-stringed lyre.- - The four first 
strings give us the ancient tetracbord, E, F, G, Ai 
over this is a second. A, B flat, C, D, which pnK 
ceeda by the same interraJs, and the lowest string of 
which is the same with the highest of the former. 
These two tetrachords are called conjuncta, from be- 
ing united by the mean term A, which is equally re- 
moved from its two extremities by the interval of a 
fourth, A, E in descending, and ^, i) in ascending.* 

At lengtli, Terpander the musician, who lived 
about three hundred years ago, took away the fifth 
string, the B flat, and, substituting a new one a tone 
higher, obtained this series of sounds, £, F, G, A, C, 
D, E, the extremes of which sound the octave.' 
This second heptachord not giving two complete te- 
trachords, Pythagoras, according to8ome,^or Lycaon 
of Samos, according to others,^ corrected its im- 
perfection, by inserting an eighth string a lone 
above A. 

PhilotimuB now took up an eight-stringed cithara. 
There, said he, is the octachord resulting from the 
additional ei^th string. It is composed of two tetra- 
chords, but disjtmcta, that is to say, the one separated 
firom the other, E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E. In the 
first heptachord, E. F. G, A, B flat, C, D, all the 

* Plul. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1144. ' Erasiocli ap. Aristox. lib. 
t. p. 5. ' Aristol. ProbI, 7 et 32. t. i». p. 763. « Nicom. 

Harmon. MaD. lib. 1. p. 5. ' Boeih. de Mus. lib. 1. c2a 
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homologous strings sounded the fourth^ EA FB flat, 
GC,AD. In the octachord they give the fifth, E B, 
FC. GO,AE.' 

The octave was now called Aormony, because it 
comprised the fourth and fifth, that is to say, all Uie 
concords;^ and as these iutervals more frequently 
occur in the octachord than in other instruments, the 
eight-stringedlyrevras, and stiU is, esteemed the most 
perfect system for the diatonic genus ; and hence it is 
that Pythagoras,' his disciples, and the other philoso- 
phers of our day," confine the theory of music 
within the limits of an octave, or two tetracbords. 

After various attempts to increase the number of 
strings,' a third tetrachord was added below the first," 
and the endecachord was produced, composed of 
eleven strings,' which gave this series of sounds, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E. Other musicians begin 
to apply four, nay even as many as five, tetracbords 
to their lyres.* 

Philotimus next shewed me some citharas better 
calculated to execute certain airs than to form the 
model of a system. Such was the magadis sometimes 
made use of by Anacreon ;^ it was composed of twenty 
strings, which were reducible to ten, because each of 

' Nicom. Man. lib. 1. p. 14. » Id. ibid. p. 17. ' PInu 
de MiM. t. ii.p. 1145. " Pbilol. ap. Nicoro. p. 17. Aristot. 
Probl. 19. t. ii. p. 763. Id. ap. Plut de Mus. p. 1 1 39. ■ Plut. 
in Agid. I. i. 799. Suid. in T.^ioe, &e. • Nicom. Mb. i, p. 21. 
'Plul. d« Mu8. p. )l3fl. Pausan. lib. 3. p. 337. Mum. do 
I'Acad. des Bell. Letlr. t. xiii. p. 341. * See note II. at th« 

eixl of the volume. * Anacr. ap. AtheD. lib. 14. p. S34. 
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them was accompanied by iU oclave. Such again 
was the epigonium, invented by Epigonus of Am- 
braci^j the first who struck the strings with his fingers 
instead of making use of a bow.' As far as 1 can 
recollect, his forty strings, which for the same reason 
were in fact but twenty, presented only a triple hepta- 
chord, capable of being appUed to the three genera, 
or to three different modes. 

Have you ascertained, said I, the number of tones 
and semitones, grave or acute, within ^e compass of 
the voice and instruments? The voice in general, said 
he, can only embrace two octaves and a fifth. Instru- 
ments have a more extensive compass.* We have 
flutes that reach beyond the third octave. Generally 
speaking, the changes dailyintroduced in our musical 
system will not allow us to fix the number of sounds 
employed in iL The two middle strings of each 
tetrachord being capable of different degrees of ten- 
sion, produce, as some pretend, according to the 
difference of the three genera and their species, the 
three-fourths, the third, the fourth, and other minuter 
subdivisions of the tone. Thus in each tetrachord 
the second string gives four species of Cor F,aad the 
third six species of D or G.* They would produce, 
as I may say, an infinity of sounds, were we to attend 
to the licence musicians allow themselves, who, to 
vary their harmony, brace or relax the moveable 
strings of the instrument at pleasure, and express 

■ Poll. lib. 4. (.-. 9. k S9. Allien, lit*. 4. p. 183. * Ariston. 
ib. 1. p. SO. Euclid, p. 13. ' Arisitox. lib. 3. p. 51. 
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shades of sounds, the exad value of which it is im- 
possible for the ear to ascertain.' 

The diversity of modes also produces new aouttds. 
Ruse or let down the strings of a lyre a tone or • 
semitone, and you pass iuto anbther mode. The 
nations, which, in remote ages, cultivated music, dif- 
fered respecting the fundamental tone of the tetra- 
chord, as we see some neighbouringnatimii still begin 
to reckon the days of their months from different 
points of time.* The Dorians executed the same air 
a tone lower than the Phrygians; and the latter a 
tone still lower than the Lydians. Hence the deno- 
mination ofthe Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian modes. 
In the first, the lowest string of the tetrachord is E, 
in the second F 8hiu*p, in the third G sharp. Other 
modes have been afterwards added to the fonner ; all 
of them have more than once varied with respect to 
form.' We see new ones spring up* in proportbn as 
the system extends itself, or music experiences vicissi- 
tudes; and as, in time of a revolution it is difficult 
for Ae citizens to retain their respective ranks in the 
state, the musicians are endeavouring to bririg the 
Phrygian and Lydian modes, which have always been 
separated by the interval of a whole tone,* nearer to 
each other by a quarter tone. 

Endless questions are perpetually started respect- 
ing the position, order, and number of the other 
modes. I wave many particulars, which would be 

■ Aristox. lib. S. p. 48 et 49. ' Id. ibid. p. 37. ' Id. 
lib. 1. p. 33. ' Plut. de Miu. p. 1136. ■ Aristox. lib. 3. 
p. 37. 
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equally tiresome to us both. The opinion which 
b^ns to be the prevailing one admitsthirteen modes/ 
at Uie distance of a semitone from each other, ruiged 
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Hutesathand, in order toBubstitute one immediately 
for the other.' But more frequendy they stretch aU 
the strings requisite fortbevariougg«nera and modes* 
upon one lyre.' Not long since a musician fixed on 
the Uiree faces of a moveable tripod three lyres, one 
strung for the Dorian, another for the Phrygian, and 
the third for the Lydian mode. On the slightest 
touch the tripod turned upon its axis, and enabled the 
performer to avail himself of the three modes, with 
the utmost facility, and without interruption. This 
instrament, which vras much admired, sunk into ob- 
livion after the death of the inventor." 

The tetracfaords are distinguished by names rela- 
tive to their position in the musical scale ; and the 
strings by names relative to their position in each 
tetrachord. The gravest of all, the B, is called the 
hfpate, or principal one; that which follows in as- 
cending, the parhypale, or that next to the principal 
one. 

i must interrupt you, said I, to ask whether you 
have no shorter expressions for singing an air witJiout 
words. Four vowels, answered he, the e shori, a, e 
long, and o long, preceded by the consonant t, express 
the four sounds of each tetrachord,' except when the 
first of these monosyllables is retrenched on meeting 
with a sound common to two tetrachords. I will 

' Arutid. Quinlil. d« Mub. lib. %. p. 91. * Plato Hys, that 
by baoiBhiiig the greater part of the modes, the l;re will have 
lower Btrings. The slriogs then were multiplied according to 
the nuinber of the modes. < ' Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. p. 399. 
■ Atbea. lib. 14. p. 037. ' Ariatid. Quintil. lib. 2. p. 94. 
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explain myfielf. If I wish to s(A fa the eeries of 
MHinds ^ven by the two first t^rflchords, B, C, D, 
E, Ft 0, A, I shall say, te, ta, tee, to, ta, tee, to, and 

so OD. 

I have sometimes, said I, seen written music, 
bat could never make out any thing but letters hori- 
zontally traced on the same line, corresponding with 
the syllables of the words standing below, some whole 
or mutilated, and others placed in difierent direcUons. 
Notes, replied he, were absolutely necessary for us, 
and we have chosen letters, a great number of which 
are requisite on account of the divovity of modes : to 
these letters we have given different positions'and 
forms.^-This manner of notation is simple but de- 
fective. Attention has not been paid to appropriate 
a letter to each sound of the voice, and each string of 
the lyre. Hence it happens that the same cbarttcter, 
being common to strings belonging to difierent tetra- 
chords, can never speciiy their various degrees of 
elevation, and that the notes of the diatonic genus hre 
the samewith those of the chromatic and enharmonic' 
More will, no doubt, one day be added ; but so great 
a number will be then necessdry,' as to be a burthen, 
it may be, to the memory of beginners.* 

Philotimus, as he said this, traced out on his 
tablets an air which 1 knew by rote. After examin- 
ing it, I observed to him that these signs might in- 
deed suffice to guide my voice in expressing the 

« Aristot. lib. 4. p. 40. * Alyp. lotrod. p. 3. Gaudent. p. 

46. B«Mh. p. J. AriBtid. Quinlil. p. ««. • Scb Note III. at 
the end of tlie volume. 
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sounds, but not to r^^ulate the time it might employ 
ID their expression. That, said he, is determined 
by the lon^ and short syllables which compose the 
words, and by the rhythm which constitute one of 
the most essential parts of music and poetry. 

Rhythm is in gena^ a successive motion, subject 
. to certain proportions.' We may perceive it in the 
Sight of a bird, in the pulaattons of the arteries, io 
the steps of a dancer, in the periods of a discourse. 
1b poetry it is the relative duration of the moioents 
employed in pronouncing the syllables of a verse, 
and in music the relative duration of the soundl 
which enter into the composHioD of an air. 

In Uie origia oS muiic, its rhythm was exactly 
formed on the model of that of poetry. You know 
Uiat in our language evepy syllable is' shoft or long. 
One instant is necessary to pronounce a short sylla- 
ble^ two to articulate a long one. From the 'union 
of several long and short syllables the foot is formed ;' 
and from, the union of feet the measure of the verae. 
Eadi foot has a movement, a rhythm, divided into' 
two times, one for the sinking of the hand or other 
instrument that by an equable motion denotes Ae 
time, and the other for its rising. 

Homer, and the poets of his time, commonly em- 
jdoyed the heroic verse, consisting of six feet, each 
of them cmtaining two long syllables, or a long one 
foUawed by two short ones. Thus^ four syUabi& 

■ Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Letlr. t. t. p. 1S2. Plat. 6b heg. 
lib. 3. 1, ii. p. M4, S85. 
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instants constitute the duration of a foot, and four 
and twmty of these instants form a verse. 

It was then discovered that the measure of this 
verse was regulated by too uniform a movement ; 
that it excluded several sonorous and expresuve 
words, from the impossibility of subjecting them to 
its rtiythm, and that in order to introduce others it 
was necessary to make them rest upon an adjoining 
word. Attempts were consequently made to intro- 
duce some new rhythms into poetry.^ The number 
of these has been since coosidenbly increased by 
ArchilochuB, AIckus, Sappho, and other poets. 
They are now classed under three principal species. 

In the first, the rising of the hand in marking the 
lime is equal to the sinking; itis the measure of two 
equal times. In the second, the duration of the 
rising is double that of the sinking, and is the mea- 
sure of two unequal, or of three equal times. In 
the third, the rising is to tiie sinking as 3 to 3 ; that 
is to say, supposing the notes equal, there must be 3 
for one time, and S for the other. There is a fourth 
spedes, in which the proportion of time is as 3 to 4, 
but that is seldom used. 

Besides this variety in the species, a still greater 
ffifference occurs from the number of syllables appro- 
priated to each measure of a rtiythm. Thus in the 
first species, the two equal divisiwis of the time of 
each fi>ot may be each composed of a syllabic instant, 
or of a short syllable ; but they may litEewise consist 

^ AriMot d» Post, t, ii. p. OM. 
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of two, four, six, and even eight syllabic iiutonts^ 
which sometimes ^ves for the whole measure a com- 
bination of long and short syllables, equivalent to 
sixteen syllabic instants. In the second species Uiis 
combinaUon may be formed of eighteen of these in- 
stants ; and in the third, one of the times may con- 
tain from three to fifteen short ones, and the other 
from one to ten short ones, or other equivalents ; 
so that the whole measure, comprising twenty-five 
syllabic instants, exceeds by one of these instants 
the extent of the epic verse, and may contain as 
many as eighteen long or short syllables. 

If to the variety which this more or less rapid 
transition of syllabic instants introduces into the 
rhythm, you add that which arises from the inter- 
mmgUng of the different rhythms, as weS as that 
dictated by the taste o( the musician, when, accord- 
ing to (he character of the passions which it is his 
object to express, he accelerates or retards the mea- 
sure, yet without altering the proportions, you will 
conclude that our ear must in a concert be perpe- 
tuaUy acted on by sudden movements, which at 
once excite its attention and astonishment. 

The rhythm is marked by lines placed at the top 
ofa|Hece of music, and the coryptueus ugnifiesitto 
the dancers and musicians attentive to his gestures, 
from the most elevated part of the orchestra.' i have 
observed, said I, that the leaders <^ choruses beat 
time sometimes witii the hand, and sometimes with 

' Arittot, Probl. t, ii. p. 77a 

c3 
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the ft>ot.' I hare eren seen some of them with san- 
dals armed with iron, and must own that these 
noisy percussions interrupted my attention and my 
pleasure. Fhilotimus smiled and continued. 

Plato compares poetry without music to a fiice 
deprived of Its beauty by having; lost the bloom of 
youth.' .1 should compare music without rhythm to 
regular features destitute of feeling and expression. 
By the aid of rhythm it is that music excites in us the 
emotions we experience, in this part of his art the 
musician, as I may say, has only the merit of choice, 
for all rhythms possess distinct and inherent pro- 
perties. Let the trumpet sound with redoubled 
blasts a lively impetuous rhythm, you will imagine 
you hear the shouts of the combatants and the victors, 
and be reminded of our martial songs and warUke 
dances. Let several voices transmit to your ear a 
succession of sounds in a slow and pleasing progres- 
von, and you will be soothed in meditation : if their 
songs contain the praises of (he gods, you will feel 
yourself disposed to the awe and veneration inspired 
by their presence ; and this is the effect produced by 
the rhythm of the hymns and dances at our religious 
ceremonies. 

The chuacter of the rhythm is so determinate, 
diet the bansposttion of a syllable suffices to change 
ik. We often admit into vereificatton two feet, the 
iambic and the trochaic, both composed of a hmg 



" Mam. de I' Acad, daa Bell. Letir. t. v. p. IBO. 
lUp. lib. 10. t, ii. p. 000. 
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and ihort syllaUe, with this diSerencei that the 
iambic begins with a thort, and the trochaic with a 
long one. The latter is adapted to the ponderousnesg 
«f ft rustic dance, ttie other to the vivacity of an ani- 
tnated dialogue." As the iambic seems to redouble, 
and the trochaic to lose its ardour at every step, sa- 
tirici authors attack their enemite with the former, 
\^hilst dramatic writers often employ the latter in > 
their choruses of aged men on the stage.' 

There is not a movement in nature, or in our 
passions, but what meets, in the various species of 
rhythms, with other movements which correspond 
with it, and become its image.* These affinities 
are so immutable, that an air lodes all its beauty 
vrhen its time is imperfectly ob^^ved, and the mind 
is disappointed at not receiving the periodical Suc- 
cession of the sensations it expcicis at stated intervals. 
Accordingly the directors of our theatres and festivals 
«re indefatigable in exercising thfe performers to 
whom they confide their fam#. I am persuaded 
even that music is in a great tMet^Sure indebted for 
its success to the beauty of ex6cufl6n, ahd especially 
to the scrupulous attention with #hich Aechoraaes' 
observe th^ time that is given Aiem. 

But, added Philotimos, it h time to conclude this 
conversation : we wiH resume it to-rto^rrow if you 
think proper ; I wH) call upon yoa before I wait on 
Apollodorus. 

' Arittot. de Poet. c. 4. Id. de Rhetor, lib. 3. c. 8. ' Aris- 
topb. in Aclum. r, 903. SchoL ibid. * A^toU de Bmp. 

lib. 8. t ii. p. 4SS. ' AriBtot. ProbU «t p, 7fi». 
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flBCOMD CONTBMAlioN. 
Or thi Moral Part of Mtuic. 

The next morning I rose at the hour when the in- 
hahilaDti of the country bring their provision to the 
maifcetf and the citizens b^n to disperse themselves 
tumnltnouslyin the streets.' The sky was cahn and 
serene, a delicious coolness penetrated my ravished 
senses : the east sparkled with fire, and the whole 
earth appeared to pant after the presence of that lu- 
minary by which it seems to be daily reiiovaled. 
Enchanted witli this spectacle, I did not percdve 
the arrival of Philotimus. 1 have surprised you, 
said he,, in a sort of ecstasy. I have never ceased 
to experience it, answered I, since my arrival in 
Greece : the extreme purity of the air we breathe^ 
and the lively coburs which adorn every object I 
behold, seem to expand my soul and open -it to new 
sensations. This led us to a conversation on die 
influence oi climate.* Philotimus attributed to this 
cause the astonishing sensibility of the Greeks ; a 
sensibility, sud he, which is an inexhaustible source 
of pleasure and of error, and seems to increase 
among that people from day to day. I thought, on 
the contraiy, replied I, that it was beginning to di- 
minish. If I am mistaken, tell me then why music 
no hmger effects the same prodigies vrhich were 
heretofore attributed to it. 

Because, answered he, it formerly was of a ruder 

* Aristopb. in Ecdes. t. 378. ' Hippocr. de Acr. p. 5S, Ac 
PluL ID Tin. L ill. p. 34. 
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nature, and nations were then in their infancy. 
Should a voice, accompanied by some initruinent, 
address itoelf even in a very simple melody, subject 
however to certain rules, to men who could only .tes- 
tify their pleasure by tumultuous exclamations, you 
would soon see them transported with delight, and 
express their admiration by the most violent hyp«- 
boles. This is what the Greeks experienced befiwe 
the Trojan war. Amphion animated by his songs 
the woiimeu who built the fortress of Thebes (as 
has been smce done during the rebuilding of the 
walls of Messina);" and fame reported that the 
walk of Thebes spraog up at the sound of his lyre. 
Orpheus drew ftoia his a small number of pleasing 
sounds, and it was said that (igers laid aside their 
ferocity, and crouched at his feet. , 

I shall say nothing of those remote ages, reidied 
I : but have we not heard that the Lacedsmouians, 
when divided among themselves, were suddenly re- 
condledby the harmoDious modulations of Terpan- 
der ; ' that the Athenians were incited by the soi^ 
ef Solon to invade and recover the isle of Salamis, 
in defiance of a decree which condemned the onior 
to death who should dare even to propose the con- 
quest of that island ; ' that the manners of the Ar- 
cadians were civilized by music;* and numberiess 
other stories of the same kind which cannot have 
esoqped your inquiries ? 

■ Piusui. lib. 4. c. S7. ' Pint da Mut. t. ii. p. Il4«. 

Diod. Sic Fragtn, t. ii. p. 830. . ' Plot, in Mon. t. i. p. 9*, 
* Polyb. lib. 4, p. 389. Albeo. lib. 14. p. OSO. 
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1 am suftcienUy acquainted with tbem, said he, 
to aaaure you Ib^ the oiarv^louB disaf^tears whea we 
consider them properly.' Terpander and Solon owed 
their successes to poetry rather than to mudc, and 
perhaps still less to poetry than to peculiar circum- 
atancee. The Lacedeeoionians must have begun to 
be weary of their divisions, when they consented to 
listen to Terpander. As for the revocation of the 
decree obtained by Solon, (hftt can never astonish 
any man acquEunted with Athenian levity. 

The instance of the Arcadians is more striking. 
That pec^le had contracted, in a rigorous climate and 
amidst severe labours, a ferocity that rendered them 
wretched. Their first legislators perceived the im- 
pression produced on their minds by muuc, and 
deemed them capable of happiness, since they were 
possessed of sensibility. Thek children were taught 
to celebrate the gods and heroes of the country. 
Festivals, public sacrifices, solemn processions, and 
^nces of boys and girls, were instituted ; and these 
institutions, which still subsist, insensibly connected 
U^ther this rude pe<^e. They became mild, hu- 
mane, beneficent. But what a variety of causes 
.contributed to this revolution ! Poetry, song, dance, 
assemblies, festivals, and games, all of which, by the 
attraction of pleasure, were calculated to inspire them 
with a taste for the arts, and the ^irit of social life. 
Such were nearly the effects to be expected from 
music while in strict union with poetry ; and grave 
and decent as that art, it was employed only to pre- 
' Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. LetL t. v. p. 133. 
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tene mt^rity of manners. But since it ha« made so 
rapid a pn^ess, it has f<»fieited the noble privile^ 
of instructing men,and rendering them better. It is 
not the Brst time, said I, that 1 have heard theae com- 
plaints,but I have more frequently seen them treated 
as chimerictO. Some sigh over the ' corruption of 
maaiCj others rejoice in its perfection. You haTestiH 
some partisans of the ancient, but a greater number 
of the modem music. Legislators formerly consi- 
dered it as an essential branch of education ;'' at pre- 
sent, philosophers hardly look upon it in any other 
light than an innocent amusement." How happens 
it that an art which has such influence on our minds, 
should be less useful as it becomes more pleasing > 

You will comprehend thfU, perhaps, answered he, 
if you compare the ancient music with that which has 
been introduced almost in our days. Simple in its 
origin, afterwards more rich and raried, it successively 
animated the verses of Hesiod, Homer, Archilbchus, 
Terpander, Simonides, and Pindar. Inseparable as 
it was from poetry, it borrowed all its charms, or 
rather embeUished it with its own : for all its ambi- 
tion was to lend new graces to its companitm. 

There is but one expression which can render an 
image or a sentiment in all its for(te. Tbu eiqiression 
excites emotions in us the more lively as it alone 
compels our hearts to listen to tbe voice of nature. 
Whence is it that the wretched so easily discover 
the secret of moving our compassion and exciting the 

*• Tim. Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 104. ■= Aristol. de Rep. lib. 
8. c. 3. Lii. p. 4M. 
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tenderest feelings io our goula, but becmuse their 
accents and their wailings form the appropriate Ian* 
guage of affliction? — In vocal music, simple ex]HVt- 
sion is the kind of intonation suited to every yiard 
and verse.' Now, the ancient poets, who were at 
once muaicunsj philosophers, and legislators, oUigcd 
to distribute in their verses the species of tune of which 
those verses were capable, never lost sight of this 
principle. Words, melody, rhythm, the three power- 
ful agents employed by music in. imitation,* confided 
to tiie same hand, so directed their efforts, that all 
equally concurred in producing unity of expression. 
They were early acquainted with the diatonic, 
chromatic,and en harmonic genera; and to each genus 
assigned the species of poetry the best adapted to it/ 
- They employed our three prinqpal modes, and ap- 
plied them in preference to the three kinds of subjects 
they were almost constantly obliged to tr«tt. Was a 
warlike naUon to be animated to combat, or enter- 
tained with the redtal of its exploits, the Doric har- 
mony lent them iu fiwce and majesty.' Was it ne- 
cessary to lay before them great examples of calamity 
and suffering, inordertoinstructthem.inthe8cience 
of misfortune,ele^es and plaintive songs borrowed the 
piercingand pathetic tones of Lydian harmony.^ To 
inspiretiiem with aweand gratitude towards thegods. 



* Tutiii. Tratt. di Mas. p. 141. ■ Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. 
p. 398. Amtol. de Poei. op. 1. t. ii. p. 601. AriMid. Quintil. 
lib. 1. p. S. ' Plot- de Mas. t. ii. p. 1 142. Mem. de I'Acad. 
del Bell. Letir. t. n. p. S7«. « Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. t ii. p^ 
S«. PluL ibid. p. 1138 et 1137. * Plut. ibid. p. 1139. 
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the Phrygian notes* were appropriated to the sacred 
hymns.' 

The greater part of those hymns callediVonti, that 
is to say, laws or models,' were generally divided into 
Beveral parts, but containing only one action. As 
they were meant more especially to mark the immu- 
table character of the particular deity to whom the 
homage was addressed, they were made subject to 
rules, horn which they scarcely ever departed.' 

The ur, rigorously subservient to the words, was 
accompanied and sustained by the kind of instrument 
best calculated to express them. This instrument 
was sounded in unison with the voice;" and when 
dancing accompanied the song, Uiat also faithfully 
painted to Uie eye the sentiment or image trans- 
mitted by the hitter to the ear. 

The lyre expressed but a small number of sounds, 
and singing afforded but very little variety. Thesim- 
plicity of the means employed by mnsic secured the 
triumph of poetry; and poetry, more philosophical 
and more instructive than history, inasmuch as it 
sheets Bublimer models,' delineated greatcharactem, 
and held out illustrious lessons of courage, prudence, 
and honour. Philotimushere interrupted bis discourse, 
to let me hear some passages of this ancient music, 
and especially some airs of a poet named Olympus, 
who lived about nine centuries ago. They turn only 

* Ses note IV. at the end of the volnme. ' Plu. de Bep. 

ibid. Chonic Par. ^ Poll. lib. 4. c. 9. $ DS. Mem. de I'Aod. 
des Bell. LettT. t. x. p. 218. ' Pint, de Mua. t. ii. p. 1199. 

Pin- de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 700. ■ Plat. ibid. p. 1 141. 

' Arisiot. de Poet. c. 9. Bait ibid. p. 248. 
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m a eniaU number of chorda/ added be, yet in some 
respects our modern composers must despair to 
etfiial thera.* 

The art continued to make a progress ; it acquir- 
ed additional modes and rhythms, end the lyre was 
enriched Svith new strings. But the poets long re* 
jected these novelties, or at least used them wJUi 
moderation, always attached to their ancient prin- 
ciples, and eitreoiely attentive, above all, not to de> 
viate from that decency and dignity'' which charac- 
terized tbe ancient music. 

Of these two qualities, so essential to the fine 
artswhen their effects are notlimitedto the pleasures 
of the senses, the first is indispensable to order, the 
second to beauty. It is decency or fitness which 
establishes a just proportion between tbe style and 
the subject; which gives its tnie colour, tone, and 
movement, to each object, each idea, and each' pas- 
sion,^ which consequently rejects all unreasonable 
beauties as defects ; and is careful to prevent orna- 
ments fortuitously scattered from injuring the main 
interest. As dignity is inseparable from elevation of 
sentiment and ideas, the poet who bears tbe impres- 
Non of it in his soul does not give way to servile 
imitations.' His conceptions areloHy, and his lan- 
guage that of a mediator, whose office it is to con- 
verse with the gods and to instruct fl.ea.' 



° Plut.de Mob. tii. p. 1137. * See Dou V. >t the end of 

.the volume. " Plut. de Mug. t. ii. p. 1 140. Atbeu. lib. 14. 

p. 031. " OionyH. Halic. de Struct. Oral. sect. 30. ' Plat, 

de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 39S, &g. ' Plat, de Mui. L ii. p. 1 140. 
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Such was the dooble function of which the tint 
poets were so zealous to acquit themselves at they 
ought. Their hymns inspired piety, iheir poems the 
thirst of glory, their elegies patience and firmness 
under misfortune. Examples as well as precepts 
were easily imprinted on the menfory by simple airs 
of a noble and expressive character ; and the youth, 
early accustomed to repeat them, imbibed with plea- 
sure the love of every duty,and the idea of true beauty. 

It seems to me, however, said I to Philotimus, 
that do austere a music was but ill calculated to exdte 
the passions. Do you think then, replied he, smiling, 
that the passions of the Oreeks were not of themselves 
sufficiently active? They were naturally high-spirited 
and of delicate sensibility : by giving them toostrong 
emotions, therewasa risk of impellingtheirvicesand 
virtues to excess. It was accordingly one of the pro- 
fbund views of their legislators to make music serve 
as en instrument to moderate their ardour in the pur- 
Suitof pleasure or in the heat of victory. Whybave 
they admitted, fVom the remotest ages, the practice of 
singing the gods and heroes at banquets, but for the 
purpose of preventing the excess of wine,' the more 
^tal in those days, as men were more prone to vio- 
lence f Why do the Lacedeemonian generals distri- 
bute among their troops a certain number of flute- 
players, and make them march against the enemy to 
fbesound of that instrument, rather than to the noisy 
clangor of the 'trumpet? Is it not to stay th«t im- 

' Pint, d« Has. p. 114S. Athen. lib. 14. p. «37. 
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petuoui coura^ of the Spartan youth, and oblig;e 
tbem to keep their ranks f* 

Be not astoDtshed, therefore, that evra before the 
birth of philosophy the mott dvilized states should 
have watched with so much care to {vevent the id- 
troduction of innorations into their pure and sinifde 
music ;* and that in bter times the wisest men, con- 
Tiaced of the necessity of calming rather than of 
eidling our pasairaiB, shouM have acknowledged 
that music, under the guidance of philosophy, is 
one of the sublimest gifts of Heaven, and one of the 
noblest inventions of man.' 

At present it is subsenrient only to our pleasHres. 
You must have perceived that towards the end of its 
reign it was verging towards corruption, frmm acquir* 
ingnewembdiishments. Polymnestes, by bracing or 
letting down at pleasure the strings of the lyre, had 
introduced notes before unknown.* Some musicians 
employed themsehes in composing for the flute airs 
unaccompanied with words ;' soon after contests were 
seen at the Pythian games, in which nothing but the 
sound of instruments was beard :^ at length tlie poets, 
and above all the authors of that bold and turbulent 
poetry known by the name of dithyrambict, tortured 

■ TbttcydJib. 6. C 70. Aul. G«l. lib. I. c. 11. Aristot. ap. 
eond. ibid. Plut. de Irft, torn, ii, p. 468. Polyb. lib. 4. p. 389. 
Athen. lib. IS. p. 617. Id. lib. 14. p. 897. ' PlaL d« Hua. 

p. 1144). ' Tiro. Locr. ap. Plat, t iii. p. 104. PIU- de R^. 
lib. 3. t. ii. p. 4ia DiotogeD. ap. 8tob. p. 3S1. * Plut. de 

Miu. p. 1141. Mem. del' Acad, dei Bell. Lettr. L zr. p. 318. 
■Plnt.ilrid.p.n34etll41. ^ Pausan. lib. tO. p. 8lar M«n. 
de I'Acad. L xzzii. p. 444. 
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atoncebnguage, oielody, and tliytbm, to adapt tbem 
to their ridiculous enthusiasm.' The andent taste, 
neTerthelen, still predominated. Pindar, Pratinas, 
Lampnis> and other celebrated Lyric poets^ upheld it 
in its decline.' The former flourished at the time of 
the expedition of Xerxes, about one hundred and 
twenty years ago. He lived long enough to witnes* 
the rarolution prepared by the innovations of his pre- 
deceaion> and favoured bythe spirit of independence 
ve had acquired by our victories over the Fenians. 
But what most accelerated this revolution, was the un- 
goreraaUe passion that suddenly possessed the nation 
foriiutrumental music anddithynunbicpoetry. The 
fwmer taught us to dispense with warda; the hitter 
to overlay them with a load of foreign ornaments. 

Music, tiU then subjected to poetry,*, shook off the 
yoke with the audaci^ of a revolted slave. Musicians 
no longer attempted to signalize themselves but by 
sai^Msed improvements. The more they multiplied 
the resources of the art, the more did they deviate 
ftom nature.' The lyre and cithara produced a greater 
varietyof sounds. The properties of genera, mode^ 
voices,andinstruments,wereconfounded. Airs for- 
merly ^propriated to different species of poetry were 
indiscriminately (^iplied toeach in particular.' Chorda 
before unknown, unusual modulations, and vocal in- 
flections, often devoid of harmony, were introduced 

■ Pitt, de Leg. lib. 3. L ii. p. 700. Schol. Arittopb. io Nub. 
V. 332. * PluL ibid. p. 1 143. ' Prat ip. AtbeD. lib. 14. 

p. S17. ' TartiQ. Tnit di Mus. p. 148. • Pkt. d« Leg. 

iib. 1. 1. ii. p. 700. 
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every day.** The (Vrndamental and essential law of 
riiythm was openly violated, and the tame syllable 
assigned to several sounds' — an extravagance which 
should be as offiensive in music as it certainly would 
be in declamation. 

At the sight of so many rapid changes, Anaxilas 
said, not long ago, in one of his comedies, that music, 
likeLybia, produced every year some new monster.* 

The principal authors of these innovations were 
of the last century, or are stiD living ; as if it were 
the fate of music to lose its influence over manners at 
the very period in which we talk the most of philo- 
sophy and morals. Many of them possessed great 
understanding and eminent abilities.' I shall name 
Melanippides, Cineaias, Phryms,"Polyidus,° ao cele- 
brated for (hs tragedy of Iphigenia, and Timotheus 
of Miletus, who practised every species of poetry, and 
still enjoys his glory in a very advanced age. He, 
above all, has done the most inj ury to the ancient mu- 
sic. At first he was checked by the fearo f a{^>earing 
an innovator." He began by intermingling ancient 
airs in his early compositions, to elude the vigilance 
of the magistrates, and not too precipitately to shock 
the reigning taste; but soon emboldened by success, 
he entirely threw off all restraint. 

Besides the licentiousness I have mendoaed> rou~ 
sicians.notyetsatisfied with novelties, areendeavourr 

* PberecT. &p. Plut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1141, ' Aristaph. in 

Rao. V. 1349, 1390. Schol. ibid. ^ Atben. lib. 14. p.'fisa. 

' Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 700. * Pberecr. ap. Plut^ de 

MuB. t. ii. p. 1141. ■ Aristot. ds PoeL c. IS. t. ii. p. 604. 

• Plui. deMuB. t.ii. p. I1S2. 
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ing to draw new sounds from the tetrachord. Some 
labour to introduce a succeesion of quarter tones in 
■ire;' they weary the strings, redouble the exertion^ 
of their bow, and apply the ear in order to surprise 
some passing shade of sound which they consider as 
the smallest commensurate interval,^ The same ex- 
periment confirms others in a diametrically opposite 
opinion. Great difference of opinion prevails re- 
npecting the nature of sound/ the consonances to be 
made use of,* the forms introduced into rousic^ and 
the talents and works of the leaders of each party 
Epigonus, Erastocles,* Pythagoras of Zacynthus, 
Agenorof Mytilene, Antigenides, Dorion,andTimo- 
theua,' have pupils who are daily engaged in fierce 
contention, and are agreed only in the sovereign con - 
tempt they entertain for ancient music, which they 
treat as superannuated.* 

Do you know who have most contributed to in- 
sfHreuswiththiscontempt? Thelonians,^ that people 
who were unable to defend their liberty against the 
Persians, and who, in a fertile country and under the 
finest sky in theworld,'con9olethemselves for the loss 
of freedom in the bosom of the arts and luxury. Their 
lightand brilliant music,deckedout with all the graces, 
partakes at the same time of the congenial softness 
peculiar to that happy climate," We had some dif- 

' Arislox. Harm. Elem. lib. %. p. 53. ' Plat, da Rep. lib. 7. 
t. ii. page 531. ' Aristox. lib. I. p. 3. ■ Id. lib. i. p. 36. 
' Id. Kb. 1. p. 6. - Plut. de Miu. p. 1 138, &c. ■ Id. ibid, 
p. 1135. ' Anatid. QuiDiil. Hb. 1. p. 37. ■ Herodoi. lib. I. 
c. 142. ■ plul. in Lye. t i. p. 41. Luci>n.Harin.t.i.p. 86U 
Mem. del'Acad. des Bell. Leitr. t. xiii. p. 308. 
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ficulty to accusioni ourselves to itsaccents. Timotheus, 
one of those lonians I have mentioned, was at iirst 
hissed on our stage; but Euripides, ubo knew the 
genius of hie nation, for^old that he would soon be- 
come the favourite of the public ; and the event has 
JustiBed hb prediction.^ Elated with this success, he 
visited the Lacedaemonians with his eleven-stringed 
citharaand his efTeminate airs. They had already 
twice repressed the audacity of modem musicians :■= 
nay even at this day in the pieces offered for the com- 
' petition, they require the modulation to be executed 
on a seven-stringed instrument, and to turn only on 
one or two modes. What then was their surprise at 
the chords of Timotheus ! What was his astonishment 
at reading a decree issued by the kings and epbori ! 
He was accused of having wounded the majesty of the 
ancient music, and endeavoured to corrupt the Spar- 
tan youth by the indecency ,the variety ,and effeminacy 
of his performances. He was ordered to retrench 
four strings from his lyre, with this observation ; that 
such an example ought for ever to put an end to 
novelties Which encroach on severity of manners." It 
deserves to be remarked that this decree passed about 
the Ume that the Lacedeemonians gained that cele- 
brated victory at ^gos-Potamos, which rendered 
them masters of Athens. 
Among us, artisans and hirelings decide on the 



* PluL in Seni, &c. L ii. p. 7»5. °^then. p. CSS. PIvt. 
in A|id. I. i. p. 799. Id. in Lacon. InatiL p. US. * Pliu. d* 
Mu. I. ii. p. 1U3. * BoStlk. de Miu. Bb. 1. c. I. Not. Bnl- 
liald. in Thson. S«7ra. p. 395. 
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fateof muiic; they fiU the theatre, attend at musical 
competitiODS, and constUute themselves sovereign 
judges of taste. These men requiring shocks rather 
than emotions, the boldM*, the more highly coloured, 
and more videat the mosic is, the more does it excite 
thdr transports/ In vain have philosophers ex- 
daimed,'* that to adopt such innovations was to sh^e 
the foundations of the state: in vain have dramatic 
writers aimed a thousand satirical strokes against 
those who strove to introduce them.** As they cannot 
issue decrees in fevour of the ancient music, the 
charms of its enemy have ultimately carried all before 
them. The fate of both has been similar to that of 
virtue and voluptuousness vrhenever tbey beoune the 
object of a struggle. 

Tell me frankly, said I to Philotimus, whether you 
have not occasionally been led away by tibe general 
seduction? Very often, replied he: I allow that 
modem music is superior to the ancient for its rich- 
ness and its beauties ; but I maintain that it has no 
moral object. In the productions of the ancients I 
esteem the poet who makes me love my duty. I 
admire in modem compositions the musician who 
gives me pleasure. And do you not think, said I 
with warmth, that we shouldjudge of music by the 
pleasure it affords us?' 

No, doubtless, replied he, if that pleasure be in- 

' Aristot. de Rep. lib. 8. p. 458 et 459. ' Plat de Rep. 
Ub. 4. C ii. p. 424. * See note VI. at tbe end of the volume. 
* Aristopb. id Nub. t. OOft; ia But. v. 1330. Schol. ibid. Prat. 
ap. Atbeo. lib. 14. p. 017. Pherecr. ap. Pint, de Mus. t. u. p. 
1141. ' Plat, de Leg. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 808. 
D 2 
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jurious, and takes place of others less lively, but of 
more utility. You are young, and stand in need of 
strong and frequent emotions i* yet as you would blush 
to resign yourself to them if not consistent with good 
order, it is evident that you ought to submit both your 
pleasures and pains to the examination of reason, 
before you erect them into the standard of your judg- 
ment and conduct. 

I shall take upon me' to lay down the following 
principle. An object is only worthy of our regard 
when, besides the beauties that embellish it in our 
eyes,it contains in itself some real utility and goodness. 
Thus we see that Nature, who wishes to conduct 
us to her ends by the allurement of pleasure, and who 
never limited the sublimity of her views to merely pro- 
curing us agreeable sensations, has infused into the 
food necessary for our nourishment a flavour that at- 
tracts us, and a virtue requisite to the conservation of 
our species. Here pleasure is a first effect, and be- 
comes a means of connecting the cause to a second 
effect more noble than the former. It may so happen 
that the nutriment being equally salutary, and the 
pleasure equally lively, the ultimate effect may still be 
hurtful: in Bne,if certain aliments,calculated to please 
the palate, produced neither good nor evil, the plea- 
sure would be transient and unproductive. Hence it 
results, that it is less by the first effect than by the 
second, that we should decide whether our pleasures 
be usefiil, dangerous, or indifferent 

Let us apply this principle. Imitation, which is the 
» PUt. de lyeg. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 664. ' Id. ibid. p. 667. 
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objectof thearts, afiects us variously : suchUits first 
effect. There sometimes exists a second more essen- 
tial, and frequently unknown to the spectator, and 
even to the artist ; it modifies the soul," so as inaetv- 
sibly to bend it to habits which beautify or deform it. 
If you have never reflected on the prodigious power of 
imitation, considerwith what energy two of our senses, 
sight and hearing, transmit into our souls the impres- 
sions they receive; with what facility a child sur- 
rounded by slaves copies theirdiscourseand gestures, 
and appropriates to itself their inclinations and vul- 
garity." 

Though painting is far from possessing the same 
power as reality, it is not the less true that its repre- 
sentations are scenes at which I am present, and 
its images examples presented to my view. Spec- 
tators in general seek only for fidelity of imitation, 
and the charm of a momentary sensation in a pic- 
ture; but philosophers often discover in it, through 
the enchantment of the art, the seeds of a latent poi- 
son. According to them, it should seem as if our 
virtues vrere either so pure or feeble, that the slightest 
breath of contagion is sufficient to tarnish or destroy 
them. Thus whilst they permit young men to coo- 
template at leisure the pictures of Dionysius, they 
exhort them not to dwell on the paintings of Pauson, 
but frequently to recur to those of Polygnotus." The 
first has painted men such as we behold them; his is 

■ AriBtot. da Rep. lib. 8. t. ii. p. 455. ■■ Plat, do Rep. lik 
S. t. ii. p. 305. ' Aristot, de Rep. lib. 8. c. S. p. 455. Id. de 
Poet. c. 2. 1, ii. p. 653. 
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a faithful imitation pleasing to the eye, without dan- 
ger as without utility to manners. The second, by 
bestowing on his personages ignoble characters and 
functions, has degraded man ; he has painted him 
more diminutive than he is J his figuresdepriveheroiam 
of its lustre, and virtue of its dignity. Polygnotus, 
by representing men larger and more virtuous than' 
nature, elevates our thoughts and sentiments towards 
sublime models, and leaves the soul deeply impressed 
with the idea of moral beauty, and the love of pro- 
priety and order. 

The impressions of music are more immediate, 
more profound, and more durable than those of paint- 
ings ;'' but its imitations, rarely in conformity with our 
real wants, have almost ceased to be instructive : and, 
in fitct, what edification do I receive from that flute- 
player who imitates on the stf^e the song of the 
nightingale,'' and at our games the hissing of the ser- 
pent ;' or when, to show his execution, he shocks my 
ear with a multitude of sounds rapidly accumulated 
on each other i" I have heard Plato ask what this 
notice signified ; and whilst the spectators in general 
wereapplauding with transport the bold strokes of the 
musician,' charge him with ignorance and ostentation ; 
with the former, as having no idea of real beauty ; 
and with the latter, as placing his whole ambition in 
the vain glory of sunnounting a diflicul^.* 



^ AristoL de R^. lib. 8. 1, ii. p. 456. ' ArUtoph. in Av. 

T. S2S. ' Slrtb. lib. fl. p. 421. ■ Plat, de Leg- lib. 2, part. i. 
p. 669. ' Aristol. de Rep. lib. S. c. 6. t. ii. p. 457. * 3m 
note VII. at tlieend of the yolume. 
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Besides, what effect can be prodnced by words, 
which drawling after the air, broken In their texture, 
and crossed in their progression, can never claim any 
portion of that attention which the inflexions and 
beauties of the voice fix solely on the melody? I 
allude more especially to the music we hear in the 
theatre,' and at our games ; for it still retains its an- 
cient character in many of our reti^ous ceremonies. 

At thu moment our ears were struck with the 
sound of melodious songs. This happened to be the 
day on which a festival was celebrated in honour of 
Theseus.* Choruses consisting of the most distin- 
guished youth of Athens were repairing to the tem- 
ple of that hero. They sang his victory over the 
minotaur, his arrival in Athens, and the return of the 
young Athenians whom he had freed from bondage. 
After listening to them attentively, I said to Philoti- 
mu« ; I know not whether most to admire the poetry, 
the air, the precision of the rhythm, the merits of the 
subject, or the delightful harmony of the voices.' But 
it seems as if my soul were filled and elevated by this 
music. That, replied Phitotimua, with animation, is 
because, instead oftriflingto excite our petty passions, 
it penetrates to the very bottom of our hearts, there 
awakening sentiments the most honourable to tnan, 
and the most useful to society, such as courage, grati- 
tude, and devotioa to our country ; because, from itir 
iMppy concurrence with poetry, rhythm, and other 



■ Plut. d« Mu8. t. ii. p. 1136. 
' Xeoopb. MemoT, lib. 3. p. 76S. 
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causes you have been mentioning, it receives an aw- 
ful character of grandeur and nobility, a character 
which never fails to produce its effect, but operates 
more powerfully on those so consUtuled as to feel it, 
by inspiringthemwithahigheropinion of themselves. 
And this it is which justifies the doctrine of Plato* 
He would wish that the arts, games, spectacles, and 
all external objects, if possible, should furnish us with 
images calculated incessantly to fix ourattenlion on 
real beauty. The habit of contemplating it would 
thus become to us a kind of instinct, and our souU 
would be as it were constrained to act. agreeably to 
theorderand harmony which shine forth in this divine 
model.' 

Alas! how far are our artists from attaining to 
the sublimity of these ideas! Not satisfied with an- 
nihilating the peculiar properties of the differentparts 
of music, they violate even the most ordinary rules of 
fitness. Already does dancing, which ought to be 
grave and decen t,become tumultuousand violentwhen 
sutgected to their whims; already do we see fragmen to 
of poetry and music, foreign lo the pieces, introduced 
between the acts of our tragedies, and the choruses 
no longer are connected with the action.' 

I do not pretend lo say that such deviations from 
the ancient practice are the immediate cause of the 
corruption of our manners ; but they certainly contri- 
bute to maintain and fortify it. They who consider 
them as indifferent are not aware that regularity is 

' PIftl. de R«p. lib. 3. 1, ii. ji. 401. • Aristol. de Poet. c. 18. 
t ii. p- 666. 
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upheld as much by rites and ^hiong as by principlei ; 
that manners have their forms as well as laws ; and 
that the contempt of forms gmdually destroys all the 
bonds which unite men tt^ether in society. 

Modem music may be reproached Ukewise with 
that effeminate softness, those enchanting sounds 
which charm the multitude, and which, by having no 
determinate object of expression, are always inter- 
preted in fevour of the ruling passion. Their sole 
effect is more and more to enervate pe<^le whose 
minds, destitute of vigourand of character, are distin- 
guished only by different degrees of pusillanimity. 

But, said I to Philotiraus, since ancient music 
possesses such eminent advantages, and the modem 
such great beauties, why have there been no attempts 
to reconcile them? — I know a musician named Tele- 
siasj answered he, who did form such a project a few 
years ago.^ In his youth he had been trained up 
in an admiration of the rigid beauties of Pindar and 
other lyric poets. Seduced afterwards by the pro- 
ductions of PhiloxenuB, Timotheus, and the modem 
poets, he attempted to combine these different man- 
ners; but notwithstanding all his efforts, he conti- 
nually fell back into that of his first masters, reaping 
no other fruit for aU his labours than the mortifica- 
tion of displeasing both parties. 

No, music never will recover from the degradation 
into which it has &Uen, without a total change in our 
ideas, and a restoration of our virtues. Now it is 

'Plut. d«Mu8. Lii. p.ll4S. 
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more difficult to reform than to civilize a nation. We 
have no longer any morals, added he, but we Bhatl 
have pleasures. The ancient music suited the Athe- 
nians, conquerors of Marathon ; the modem is well 
adapted to Athenians vanquished at jEgos-Potamos. 

I have only one more question to ask you, said I : 
Why do you instruct your fmpit in so pernicious aa 
art? what purpose can it answer ? What purpose ! 
replied he, laughing; the parpoae of a plaything 
for children of all ages, which keeps them from 
breaking the furniture of the house." It employs 
those whose idleness might be dangerous to such a 
goverment as ours, and it amuses others who, for- 
midable only from the listlessness to which they are 
perpetually a prey, are at a loss how to employ their 
time. 

Lysis shall learn music, because, destined as he is 
to BD the first offices of the republic, he should ena- 
ble himself to give an opinion on the pieces presented 
for the prize at the theatre, or musical competitions. 
He shall be versed in every specie of harmony, bat 
esteem such only as may have an influence on bis 
raanaen.' For, notwithstanding its depravation, 
msic is still opalde of giving us some useful les- 
sons.* Those laboured performances, those songs, 
the merit of which consists only in difficulty of exe- 
cution, and which fonnerly were mere matter of 
admiratioa at our exlubitioDs, bat now form the con- 



■= Arislot. d« Rep. lib. S. c. 6. L ii. p. 4SS. 
L ii. p. 458. • Id. ib. c 0. t ii. p.4M. 
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stant exercise of our children/ shall never fatigue 
my pupil. I will put some instruments into his 
his hands, on condition of his never becoming such 
B proficient as his masters. I wish his leisure mo- 
ments, if he has any, to be agreeably filled up by a 
select music, which may prove a recreation from his 
labours, instead of increasing them, and moderate 
his passions, should he be possessed of too much 
sensibility.' I wish him, in a word, always to retain 
in mind this maxim : thai music calls us to pleasure; 
philosophy to virtue; but that it is by pleasure 
and virtue conjointly that nature invites us to hap- 
piness.^ 

' Anstol. do Rep. p. 457. ( Id. ib. lib. 8. c. 7. p. 4M, 

■■ Id. ibid. c. S. t. ii. p. 4S4. 
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Afitnneiv of the Ali\emant coMiiaud. 

I HAVE already stud* tiiat at certain hours of the 
day the Athenians assemble in the foruro, or the 
shops which surround it. I often went thither, either 
to hear the news, or to study the character of the 
people. 

I one day met there one of the principal men of 
the city walking; with hasty strides. His vanity could 
only be equalled by his hatred of the democracy ; of 
all Homer's verses he had only retained this sentence : 
" Nothing is so dangerous as to have many chiefs.'" 

He had just received a shght affront : No, said he 
in a ragej either this man or I must quit the city, 
for it is impossible to remain in it any longer. If I 
take my place on any of the tribunals, I am harassed 
by the crowd of plaintiffs,' or the clamours of the 
lawyers. At the general assembly, some low person, 
some dirty and ill-dressed fellow, has the insolence to 
seat himself beside me.^ Our orators are sold to this 
people, who every day commit the business of the 
state to the management of persons whom I should 
be sorry to entrust with my private affairs.' But the 

* See Cbap. XX. oflhiB work. ' Homer. Iliad, lib. 2. v. 204. 
' Theophr. Cher. c. 16. ' bocr. de Pac. l. i. p. 388. 
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Other day, when a general was to be elected, I rose, 
recounted the posts I bad filled in the army, and 
showed my wounds, yet the choice felt upon a man 
without either experience or abilities." Theseus, by 
estabUshing equality, was the author of all these mis- 
chiefs. Homer had more reason when he said. No- 
thing is so dangerous as to have many chiefs. Pro- 
nouncing these words, he disdainfully pushed aside 
every body he found in his way, scarcely dngning 
to salute any one ; and if he permitted any of his 
clients to accost him, it was only loudly to make a 
boast of the services he had rendered him.' 

At this moment, one of his Mends approaching 
him : Well, cried he, will the public still continue to 
say that I am surly, morose, and ill4empered '! I have 
just gained my cause, unanimously, it is true; but, 
would you believe it, my lawyer, in his pleadings, 
omitted the strongest arguments in my behalf? My 
wife yesterday brought me a son, and I am congratu- 
lated on the event, as if this increase of my femily 
\Tas not a real diminution of my estate. One of my 
friends, after the warmest solicitations, consents to let 
me have one of his slaves. I refer the purchase- 
money to himself. What do you think he does ? He 
gives him to me at a price greatly below what I ex- 
pected to pay. Undoubtedly this slave must have 
some hidden defect." I know not what secret poison 
is perpetually mixing with my happiness. 

I left this man to bewail his misfortunes, and 

■■ Xea. M«in. lib. 3. p. 705. ■ Theophr. Gbaract. cap. 24. 
»M.iWd.c.l7. 
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mixed with the different circlei I saw around the 
place. They were composed of persons of all ages 
and conditions, and protected from the heat of the 
sun by awnings. 

I Mt down by a rich Athenian, called Philander. 
His parasite Crito wa« endeavouring to secure his 
feTour by extravagant flattery, and to entertain him 
by censorious ridicule and slander. He imposed si- 
lence ; he applauded with transport whenever Philan- 
der opened his lips, and applied the skirt of his robe 
to his mouth, as if to suppress his laughter at every 
insipid jest that escaped Philander. Only obeerre, 
said he to him, bow all eyes are fixed on you. 
Yesterday in the portico I thought they never would 
have ended praising you ; the question was, who was 
the most honest man in Athens ? Though we were 
nore liian thirty in company, every ¥oice dedured 
loudly in your fevour.' That man I see there, said 
Philander, clad in that elegant robe, and ft^wed by 
three staves, is, if I mistake not, Apollodorus, son of 
Pasion, the rich banker. The very same, replied the 
parasite. His ostentation is insufferable ; he forgets 
^at his fether was a slave.^ And who is that other, 
resumed Philander, who is walking beside him, and 
who holds his head so high ? His fether first went 
by the name of Sosio, said Crito, and, as he had been 
in the army, assumed tliat of Sosiatratus.' * He was 
afterwards enroHed in the r^Mer of citizens. His 

f Theophr. Charact. c. 2. '< Demosth. pro Pborm. p. 965. 

' Theophr. ibid. c. 28. * Soaia is the mine of a sUre ; Sosii- 
(ratus that oi a frtienian. Zrfiaroc (StrtUoi) signifies an army. 
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mother is a Thracian, and do doubt of an Ulustriout 
origin ; for the woiaen who come from that remote 
country have as valid claims to birth as to facility of 
manners. The son is a knave ; not quite so much bo 
however as Hermo§;ene9, Coras, and Thersites, who 
are talking together a few yards from us. The iirst 
is so great a miser that his wife caa only get o^d 
water to bathe in even in winter;' the second so 
capriciouSj as to assume twenty different characters 
in the same day ; and the third so vain that he stands 
single in the praises be bestows on himself, and is 
without a rival in the love he has for bis own person. 

Whilst I was turning round to look on a party at 
dice, a man came up to me with an anxious air. 
Have you beard the news ? said he. No, answered I . 
— ^What ! do you know nothing of it ? I am deligbt«d 
to bear it. I have it from Nicerates, who is Just 
arrived from Macedon. King Philip is beaten by 
the lllyrians ; he is taken prisoner ; he is dead. — 
Indeed ! is it possible ? — Nothing is more certain. 
I have this instant met two of our arclions ; I saw 
tiie utmost joy in their laces. But don't say a word 
of it to any creature ; and, above all, take care not 
to name me as your author. Having said this, be 
immediately left me to communicate his secret to 
every person be met.* 

That man passes his whole life in foi^ng news, 
said a corpulent Athenian who was sitting by me. 
He attends to nothing but what does not concern 

• Tbeopbr. Charact. c. 38. ■ 16. ibid. c. 8. 
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him. Afi for me, my domestic afiairs find me suf- 
ficient employment. I have a wife whom I am very 
fond of ; upon which he immediately gave me a long 
eulogiura on his wife.* Yesterday I was not able 
to sup with her, having received an invitation from 
a friend ; and he now launched out into a minute 
description of the entertainment. I got home, how- 
ever, continued he, not dissatisfied ; but 1 had a dream 
that gives me a good deal of uneasiness ; and he then 
proceeded to tell me all his dream : he afterward ob- 
served that the city swarmed with foraigners ; that 
the men of the present generation were notlike those 
of former days ; that provisions were very cheap ; 
that we might hope for a good crop, if we had a few 
showers ; and, after asking me what was the day of 
the monthj' rose to go to supper with his wife. 

Bless me ! said an Athenian who came up at the 
moment, and whom I had long been looking for, how 
can you have the patience to listen to that tiresome 
mortal? Why did not you follow the examine of 
Aristotle? A great talker had got hold of him, and 
after wearying him with strange stories : What! said 
he to him, are you not astonished ? What astonishes 
me, answered Aristotle, is, that any man should use 
his ears to listen to you, when he can use his legs to 
escape from you V I now told him that I had some- 
thing to communicate to him, which I wished for an 
opportunity of explaining. But he interrupted me at 
every word. Yes, yes, I know not what you mean; 

■ Theophr. Characi. c. S. > Id. ibid. c. 3. ' PlK. de 

Oarrul. t. ii. p. 503. 
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I could ^Te you a complete account of the whole 
afiair; go on, don't omit a single circumstance; very 
well ; now you have it ; that is the very thing ; you 
see hovr necessary it was to talk it over. At length I 
was obliged to tell him, that he broke in upon my 
narrative. Iknew it, repliedhe; but I haye a won- 
derful desire of talking. I am not like the man 
however, who has just quitted you. He speaks with- 
out reflection — a reproach, I think, which cannot be 
thrown on me; witness the speech I made lately at 
the assembly : you were not there ; I'll tell you what 
it was. At these words I attempted to profit by the 
advice of Aristotle ; but he still followed me, con- 
tinually talking and declaiming.' 

I pushed forward into the midst of a company 
assembled round a soothsayer, who was complaining 
of the incredulity of the Athenians. He exclmmed : 
When r talk to you of divine subjects, and unveil 
futurity to you in the general assembly, you laugh at 
me as if I were a madman, yet events have always 
Justified my predictions. But you are envious of those 
who possess knowledge superior to your own.' 

He was going to proceed, when we saw Diogenes 
appear, who had Just arrived from Lacedemon. 
Whence come you ? said some person to him. From 
the apartment of the men to that of the women, 
answered he.* — Were there many people at the 
Olympic games ? inquired another. A great number 
of spectators, but very few men.' — These answers 

'Tbaophr. CharacL c. 7. ' Plat, in Eutyphr. t. i. p. 3. 

* Diog. Laert. lib, 6. § 59. ' H. ibid. ^ 60. 
VOL. III. E 
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were applauded, and drew together a crowd of Athe- 
nians^ who endeavoured to provoke him to r^aitees. 
Why.saidone, doyoueatfntJiemarket? Becaase I 
am hungry in the market, replied he.' — Another put 
this question to him : How can I revenge myself of 
my enemy? By becoming more virtuous.' — Dio- 
genes, said a third, the world fathers many ridiculous 
stories on you. — But I adopt none/ — A foreigner 
born at Myndus wished to know what he thought of 
that town. I advised the inhabitants,' answered he, 
to shut their gates, that the city might not run out 
through them.' — It is to be observed, that this city, 
which is very small, has remaritably large gates. Crito, 
the parasite, now mounting on a chair, asked him 
why the public had given him the name of Dog. 
Because, answered he, I caress those who give me 
necessaries, bark at those who refuse me, and bite 
the mischievous.^ — And what, resumed the parasite, 
is the most dangerous animal } Among wild animals, 
the slanderer ; among tame ones, the flatterer.' 

At these words every one burst into a laugh ; the 
parasite went off, and the attacks continued with 
redoubled warmth. — Diogenes, what countryman 
areyou? said some one. I am a citizen of theworid, 
answered he.' No, no, replied another, he is of 
S^ope ; the inhabitants condemned him to lea v'e their 
dty. — And 1 have condemned fliem to remain in it, 
replied he.' A handsome young man advancing, 

* Diog. lAert. lib. 6. § $8. ' Plut. de Aud. Poet. L ii. p. 31. 
r Diog. ibid. § 54. « Id. ibid. § 57. * Id. ibid. $ flO. ' M. 
ibid.$51. ' * Id. ibid. $ 63. ' Id. And. § 49. 
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made use of an «Xfn-eMioQ bd indecent ai to bring a 
blush into the cheeks of one of bis friends of the 
sunefige; wpoa which Diogenes says to the latter: 
CoHm^fj my boy; those are the colours of virtue." 
And tHraii^ to the fonoer : Are yon not ashamed, 
said he, to dnw a leaden blade from out an ivory 
dbeath ?° The yonng man, in a rage, gave him a blow 
OB tbe ear. — Beit so, resumed be, withoutthe smaUest 
emotion; you teach me at least one thing, which is, 
that I want a helmet." — What advantage, said some 
eoe to him immediately, luve you derived from your 
pbilBsofiihy? Why, don't you see? said he: To be 
prepared for every event.' 

At this moment Di<^eaea, who would not stir 
from his fiace, received on his head some water 
wfakch idA from (be top of a house. Some of ik» 
eompaoy seeming to pity him, Piato, who was acci- 
dentaUypassing, said Lo them: If you wish your pity 
to be useful to him, appear not to see him.'' 

I one <day fo«»d, in the Piortico of Jupiter, some 
AtheswansengagedinphUoaophical discussions. No, 
sontowf uUy exdaimed an old disciple of Heraditus, I 
can nevercMitemplate saturie without aseciet horror. 
Ailliwing oreatures are^tnlyinastate of war or cuin; 
tfceitthabdtHjits of the air, tbe waters, and tbe eaith, 
aoeettdowedmtli force <or ouanjag «nly lor the pur' 
poaeof mutual persecution and deatfvetion; Imaysdlf 
murder and devour the animal which I have fed with 



■ D»s. I*ert. lib. 6. $ M. " Id. ibid. VM. • H. iUd. 
^ 4). ■> Id. ibid. ^ U. "Id. ibid. § 41. 
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my own hands, until I shall be devoured in my turn 
by vile insects. 

I fix my attention on more pleasing objects, re- 
plied a young follower of Democritus. The flow and 
ebb of generations afflict me no more than the pe- 
riodical succession of the waves of the ocean, or of 
the leaves of trees.' What matters it that such and 
such individuals appear or disappear? The earth 
is a theatre, changing its scenery every moment. 
Is it not annually clothed with new flowers and new 
fruits f The atoms of which I am composed vrill one 
day reunite after their separation, and I shall revive 
in another form.' 

Alas ! said a third, the degree of love or hatred, 
of Joy or grief, with which we are aflected, has but 
too much influence on our judgments.' When sick, 
I see nothing in nature but a system of destruction ; 
but when in health, I behold only a system of repro- 
duction. 

It is in reality both, observed a fourth : When the 
universe emei^d from chaos, intelligent beings bad 
reason to flatter themselves that the Supreme Wisdom 
would deign to unveil to them the motive of their 
exiatence ; but this secret he reserved to himselfalone, 
and, addressing himself to second causes, pronounced 
only these two words ; Destroy ; Reproduce :" words ' 
which have for ever fixed the destiny of the world. 

' Mimner. ap. Stob. serm. 96. p. 528. SirooDid. ap. eund. p 
530. 'Plin. Hi8t.NBl. lib. 7. c. 55. t. i. p. 411. Brack. Hiat. 
Philes. t. i. p. llfifi. ' Arisiot. de Rhei. lib. 1. c. 3. torn. ii. 

p. 515. ° Meof, ap. Slob. aarm. 103. p. £64. 
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I know aot, resumed the first, whether it be for 
their diversion, or with a serious design, that the 
gods have formed uii;'but this I know, that it is the 
greatest of misfortunes to be born, and the greatest 
happiness to die/ Life, said Pindar, is but the dream 
of a shadow :* a sublime image, and which depicts 
with a single stroke all the inanity of man. Life, 
said Socrates, should only be meditation on death :' 
a singular paradox, to suppose that we are compelled 
to live only to learn to die. 

Man is born, lives, and dies, in the same instant ; 
and in that instant so fugitive, what a complication 
of sufferings ! His entrance into life is proclaimed by 
cries and tears; in infancy and adolescence come 
masters to tyrannise over him, and duties which ex- 
haust his strength ;*" next follows a terrific succession 
of arduous labours, overwhelming cares, bitter afflic- 
tion, and conflicts of every kind; and all this is termi- 
nated by an old age which renders him an object of 
contempt, and a tomb that consigns him to oblivion. 

You have but to study him. His virtues are only 
the barter for his vices : if he refrains from one, it 
is only to obey the other.* If he avaik not himself 
of his experience, he is a child beginning every day 
to live : if he makes use of it, he is an old man who 
has lived only too long. 

'PUt deLeg.lib. 1. t. ii. p. 644. > Sophocl. in <£dip. 

Colon. *. 1289. Bacchyl. et alii ap. Stob. wrm. fi6. p. 630 et 
53). Cicer. Tuscul. lib. I. c 48. 1, ii. p. 273. ' Find, ia Fy- 
thic. od. 8. y. 136. * Plat in PtuBdon. t. i. p. 64 et 67. Id. 

•p. Clem. Alezaad. Stromat lib. 5. p. 686. * Sopliocl in 

(Edip. Colon. *. 1390. Axiocb. ap. Plat L iii. p. 366. Telw. 
ap. Stob. ap. 535. '= Plot, b Phxdon. t. i. p. 69. 
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He possesses two signal athantagcB orer other 
animals, — foresigM and hope. Whst has Nature 
done ? She has craelly empoisoneirthem wi^ fear. 

What a void in every thing he does ! Whftt va^ 
rieties and incongruities in all his propftnsiSes and 
projects ! I would ask you, What is man ? 

1 wilt tell you, ansvrened u giddy youth who en* 
tered at the moment. Then draiwing from under his 
robe B little figure of wood or pasteboard, of which 
the limbs might be moved by certain strings that he 
stretched and rehtxed at pleasure :' These threads, 
said he, are the passions, which hurry us sometimes 
to the one side and sometimes to the other.' This 
is all I know of the matter ; and having so said, he 
immediately walked away. 

Our life, said a disciple of Plato, is at once a 
comedy and tragedy ; in the former point of view it 
can have no other plot than our folly, nor in the hit- 
ter any catastrophe but death ; and as it partakes of 
the nature of both these dramas, it is interspersed 
with pleasures and with pains/ 

The conversation was perpetually varying. One 
denied the existence of motion ; another that of the 
objects by which we appear surrounded. Everything 
external, said they, is only deceit and falsehood; 
every thing internal only error and ilhision. Our 
senses, our passions, and reason, lead us astray; 
sciences, or rather idle opinions, force us from the 

' Herodot, lib. 3. c. 4S. Lib. de Mund. ap. Aristot. c. 6. t. i. 
p. 611. Lucian. de DA Syr. c. 16. t. iii. p. 4S3. Apul. de 
Afund. &c. ' Plat, do Leg. lib. 1 . I. Ji. p. 644. ' Plau in 
Phileb. t. ii. p. 50. 
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repose of ignonuice to abaodon us to all the tormait 
of uncertainty ; and the pleasures of the mind have 
contrasts a thousand times more painful than those 
<^ the seasei. 

1 ventured to speak. Meo^ said I, are becoming 
-more and niore enlightened. May we not presume 
ibait after exhausting all their errors, they will at 
length discover the seeret of those mysteries which 
occasion them such anxiety ? — And do you know 
what happens then? answered some one. When this 
secret is on the point of being ttiscovered, nature is 
suddenly attacked with some dreadful disease.' A 
dehige or a conflagration destroys the nations, with 
all the monuments of their intelligence and vanity. 
These fearful calamities have often desdiated oar 
globe. The torch of science has been more than 
once extinguished and rekindled. At each revolu- 
tion, a few individuals who have escaped by accident 
reunite the Uiread of generations ; and bebdd a new 
race of wretches laboriously employed for a long 
series of ages in forming themsdves into societies, 
making kws, inventing arts, and bringing their dis- 
coveries to perfection,^tilla new catastropheswallows 
them up likewise in the gulf of oblivion ! 

Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me 
so extraordinary and novd, I precipitately left the 
portico, and without knowing whither I directed my 
steps, presently found piyself on the banks of the 
Ilysui. My mind was violently agitated with the 

• Plot in Tim. t. iii. p. ii. ■ Aristai. Matter. lib. 9. c. 14. 
t i. p. 548. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 453. HeracliL ap. Clem. Aln. , 
lib.i.p.711. Not. Potter, ibid. *' Aristot. Metapb. lib. 14. 
c. 8. I. ii. p. 1003. 
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most melancholyandafHicting; reflections. Was it to 
acquire such odious knowledge, then, that I had 
quitted my country and relations? And do all the 
efforts of human understanding only serve to shew us 
that wearethemostmiserableof beings? Butwhence 
happens it that these beings exist i whence does it 
happen that they perish i* What mean those periodical 
changes which eternally take place on the theatre of 
the worid ? For whom is this dreadful spectacle in - 
tended ? Is it for the gods, who have no need «f it ? 
Is it for men, who are its victims ? And why em 1 my- 
self compelled to act a part on this stage ? Why 
was I drawn from non-entity without my know- 
ledge, and rendered wretched without being asked 
whether I consented to be so ? 1 interrogate the 
heavens, the earth, and the whole universe. What 
answer can they give? They silently execute orders 
withoutany knowledge of their motives. I question 
the sages : cruel men ! They have answered me. 
They have taught me to know myself! They have 
stripped me of all the claims I had to my own 
esteem ! Already 1 am unjust towards the gods, and 
ere long perhaps I shall be barbarous towards men I 

To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does 
a heated imagination transport us ! At a single glance 
I had run over all the consequences of these fatal 
opinions ; the slightest appearances were become to 
me realities ; the most groundless apprehensions were 
converted into torments: my ideas, like frightful 
phantoms, maintained a confttct in my mind with the 
violence ofcontendingwavesagitatedby the tempest 
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In the midst of this storm of .warring passions I 
had thrown myself, without perceiving it, at the foot 
of 8 plane-tree, under which Socrates used sometimes 
to converse with his disciples.' The recollection of 
this wise and happy man served only to increase my 
anxiety and delirium. I called on him aloud, and 
bathed with my tears the spot where he had once 
sitten, when I discovered at a distance Pbocus, the 
son of Phocion, and Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias,^ 
accompanied by some young men of my acquaint- 
ance. I had barely time to recover the use of my 
senses before they approached, and obliged me to 
follow tbem. 

We went to the forum, where we were shewn epi- 
grams and songs against persons at the head of 
administration,' and it was agreed that the best go- 
vernment was that of Lacedeemon." We next 
repaired to the theatre, where new pieces were per- 
forming, which we hissed;" yet they succeeded. 
We then took a ride, and, after bathing, supped on 
our return with some singing girls and female flute* 
players." I forgot the portico, the plane-tree, and 
Socrates, and resigned myself without reserve to 
pleasure and licentiousness. Part of the night we 
spent in drinking, and the remainder in scouring the 
streets to insult the passengers.'' 

When I awoke, peace reigned in my soul, and 

' PUU in Phtedr. U iii. p. Mfl. ^ Plut ia Phoc. t. i. p. 744 
«t 730," ' Id. in Pericl. t. i. p. 170. - Arislot. de Hep. lib. 
4. c 1. t. ii. p. 363. ' Demoeth. de Fala. Legat p. 34q. 

° PlaU in Prolog, t, i. p. 347. >• Deinostb. in Codod. p. 1110. 
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I easily dtscovered the source of those terrors which 
bad agitated me the preceding day. Not yet inured 
to the Rncertainties of science, my fears had been 
those of a child on finding himself alone for the first 
thne in the dark. From this moment I reeolred to 
acquire fixed ideas on the opinions discussed in the 
pwtico, to frequent the library of one of my Athe- 
nian friends, and avail myself of that opportunity to 
become master of the various branches of Grecian 
Kterature. 
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LAMTif (/(M Alhenmat^~^3aMt q< PkiiMafhf. 

Fntrrmroi, two centoies ago, tiad eoUeetcd a li- 
brary open to Uie pubfic, wMch was carried away by 
X«ntes into Persia.* la my timt, pevcnl Athenians 
had a^ections of books ; Ifae nnst considerable was 
t^ library of Euclid, wbo had rcceired it firom bia 
ancestors/ and wbo deserved to possess H, since he 
ondersrCood its value. 

On entering this library, I w&t stmck widi sarprise 
and j^easure. I found myself in the midst of tile 
finest geniuses of.Oreece, living and breathing in 
their works, witb which I was surrounded. Even 
Aeir silence ineveased my respect. Aa asaembly of 
the sovereigns of all tiie nations on earth wouM 
have iqtpeared to me less awful. A fevr moments 
after^ I could not help exclaiming : Alas ! how much 
knowledge is here which is denied the Scythians ! 
I have siace said, more than once, how much know- 
ledge nseless to man ! 

I shall not here speak of aH the different kinds of 
substances which have been used to write on. The 

^ Anl. Chll, lib. 8. c 17. 'Aibeo. lib. t.c3. p.9. Casaub. 
ibid. p. S. 
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skins of sheep and goats,' and various sorts of linen 
cloth, were successively employed ; * paper has since 
come into use, made from the inner films of the stalk 
of a plant which grows in the marshes of Egypt, or 
amid the stagnant waters left by the Nile after its 
inundation .' It is formed into rolk, at the extremity 
of which is suspended a ticket containing the title of 
the book. Each roll is only written on one side, 
and, to accommodate the reader, is divided into se- 
veral compartments or pages.* 

Copyists by profeasioD* pass their lives in tran- 
scribing the works which fall into their hands ; and 
other individuals, for the sake of information, take 
this trouble on themselves. Demosthenes told me 
one day, that, in order to form his style, he had eight 
times transcribed the history of Thucydides with his 
own hand.' Copies are multiplied by this means, 
but are seldom very common, on account of the ex- 
pense,t a circumstance which greatly retards the pro- 
gress of knowledge. A book becomes still more rare 
when it spears in a foreign country, and treats on 
subjects not understood by the generality of readers 



• Herodot. lib. 5. c. 58. ' Plia. lib. 13. c 11. t. i. p. 689. 

Caylua, Rec. d'Antiq. t. r. p. 76. " Theophr. HiBtor. Plaol. 

lib. 4. c. 9. p. 423. PKn. ibid. Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. 
L xxvi. page 276. * See the mannscripts of Hetculaueum. 

" Poll. lib. 7. c. 33. ^ 211. > Lucian. adr. lodoct. h4.t iii. 

p. loa. t After the death of Speuaippiu, Plato's diadple, 

Aristotle bougbt his books, which vere few in number, and pud 
three talents, or J6,300 livres (S75/.) for them. Ding. LaerU is 
Speus. lib. 4. ^ 6. Aal. Qell. lib. S. c. 17. 
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I have known Plato, notwithstanding the extensive 
correspondence he had in Italy, obtain, with diffi- 
culty, certain philosophical works,' and pay a hundred 
minee* for three small treatises by I^ilolaus.* 

The Athenian booksellere can neither take the 
same pains nor make similar advances. Their stock 
generally consists of books of mere amusement, part 
of which they send to the adjacent countries, and 
sometimes even to the Greek colonies on the coast 
of the Euxine.** The passion for writing is perpe- 
tually furnishing fresh articles for this commerce. 
The Greeks are versed in every species of literature. 
Of this we shall be able to judge from the account 
I am about to give of the library of Euclid. 

1 shall begin with the class of philosophy. The 
works of this class date no higher than the age of 
Solon, who flourished about two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Prior to that period the Greeks hvA 
theologians, but no philosophers. Uttle anxious to 
study, nature, the poets collected, and by their works 
gave a sanction to the reigning falsehoods and super- 
stitions of the people. But in the time of this legis- 
lator, and towards the 50th Olympiad,f an astonishing 
revolution suddenly took place in the minds of men. 
Thales and Pythagoras laid the foundations of their 
philosophy ; Cadmus of Miletus wrote history in 



■ Diog. Laert. in Archyt lib. 8. § 90. * BOOOlima (S7^t.} 

■ Id. in Plat. lib. 3. § »j Mb. 8. § 85. Aul. CW. lib. S. c. 17. 

* Xenoph. Eiped. C;r. lib. 7. p. 413. f About Ibe year 580 
before Christ. 
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as -did Snsamn to comedy. 

TlnJei ei Miletus in Xooia. one of th« aevea suges 
of Greece, vru bora ia At fint year of itlie S5tii 
Oiymfitd.'* In bi« eariy years he ^led wiUi dis- 
linotioii the eaqdojneirts to wkidh fa« was c^«d by 
his birdi and insdtHD. A fhinst for knowledge eoou 
incited bim to travel into foreign oountoes. On bis 
return, devoting himself exchuively to the stedy of 
oature, he astomsfaed Greece, by predicting a solar 
jecli|t6e ;' and instruoted it, by coiuauuiicaling the 
kMwledgeof g^eometry ««d astronomy which he bad 
Bcquiredin Egypt." He lived indepeadeBt, ea^yed 
bis repulatiMi in peace, and died wiUiout regr£t.i|' 
la ihlB youUi, his mother pressed him to marryj and 
repeated her adUcitatioas several years after. The 
fyrA time he wid : It is too softB. The Becood tiaie : 
It is too )ate. 

Many of his repUea are still remeab^^d) which 
I -akall repeat, as ihey saay give an idea of his philo- 
aeipby. Mid .show with what predaion the sa^s of 
that age •endeavoured to answer the questions pro- 
pounded to them. 

What is most beautifid i — The univeise i for it.is 
ihe -wodf of God . — What onost immense ? — Space ; 



* Apollod. ap. Diog. Ltert. lib. 1. ^ 38. Corain. Put. Attic. 
L iii. p. SO. * About the year 640 before Christ. ' Herodol. 
lib. 1. c. 74. Ckm. de IHnn. lik 1. c. 40. t. iii. p. 41. Plin. 
Kb. 3. c. IS. L i. pi.7«. < Dkog. JUerL in Thai. lib. 1. §14 et 
B7. Bu%,.Hiit.d'AstroD. ADcp.l&ttjet4439. i- Aboyt 

die year 548 before Chriit. ' Dlog. Lmh. ibid. ( 26. 
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bectuK it cootaina «very thiii^. — What nuwt power- 
itil? — Necessity; because it triunqiks over all thia^. 
—What most difficult?— To know oneself.— What 
noet easy ? — To give advice. — What most rare ? — 
A tyrant who wrives at old age. — What ditfereDce is 
there between living and dying? — They are equally 
indifferent — Why do you not die then ? — Because 
they are e^uaUy indiflerent —What is there that can 
£4MisoIe us in misfortune? — The sight of an enemy 
more wretched than ourselves.— What method must 
we take to lead an irreproachable life ? — Do nothing 
which we should condemn in othen. — What is ne- 
■ceesary to happiness 7 — A sound body, an easy for- 
tune, and an enlightened mind/ &c. Slc. 

NeAing is so celelHated as the name of Pytha- 
^ras ; Bothiag so little known as the particulars of 
bis life/ It ap^tears that in his youth be took 
Jessons of ThaJes and Pherecydes of Syros ; that be 
i^tervnurds resided a long time in Egypt; and that^ 
if he did not actuaUy visit the kingdoow of Upper 
Asia, he -had atieestseiBe knowledge «f the adoBces 
cukivated ia those countries. The profundity of 
tiie Egyptian mysteries, the deep meditations of the 
aages of the East^ were as well adt^ted to inflame 
his ardent imagination as the austere mode of life 
which the greater part of them had embmced was 
congenial with his firm charaoter. 

On his return, finding his country enslaved by a 

*Di»g. Laert. in ThtL lUi. 1. $35,36,&c * Diogen. 

Lmh. lib. 8. h J. Fabric. Bibliotli. One I. i. p. 4«5. firuck. 
HistOT. Pbilos. t. i. p. 994. 
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tyrant,' he went, far from servitude, to settle at Cro- 
ton in Italy. This city was then in a deplorable 
situation. The inhabitants, vanquished by the Lo- 
crians, had lost aD sense of their native powers, and 
sought no other resource under their misfortunes than 
in the excess of pleasure. Pythagoras undertook to 
re -animate their courage by inspiring them with their 
ancient virtues. His instructions and example so 
hastened the progress of reformation, that the Cro- 
tonian women, excited by his eloquence, were seen 
to dedicate in a temple the precious ornaments in 
which it was their pride to deck themselves.^ 

Not satisfied with this triumph, he endeavoured 
to render permanent the good which he had effected, 
by educating the youth in the principles to which he 
owed his success. Well knowing that in a state 
nothing inspires more energy than wisdom of man- 
ners, nor in an individual than perfect self-denial, he 
planned a system of education, which, to render the 
mind capable of receiving truth, taught it to be in- 
dependent of the senses . Then was it that he founded 
that celebrated institution, which still stands pre- 
eminent, even in these later times, among all other 
philosophical sects.' Of this I shall have occasion 
to treat hereafter.* 

Towards the end of his life, and in extreme old 
age, he had the affliction to see almost all that he had 
done rendered of no effect by the jealousy of the 

■ Strab. lib. 14. p. 638. Diog. Laeii. lib. 8. $ 3. ^ Justin, 

lib. 20. c 4. ' Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. flOO. •See 

CUp. LXXV. 
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leading citizens of Croton. Obliged to take flight, he 
wandered fromtown to town," until the momentwhen 
death, tenninating his misfortunes, reduced envy to 
rilence, and procured honours to his memory, which 
were carried to an extravagant length, from the re'- 
membrance of the persecution be had suffered. 

The Ionian school owes its origin to Thales ,* the 
Italian to Pythagoras : both of these schools have 
given birth to others, which have all of them pro- 
duced great men. Euclid, when collecting their 
productions, bad been attentive to distribute them 
relatively to the different systems of philosophy. 

After some treatises, falsely perhaps attributed to 
ThaleSj* were ranged the works of tiiose who have 
taught his doctrine, and were successively at the 
head of his Bcho<^. These are Anaximander," 
Anaximenes,' Anaxagoras, who first taught philoso- 
phy at Athens,^ and Archelaus, who was the master 
of Socrates.' Their writings treat on the formation 
of the universe, of the nature of things, and of 
geometry and astronomy. 

The following treatises were much more closely 
connected with morals ; for Socrates and his disciples 
bestowed their attention less on nature in general 
than on man in particular. Socrates has left nothing 
in writing buta hymn inhonourof ApolKandsome 



■Porph. doVit. Pyih. p. 51. 'Plut. de OricI. t, ii.p.40J. 
IHog. Loert. lib. 1. $ 33. • Diog. Laert. lib. 2. $ 3. Suid. in 
'Afofffi. r Fabric. Bibllolb. Qrsc. i. i. p. 814. ■> Aristol. 

de Anim. lib. i. c. 2. t. i. p. 620. Clem. Alex, Stromit lib. 1. 
p. 3S2. ■ Diog. Lnen. lib. 2. § 16. 

VOL. ill. r 
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feblea of .^Mp, which he put into verse whilst he wai 
in prison.* I foaDd both these little pieces, and the 
works that have proceeded from hia school, in (he 
library of Euclid. The latter are almost all in tbe . 
f(Hia of dialogues, in which Socrates is the principal 
^leaker, it being Uieir object to record his conver- 
sations. I saw the Dialc^es of Plato ; those of 
Alezam^ies prior to those of Pl^o ;' those of Xeoo- 
pbon,of.£KhineB,-ofGrito/(tf Simon/ of Glaucon/ 
of Siounias,* of Cebes,^ of Pheedon,* and of Euclid»' 
who founded Uie scho(^ of Megara, at present under 
the direction of Eubulides his disciple. 

The Italian school has produced a much greater 
Bumbef of authors titan the Ionian." Besides some 
treatises ascribed to Pythagoras, and which do not 
appear to be authentic,' Euclid was in possesaion of 
aimoBt all Uie writings of tbe{diik>sopherB who have 
fdlowed or modified his doctrine. 

Such was EiDpedodes of Agrigentum, to whom 
the inhabitants of that great city offered the crown* 
but who preferred the glory of establishing among 
dtem aa equal govemmoit.' With a gonius com- 



• Plvt de Fon. Alax. t. ii. p. 32S. Cinr.de Orat. lib. S. c. Id. 
t. i. f. M4. Pht. in PhndL t i. p. 60. Dioc. Lnrt. Kb. <. ^ 4S. 
* Aristot. ^ Athen. lib. 11. c 16. p. 505. <■ Dic^. Lftert. lib. S. 
^61. Atlieii.lib.l3.p. Oil. >Diog.Lurt Bb. 3.§1S1. 

> Id. ibid. %19% 'Id. ibid. ^ 124. ■ Id. ibid. ^ Id. itnd. 
t U5. 'Id. ibid. | 133. ' Id. ibid. $ 108. * Juobl. 
ViUPythag. p.S06. ■> Heracl. &p. Uog; LaErt. lib 8. $ S. 

Plot, de FoTt Alex, t >. p. 398. Ladao. pro Lapse in Salil. 
t.i.p. 739. Fabric Bifalioth.GnBC. t.i.p.460. 'DisgMt. 

La«rt. lib. 8. $ 73. Arislot. ap. mutd. $ S3. 
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parable even to that of Horner^ he ]ent the chanas of 
poetry to ttjemostftlntractiabjflcU, ''and fto)iiired8D 
^reat a degree of celebrity «b to attract the attention 
of all the Greeks assembled at the Olympic g«|nav.# 
He said to the Agrigenttnes : " You eageriy pursuv 
pleasares as if you were to die to-ioorroWj and yw 
build houses as if you were to lira for ever."" 

Such -again were Epicbamwj a man of wit. Ulw 
most of the Sicilians,' who incurred the diipleasurc of 
king Hiero by making use of an indecent AKpreasion 
in presence of the wife of thft prince," and Ihe itt 
win of the other philoai^ihen by revealing thfi secret 
<^tfaeir dogmas in his comedies ;* Ocellu* of Lycania* 
TimKos of Locris, aiUhors leas splendid, but vor^ 
profound and more correct than the forma' ; Archy ta« 
ofTarentum,cdebnted for his important discererir^ 
in- mechanics ;* Philoloius of Crotoo, one of the fv*t 
among the Oreeks who made the earth asareraund 
the centre of the uniTerse f Endoxns, rrhont I haw 
oAcn eeea at Plato's, and who was at oace a gB<^9^ 
trieian, astronomer, ;diy8idui,a»d legislator;* wA t9 
mentioii an Ecpfaantua, aa AIcdwod, an Hippawa, 
andamuJbtttdeofethera,a8 well ancient MV^dinw, 
who Uved in obscurity, and have heconw cdi^ntMi 
atfter their dea^s. 

One of tiie shelvet partieakily attracted my flftfM^ 

"Arutotap. eoDd-lib. 8.$&7. ' Diog. Laert. lib. 8. $ 88. - 
Md.ibid.j6S. 'Cic«r.Tw«iI.Ub. I.«.«.t.ii.p.»38. Id. 
iefSu. Ontfi. !«.<, i. p. WS. ■ Ptut. Jk|)oplnb.t.ii.p,J7S. 
* Jsiokl. Vii* Pyid>*^r. c 36. p. Sis. • 1%. Lrirt 13>. 9, 

^63. » Id. ilMd. $ »5. < Id. m. $ .86. 

p2 
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tion: it was liUed with a series of philosophical 
books, all written by women, which were generally in 
&TQurof the Pythagorean doctrine/ I there found 
the treatise on Wisdom of Perictione, a work 
abounding in perspicuous metaphysics. Euclid told 
me that Aristotle held it in high estimatioD, and in- 
tended to borrow some ideas from it on the nature 
oS existence and its accidents.' 

He added that the Italian school had diffused 
more knowledge over the world Iban the Ionian, but 
that it had committed errors from which its rival was 
necessarily exempt. The two great men, in fact, who 
founded them, stamped the character of their genius 
on tbeir works. Thales, distinguished by profound 
sense, had for his disciples sages who studied nature 
in the simplest manner. His school at length pro- 
duced Anaxagoras and the soundest theology ; So- 
crates and the purest morals. Pythagoras, per- 
petually under the influence of a lively imagination, 
established a sect of pious enthusiasts, who at first 
beheld nothing in nature but harmonies and propor- 
tions ; but passing from one species of fiction to 
-another, gave birth to the Ellean school, and the 
moat abstract metaphysira. 

The philosophers of the latter school may be 
divided into two classes. Some, as Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Melissus, and Zeuo, confined them- 

* JudU. Vita Pjihaf. p. SIS. FAbric. BibUoth. Qmc. t. i. 
p. 694. Meoag. Hittor. Mul. Pluloa. * Stob. d« Vert lerm. I. 
p. 6. Phot. KU. p. 373. ■ Franc. Patnc. IMBcusg. Peripit. 

t. U. lib. S. p. 107. Ant. Conti. lUintr. d«l Pannm. p. iO. 
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selves to metaphysics ; while others, as Leucippiu, 
DemocrituB, Protagoras, &c. bestowed their chief 
attention on physics.' 

The Elean school owes its ori^n to Xenophanes, 
of Colophon in Ionia.* Exiled from his country, 
which he had celebrated by his verges, he went to 
settle in Sicily, where he could find no means to 
maintain his family but by singing his poetry in 
public,' after the manner of the first philosophers. 
He condemned all games of chance ; and someone 
treating him in consequence as a man of a weak 
mind, and full of prejudices^ he answered : " I am, 
indeed, the weakest of men respecting actions at 
which I could not but blush."' 

Parmenides, his disciple, was of one of the most 
ancient and richest &milies of Elea.* He bestowed 
on his country so excellent a code of laws, that the 
magistrates oblige every cidzen annually to swear he 
will observe them.* Disgusted, at last, with influence 
and authority, he resigned himself wholly to yibila- 
sophy,and passed theremainderof his days in silence 
and meditation. Most of his writings are in verse.^ 

Zeno of Elea, who was his disciple, and adopted 
by him, ° saw a tyrant gradually establishing himself ' 
in a free city, conspired against him, and died, re- 



° Brack. HiaL PhiloA. I. i. p. 1)43. * Born about the yetr 

55S before Cbrist (Bruck. Hiat. Philos. p. 1. 144.) ' Diog. 

LBert. lib. 9. S IS. ' Flut. da Vitios. Pud. L ii. p. 530. 

• Bruck. Hiat. Phil. t. i. p. 1157. * PiM. adr. Colol. L ii. 

p. 1 1^7. Speuaipp. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 9. $ 28. ' Diog. 

ibid. ^ i% ' Id. in Zen. ibid. $ 35. 
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fusing to givfl up hi accomplices/ Thisphiloeophmr 
loved (be public u mucti u he eBteemed tiinuelf. 
His soul, so unahaken in the hour of danger, wai 
not proof against the shafts of calumny. He said : 
*' To be insensible to the evil that is spoken of me, 
I must be so likewise to the good."* 

Among the pbiloaopheri, and particularly among 
those of the Eldati schocd, we find men who took part 
in the administration of the state, such as Parmeni' 
desandZeno/ We see othen who have commanded 
armies. Archytas gained several advantages at the 
head of the Tarentine troops.' Meliisus, a scholar 
of I^rmenides, vanquished the Athenians in a «e«- 
fi^t.* But these examples, and others which might 
be mentioned, by no means prove that philosophy is 
calculated to form statesmen and great generals; 
they only show that a statesman or great general may 
cultivate philosophy. 

Leucippus deviated from the princifJes of his 
master Zeno,' and communicated his own to Demo- 
ciitus of Abdera, in Thrace. 

The latterwasborn in opulence;^ butbereserved 
only a part of his fortune to travel, after ttie example 
of Pythagoras, among the nations whom the Greeks 
treated as barbarians, but who were in feet the 



' Diog. in Z«ni. lib. 9. S 36. Cicer. I'uscul. lib. % c. 32. t. ii. 
p. 3H. Val. Mu.lib. 3. c 3. 'Dioseo. Laert ibid.$39. 

' Diogan. In Pttm. M Zeo. * JEWna. Var. Hist. lib. 7. c. 14. 

Arinox. ap. Diog. Laeri. lib. 8. ^ 83. '' ^lian. ibid. Plut 

in Pw. L i. p. 168 ; eiadv. Colot. t. ii. p. J 126. ' BtucIi. HisL 
PhiloB- t i. p. 1177. ' Id. ibid. Wog. Laen. lib. 9. % 36. 
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guardians of tbe sciences. Oahb return, (ne of hu 
brothers, who had enriched himself by whiU he had 
d>andoned, provided for his wants, which were con- 
fined to mere necessaries : and to ward off the 
<^iation of a law which denied sepulture to the 
citizen convicted of having dissipated the inheri- 
tance of hU fiithers, Democritus read to an assem-r 
My of the inhabitants of Abdera a work which 
completely gained their esteem and adraintion.' He 
|lassed the remainder of his life in profound retire- 
ment; fortunate in possessing an £rdait passion, 
which it was always in bis power to gratify, that of 
edifying himself by his meditations, and others by 
his writings. 

Protagoras," bOTn of poor parents, and employed 
in servile occupations, was discovered and brought 
vip by Democritus, who directed and expended his 
genius. This is the same Protagoras who became 
mie of the most illustrious sophists of Athens, in 
which city he took up his residence. He compiled 
laws for the Thurians in Italy/ wrote on philosophy. 
was accused of atheism* and banished Attica. His 
works were rigorously sou^t after in private houses, 
and burnt in the market-place." 

I know not whether we .should attribute I0 the 
circumstances of the timesjorthe nature of the buman 
mind, a certain singularity which I have frequently 



' Diog. Uert lib. 9. $ 30. * Bruck. Hist. Pbiloa. ton. i. 

p. 1«00. ■ Herul. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 9. $ 60. ■ Diog. 

Lmirt. lib. 9.$ 33. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 2S. p. 41«. 
Suid. in npt^ay. 
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observed with admiration. No sooner does a man of 
abilities and genius make his appearance in a city, 
than other men of genius emerge from obscurity, 
who but for him might possibly never have been 
able to display themselves. CadmuH and Thales in 
Miletus, Pythagoras in Italy, Parmenides in the 
city of Elea, j^schylus and Socrates in Athens, have 
created, if I may so speak, in these different conn- 
tries, generations of emulous minds, eager to equal 
or to surpass their models. Even Abdera, that little 
town, heretofore so celebrated for the stupidity of 
its inhabitants,' had scarcely produced Democritus 
before Protagoras appeared ; and he again will be 
succeeded by a citizen of the same place, by Anax- 
archus, who has already given the most unequivocal 
presages of future exceOence.^ 

Among the authors who have written on philoso- 
phy, I must not omit the dark Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
for he has merited this epithet by the obscurity of his 
style/ This laasi, of the most gloomy characterand 
intolerable pride, began by acknowledging that he 
knew nothing, and ended by declaring ^at he knew 
every thing.* The Ephesians wished to pface him at 
the head of their republic, which he refused, being 
offended at their having exiled hisfriendHermodorus.' 
They asked him for a code of laws. He answered, 
that they were loo corrupt." Having rendered him- 

* Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 43. t. ii. p. 433. Juven. Sat. 
10. V. 50. 4 Diod. La^rt. in Anaxarch. lib. 0. $ AS. 'Cicer. 
do Finib. lib. 3. c. 5. Senec. Epist. 1%, Clunt. Alex. Siromat. 
tib.5. p. S76. 'Diog. LaerL lib. S. $ b. ' Id. ibid. $ It a 0. 
■ H. ibid. ^ 2. 
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«elf universally odioua, he quitted Ephesus, and re- 
tired into the neighbouring mountains, feeding only 
on wild herbs, and deriving no other satisfaction 
from his meditations than vrhat arose from his in- 
creased hatred of mankind. 

Socrates having finished reading a work of Hera- 
clitus, said to Euripides, who lent it him: " What I 
understand of it is excellent ; I make no doubt but 
' the remainder is so likewise: but you risk drown- 
ing yourself in it, if you are not as sktlfiil as a 
Delian diver.'" 

The works of Uiese celebrated writers were ac- 
companied by many others, the authors of which are 
less generally known. Whilst I was congratulating 
Euclid <Hi possessing so valuable a collecUon, I saw a 
man, venerable from his countenance, his age, and 
deportment, enter ttie library. His hair flowed upon 
his shoulders, and was bound with a diadem and a 
crown of myrtle. This was Callias the hierophant, 
or high priest of Ceres, the intimate friend of Euclid. 
who was so attentive as to introduce me to him, and 
prepossess him in my favour. After some moments 
convo'sation I returned to my books, examining them 
with an eagerness which did not escape Callias. He 
asked me whether it would ^ve me pleasure to ac- 
quire some idea of the doctrine they contained. 
I will answer you, said I with vivacity, as one of my 
ancestors formerly did Solon :' " I have quitted Scy- 
thia, I have traversed immense countries, and braved 

' Diog. in Soc. lib. t. k It- Id. in Hericl. lib. 9. $ II. Suid. 
in AjX. ' Lucion. ileGymnas. $ 14. t. ii. p. 80%. 
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the tempegU of the Euziue sea, only to come and 
seek instruction among you." My resolution is 
taken, I will never leave this place : I am going to 
devour the writings of your sages ; for from their 
labours we must undoubtedly learn sublime truths 
essential to the happiness of man. Callias smiled 
at my determination, perhaps with a mixture of 
compassion :—^f this we may judge by the follow- 
ing discourse. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CONTINUATION OF THS FRBCBDINO CHAFTBK. 

Dttamrte »f the High Prieit of Cera on Pint Canm. 

I ONCE dreamed, said Calliaa, that I waa suddenly 
bansported ioto a high road, in the midst of an im- 
mense multitude, composed of persons of aU ages, 
sexes, and conditions. We pressed forward with 
rapid steps, each with a bandage over his eyes, some 
muttering shouts of joy, but the greater part op- 
pressed with chagrin and lisdessQesB. I knew not 
whence I came, nor wbilh«r I wa» going. 1 interro- 
g^ed those wround me. Some answered: Weareaa 
ignorant as yourself, but we follow.those who precede 
US, and precede those who follow us. Others r^ied: 
What signify these questions to us ^ Look at these 
people wbo are pressing us, we must repulse them in 
our turn. Othen again, more rational, said to me : 
The gods have ordained us to run this race, and we 
obey tbdr commands without either participating in 
the idle joy, or sharing in the fruitless sorrow of this 
multitude. I fras suffering myself to be hurried 
away.by the crowd, when I heard a voice exdaiming. 
This is the path of knowledge and of truth. I turned 
and hastily followed, w hen a man seizing me by the 
hand, took off my bandage and led me into a forest, 
where I could see no more than when ] was blinded. 
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We soon lost all traces of the path id which we be- 
fore were, and met with a great number of peraoni 
who had lost themselves like us. Their guides never 
fell in with each other without coming to blows, for 
it was the interest of each to seduce as many followers 
as possible from tberest : they bore torches, and kept 
shaking them in order to dazzle us with the sparks. I 
often changed my conductor, and often fell among 
precipices ; frequently too I found myself stopped 
by an impenetrable wall ; in which cases my guides 
disappeared, leaving me in all the horror of despair. 
Exhausted by littigue, I regretted that I had ever 
quitted the road followed by the multitude, and 
awaked full of this regret. 

O my son, men lived for many ages in a state of 
ignorance, which left their reason at peace ! Content- 
ed with the confused traditions transmitted to them 
concerning the origin of things, they lived happy, . 
withoutseeking to enlai^theirspbere of knowledge. 
But for these last two hundred years, agitated by. a 
secret inquietude, they have endeavoured to penetrate 
the mysteries of nature, on which they formerly be- 
stowed no attention ; and this new malady of the 
human mind has substituted great errors for violent 
prejudices. 

When it was discovered that God, the universe, 
and man, were sublime objects of meditation, the 
mindoftheobserverseemedto acquire new elevation, 
for nothing inspires more elevated ideas or more ex- 
tensive views than the study of nature ; and as the 
ambition of the mind is as active and insatiable as 
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that of the heart, men wished to measure spade, 
ftithom infinity, and pursue the windings of that 
chain which, in the immensity of its folds, embraces 
the universality of beings. 

The works of the first philosophers are didactic 
and unomamented. They proceed only on prin- 
ciples and consequences, like those of goemetri- 
tricians ;' but the grandeur of the subject diffuses a 
majesty over them, which not unfrequendy inspires 
an into-est and respect from their very title. The 
autiior announces that he is about to treat of Nature, 
of Heaven, of the World, of the SoiU of the World. 
Democrttus be^ns one of bis treatises in these im^ 
portant words, / treat of tke Universe.' 

In examining this enormous collection, where the 
most vivid light flashes forth from amidst the most 
profoundobscurity,where excess of delirium is joined 
to the depth of wisdom, where man has at once dis- 
played the strength and weakness of his reason, 
remember, O my son, that Nature is concealed under 
a brazen veil, that the united efforts of men and ages 
never can lift up the extremity of this covering, and 
that the science of philosophy consists in discerning 
the point where mystery begins, and its wisdom in 
revering it. 

In our days we have seen the existence of the 
Deity either totally denied, or called in question, that 
existence so long and uniformly attested by the con- 
sent of all nations.^ Some philosophers formally 

■ See Ocellus Looanos and Timaiu of Locria. ■ Cicar. 

Aca4. c. ta. Uii. p. 31. - ^ Ariatot. da Cml. lib. 1. c. 3. t. i. 

p. 4U. 
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reject it:" others overturn it by their principles. 
Bnt all those reasosers who attempt to &thom the 
essence (^ that infinite being, or to account fdr bis 
operations, necessarily lose tlwrnsdves in the inoon- 
prefaensibility of their subject. 

Ask them. What is Ood ? they will answer. That 
which has neither beginning nor end.' — A pare spi- 
rit;* — en extremely subtle matter, air;' — a fire en- 
dowed widi iutelligeace ;' — the worid.*' No; the 
soul of the world to which it is united, as lite soul is 
to the body.'— He is the sing^ (Mrinciple of all things/ 
Hei8theprinci{deofgood: natter is the princ^ of 
eril.^— Erery thing is executed bj his oomMand and 
under his eye." No ; every thing is perimved by 
suhordinBte agents. — O my ion ! adore God, and 
seek not to know him . 

Ask them, What is ik» uBivene? they wiU an- 
swer, Wlwtever it has ahrays been ; the worid there- 
foie is eternal.' — No; itiBnotetennl.butmatteris.' 
— ^This matter, susceptible of erery form, possessed 
Bone in psrticukir.' — It had a form, it had serend, it 

« Flat, de PUc. Philoa. lib. 1. c 7. t. li. p. 880. * Thil. 

Wf. Dkf. Laert lib. 1. $ 36. ■ Aami»g. mp, AmtoL dm Amd. 
lib. 1. £. S. t i. p.fi21. a^ Ci<tt. d* Nat. Dem. Jik I. c 11. Uii. 
p. 405. ' Diogen. Apoll. ap. Cic«r. ibid. c. 12. Anaxim. ap. 
Ctcer. ibid. c. 10. * Pytbag. ap. Brack, t. i. p. 1077. De- 

luicr. ap. ¥iaL i» PIm. PWlos. lih. 1. c 7. t. M. p. B81. 
^ Aristot. ap. Cia. HA. «. 13. Bead. Post ap. Oicer. ibid. 
Tbalea ap. Plot. ibid. Pythag. ap. Cicer. ibid, c 11. ^X«- 
uophan. ap. Cicm. Acad. 11. c, 9T. t.B. p. 419. "Pirn. Ijoct. 

«f. PkLt.»Lf.«8. Put is Tim. p. 47. UUdtBep. t. jj. p. 
473. ■ PUt ibid. " Ocel. Locan. in init. Diod. Sic. Hb. 1. 
p.«. Hiiit.desOaMcaPrgM.t.1. p.a8r. * AfuW. ds Colo, 
lib. 1.& ia«.iy.4«'. vTim. Loci.«pk PlM.4. iii..p.M- 
Plat, io Tim. ibid. p. 51, &g. 
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had an unlimited number of forms ; for it is Dothia^ 
but water/ but air/ but fire/ but the dements/ but 
an UBemMage of atoms/ but an infinite number of 
incoimptible elements of similar particles, which 
form every species of being by their combination. 
This matter subsisted motitonless in chaos ; intdH- 
gence coaimunicated to it activity, and the worid 
appeared.' — No; it had an irr^ular motion; God 
communicated regularity to it by infusing into it a 
poction of his essence, and the world was made/— 
No ; the Ktoms were floating in the void, and the 
nniferae was the result of their fortuitous concourse." 
—No; in nature there wre but two dements, which 
fanfe produced and preserved every thing; earth, 
and ire which animatea earth.^— No; to the four 
elunents vre muat add love that unites their parts, 
andfaatredtfaat separates them/ — Omysoni waste 
not your da^ in studying the natnre of the oniverae, 
h«t employ thcsn ia filling as boocmies yoa thettttle 
«paee you occMpy in it. 

Ask them, in fine. What is man i they will answer : 
Man exhibits the same pfaenomeaa and the same 

« Tlulae. ap. AriatoL MaUph, lib. L. c. 3. t. ii. p. 84f . Plat, 
ds Plac Fhiloft, lib. 1. c 3. Lu. p. 876l 'Afluim.at Dtogea. 
ap. AriatoL itnd. Pint ibid. ' Hipp, at Herad. ap. ArittM. 

ibid. ' Emped. ap. Ariatot. ibid. ' Dem. ap. Biog. Lant 
lib. a. $44. Plut ibid. p. 877. ■ Aoaxiff. ap- AriatoL da 

CaiOt lib. 3 et 4. b i. p. 477« &c. ( ap. PUiL da Plac Philoa. lib. 
Lc.3.p.87«; ^. Oiog. Laort. in Ana^. lib. 2. $ 8. 'Tin. 
Locr. ap. Flat. L iii. fL ». Plat, in Tim. p. J4. 'Pint, da 

Plaa.PbiioB.lib.l.c.4.t. ii.p.67S. ' Pannea. ap. AristoL 

Matifh. lib. L c. fu t. ii. p.«17. 'En^eil t^ AristotifaM. 

c 4. p. 844; 
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contradictions as the universe of which he is the ab- 
stract." The principle which has at all times been 
distinguuhed by the name of soul and inteUigence is 
a nature perpetually in motion/ — It is a number 
which moves of itself.' — It is a pure spirit^ say they, 
which has nothing in common with bodies. — But if 
80, how can it beacquainted with them ?'— It is rather 
■ a very subtle air* — a very active fire'' — a flame ema- 
nating from the sun' — a portion of »ther* — a very 
light water' — a mxiture of several elements." — It is 
an assemblage of ingenious and spherical atoms, simi- 
lar to those subtle particles of matter which we see 
floatingin theraysof the sun.' It isasimple being. 
— No ; it is a compound being ; it is composed of 
several principles, it is composed of several opposite 
qualities." — It is the blood circulating in our veins.' 
This soul is diffused throu^ our whde body. — It re- 
sides only in the brain, — in the heart,' — in the 
diaphragm.' It perishes with us. — No ; it is unpe- 
rishable ; but it animates other bodies ;— but it re- 

' Vita Pylhagor. ap. Pholium, p. 1317. ' Tbalee. ap. PluL 
de Plac. PhiltB. lib. 4. c 2. t. ii. p. 8118. ■ Pytbag. ap. Plut. 

ibid. Zenocr. ap. eund. da Procr. ADiro. t ii. p. 1012. Aristot. 
Topic lib. 6. c 3. t. i. p. 243. ' Aristot de Aoim. lib. 1. c. 2. 
t i. p. S31. ' PIql de Plac Philos. lib. 4. c. 3. ^ Aristoc. 
iUd. ' Epidiann. apt Varr. de Ling, Lat. lib. 4. p. 17. * Py- 
tbag. ap. IMog. Laert. lib. 8. ^ 28. ' Hij^on. ap. Arislot. ibid, 
p. S20. ■ Eroped. ap. Aristot iUd. p. 019. " Democr. et 
Leudpp. ap. AriBtoL ibid. p. 610 ; ap. Stob. Eclog. Phyi. lib. 1. 
p. S3. Pint, de Plac. Philoa. lib. 4. c. 3. t. ii. p. 898. ' Ari»- 
tot. ibid. Plut ibid, c. 3 et 4. ' Critias. ap. Aristot. ilrid. p. 

031. Macrob. de Somn. Scip. lib. 1. c. 14. ^ Enped. ap. 

Cicer. TubcuI. g. 9. lib. 1. L ii. p. 339. 'I^t dePlac. Pbiloi. 
lib. 4. G. 5. p. 890. 
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Unites with the soul of the universe.' — O my wa ! re- 
gaiaie the emotions and passions of your soul, and 
seek Dot to comprehend its essence. 

Such is the general sketch of the opinions which 
men have invented on the most important subjects of 
philosophy This abundance of ideas is in effect a 
real dearth; and that pile of learning you have before 
your eyea, that pretended treasure of sublime know- 
ledge, no other than a wretched heap of errors and 
contradictions. Look not there for systems uniform 
and correct in all their parts, for clear ^positions, 
and solutions applicable to every phenomenon of na- 
ture. Almost all tiiese authors are unintelligible, be- 
cause they are too concise ; they are so, because they 
fear to shock the opinions of the multitude. They 
envelope theirdoctrine in expressionseithermetapbo' 
rical or contrary to theu- real principles ; in fine, they 
are unintelligible, because they effect to be so, to 
dude difficulties they had not foreseen, or which 
they find themselves unable to resolve. 

If, nevertheless, dissatisfied with the conclusions 
which you have just heard, you wish to acquire acur- 
sory knovrledge of Uieir principal systems, you will 
be terrified at the nature of the questions which 
they presume to discuss at the very outset. Is there 
but one principal in the universe? Ought we to 
admit several? If there be but one, is it moveable 



• Plut 40 PUc. PMIoi. Uh. 4. c 7. Cicer. Tuicul. c. 9. Ub. 1. 
■ t. ii. p. «».. 

VOL. III. C 
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or immoveftbte? If there be Mveral, are tiiey finite 
or mfiaite?* 

But the great question was to explain the forma- 
tion of the unirerse, and to assign the t^use of that 
astonishing; number of species and individual beings 
which nature presents to our eyes. The form's and 
qualities of bodies vary, and are in a perpetual state 
ofdestmcUoh and reproduction; but the matter of 
which they are composed eternally subsists ; &nd th6 
imagination is able to pursue it through all its num- 
berless dinsions and su1}divi8ions, until it at length 
arrives at a simple being, the first principle of the 
universe and of aD individual bodies.* The founders 
of the Ionian school, and some philosophers of (Hher 
schools, applied themselveslodiscover thissimple and 
Indivisible being. Some imagined it to be the ele' 
ment of water;* others air; others again combined 
earth and fire with these tm> elements; and a fourth 
sect supposed tiiat from all eternity there had existed, 
in the primative mass, an immense number of motion- 
less parts, determinate in form and Und ; and that 
nothing more was requisite than to collect ^ the 
sc&ttered particles of air. In order to form that ele- 
ment; all the atoms of gold to compose that metal, 
and so on with every other species of matter/ 

The sole object of these different systetts was the 
imaterial and {mssive principle of ftings ; but it vras 

' Arislot. d« Nat. Auscult lib. 1. c 3. t. i. p. 316. ■ Id. 

■•UjA. nb. 1. e. S. t ii. p. i4«. ■ Id. iUd. f. Mt. Plat, de 
PUc Pfailos. lib. 1. c. 3. L ii. p. 87$. ' Aratot. Mattpb. lib. 1. 
c. S. t ii. p. 843. 
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toon diS4)over«d that a second principle wu necftssaty 
to b«itow Mtif ity an (h6 fomer. Fire appeared ftt 
j^j^ral to be an a^nt equal to the (Composition and 
decomposition of bodies ; whilst otheifi imagined they 
perceived in the particles of crude matter a sort of 
sympathj and antipathy capable c^ alternately sepa* 
nUng and uniting them.* These, aod other hypothe* 
ses since substituted for them, being inapplicable to 
«11 the varieties of nature, their authors were often 
under the necessity of recurring to other principles, 
or of sinking under the weight of difficulties, like 
those Wrestlers, who entering the lists without being 
BUiBcienUy inured to discipline proper for their ex* 
ercise, owe the petty silccesses on which they pride 
themselves to chance.' 

The order and beauty which are apparent through 
the whole universe, compelled men at length to ref^r 
them to an Intelligent cause. This the early philo- 
sophers of the lifnian school had acknowledged ;^ but 
Anaxagoras, possibly following Hermotimus, was the 
first who distinguished It fh>m matter, and positively 
pronounced that all things existed from eternity in 
the primitive mass, and that intelligence imparted 
Its actiTlty to this mass, and brought it into order. 

Before the Ionian school had attained to this ele<- 
vnted truth, which, after idl, was no more tiian the 
fthclenl tradition of all nations, Pythagoras, or Vnther 
hU disciples ; for, notwithstanding we are to neift tfie 

■, Bnlped. ap. Plut. d« Phc PbilH. lib. 1. o. 3. t. ti, (l.)878. 
.'AnBUipk.Mffaptblib. l.c.4. t. ii. p. 844. Mdi ibid. c. I. 
t ii. p. 843. Cicer. At, Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 10. t. ii. t>. 40& . 

g3 
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tiioe in which he lived, it is impossible to learn thv 
geouioe opinions of thu extraordinary man ; some Py- 
thagoreans, I say, considered the universe as matter , 
animated by an intelligence which sets the whole in 
motion, and is so intimately diffused through all its 
parts as to be incapable of separation from it.* This 
intelligence may be considered as the author of all 
things, as a very subtle fire, a most pure flame, or as 
the force which has subdued matter, and still holds it 
enchained.' As its essence cannot be an object of 
the senses, to express it let us borrow, not the lan- 
guage of the senses, but that of the mind. Let us 
give to intelligence, or the active principle of the uni- 
verse, the name of monad or unity, because it must 
be always the same ; to matter, or the passive prin- 
ciple, that of dyad or multiplicity, because it is subject 
to every kind of change; and to the world, that of 
triad, since it is the result of intelligence and matter. 

Severtd of the disciples of Pythagoras have occa> 
sionally annexed other ideas to these expressions, but 
they have almost universally sought for properties, by 
the knowledge of which they nugbt attain that of 
nature in the sdence of numbers; properties which 
to.them seemed to be indicated in the phenomena 
of sonorous bodies.* 

If we stretch a string and divide it successively 
into two, three, and four parts, in each half we shall 
have the octave of the whole ; in the three fourths 

' Cicar. d* Vu. Daor. lib. 1. c. 11. t ii. p. 405. ' Jtutin. 
Mnt. Orat td Geot. p. 90. • Ariitot. M«Uplt. lik 1. c. S. 
L tt. p. S46. 
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iU foarth; in the two thirds its fifth. The octave 
then will be aa 1 to 3; thefourth„aa3 to4; and the* 
fifth, as 3 to 3. The importance of this observation 
made them give to the numbers 1, % 3, 4, the name 
of the sacred quaternary. 

Such were the proportions of Pythagoras/ such 
the principles on which was founded the musical sys- 
tem of all nations, and particularly of that which this 
philosopher found among the Greeks, and which he 
improved by his discoveries. 

In consequence of these discoveries, which are to 
be ascribed to the Egyptians, it was easy to conclude 
that the laws of hannony are invariable, and that Na- 
ture herself has irrevocably fixed the value and the 
intervals of tones. But as she is always uniform in 
her works, why may not she have observed the same 
laws in the general system of the universe i This idea 
was a new ray of light to active minds, prepared (or 
entjiusiasm by retirement, abstinence, and medita- 
tion ; to men who religiously dedicated every day 
some hours to music, and especially to the acquiring 
of ajust intonation.* 

Presently it was discovered that the numbers 1, % 
3, and 4,^ not only contun one of the principles of 
the musical system, but also those of physics, and, 
even of morals. Every thing was considered as pro- 
portion and harmony ; time, justice, friendship, and 

' Rousaier, Mem. sur li Muaique dw Aocieiu, p. 39. ' Plul< 
da Virtut. Mor. t. ii, p. 441. Arislid. Quinlil. de Music. Ub. 3. 
I. ii. p. lis. Boeth. de Mas. lib. I. c. 1. p. 1373. " Sext. 

Kmpir. adv. Arith. lib. 4. h 1. p. 331. 
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inteiligeoce, were no other thfin tfae relations of num* 
bere.' 

Empedodee admitted four elementa, water, air, 
eaitb^ and &%. Other Pythagorean* diicovered 
' four faculties in the soul ; ^ all our virtue proceeded . 
fram four prindide virlues. As the numbers which 
compose the sacred quaternary produce, when com- 
Uned, the number ten, the most perfect of all ; from 
thievery combination' ten spheres were to be admitted 
into the heavens, though they contain but nine." 

Such of the Pythagoreans, in fine, as supposed the 
unireree to be animated by a soul, were unable to gi ve 
any more satisfoctory solution of the motions of the 
heavens, and the distance of the celestial bodies from 
tbe earth, than by estimating the degrees of activity 
poMessed by this soul from the centre to the circum- 
ference of the universe.* Now, if we divide this im- 
mense space into thirty-six intervals, or rather ima- 
gine a line extending ft-om the. centre of the earth to 
the extremities of the planetary world, and divided 
into thirty-six parts, at the distance of a tone or semi- 
tone from each other, we shall have the musical scale 
of tfae universal soul." The celestial bodies are placed 
at different degrees of this scale, etdiitences relatively 
proportionate to each other, as in the ratios of the 



' AriitoL MeUph. lib. 1. c. 5. t. ii. p. 845. Diogen. Laen. in 
- Pythag. lib. 8. % 33. ' Plut. de Plat. Pbilos. lib. 1. c. 3. t. ii 

p. «77. ' U. ibid. p. 87«. • Arirtot. MsWph. lib. I. c. 6. 
t ii. p. 846. ■ Tim. Locr. ip. Plat, t iii. p. 9«. Pl«t. io Tim. 
p. SS. ' Bttt. Renurq. sur Tiinoc, dana I'Hialoire iet Cauicia 
Piamiercs, t. ii. p. 97. 
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fifth and oth^r consoiiances . Their motion*, directed 
after the same proportions,' produce a delightful and 
divine harmony. The Muses, like so man; syrens, 
hare placed their thrones upon the stars ; they regu- 
late the cadenced motions of the celestial spheres, and 
preside over those eternal and ravishing concerts 
which can beheard only in the silence of the passions, '- 
and which are said to hare filled the soul of Pytha- 
goras with the purest delight.^ 

The proportions whi(^ some wished to estahlishbe- 
tween the distances and motions of the celestial 
spheres, others pretended to discover in the magni- 
tude of the planets, or in the diameters of their 
orbits.' 

This theory is overthrown by the laws of nature ; 
but when it made itq appearance, those laws were 
scarcely known ; and had they been better under- 
stood, men would not have had the courage to re- 
nounce the illusions of a system created and embel- 
lished by imagination. 

Not less chimerical, but still more unintelligible, 
is another principle admitted by many Pythagoreans. 
According to the observations of Heraclitus of Ephe- 
suB,' bodies are in a continual state of evaporation and 
fluidity : the particles of matter of which they are 
composed are perpetually escaping, in order to give 

' Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. fllT. Ariatot. de Calo, lib. 2. 
c. 9. t i. p. 403. PIttt. de Aoim. Procr. t. ii. p. 10S9. <> Emp»- 
docl. ip. Porphjrr. de Viii Pythag. p. SS. Junbl. c. IS. p. 53. 
■ Plui. ibid. p. 1098. ' AriiUt. de C9I0, lib. 3. c 1. 1. i. p. 
473. Id. MeMph. lib. 1. c. «. t. ii. p. 847. Ibid. lib. 11. c. 4. 
p. 057. 
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pbce to others, which will fly off id their tiirn, until 
the moment ofthediBSoIutlon of the whole formed by 
theircombination.* — This imperceptible motion, but 
which is real and common to all sensible beings^ is 
every instant altering their qualities, and transform- 
ing them into other beings which retain only an 
apparent conformity with the former. We are not 
to-day what we were yesterday : to-morrow we shall 
no longer be what we are to-day.' It is with us as 
with the ship of Theseus, which we still preserve, 
though the component parts of it have been frequent- 
ly renewed. 

Now, what certain and permanent ideas can result 
from this fluctuation of all things; from this impetu- 
ous current, this flowing and ebbing of the fugitive 
particles of all beings ? What instant would you seize 
to measure an object which is incessantly increasing 
and decreasing?* Our knowledge of every kind, vari- 
able as the object it embraces, could therefore pos- 
sees nothing fixed and stable ; for there could be 
neither truth nor wisdom, did not nature herself lay 
open to us the foundations of science and of virtue. 

It is nature, which, by withholding from us tiie 
faculty of discovering all the individuals of a species, 
and permitting us to arrange them und.er certain 
classes, raises our minds to the contemplation of the 
primitive ideasof things.' Sensible objects are in- 

' Plal. ID Conv. lom. iii. p. 207. ' Epichirtn. ap. Diog, 
Uert. in PUl lib. 3. $ 1 1. " Id. ibid. § 10. Plat, in Thest. 
t. i. p. 152. Jimbl, c. 99. p. 136. ' Plut. de Plac. Philoe, 

ib. l,c. 3. t. ii. p. 877. 
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deed subject to change ; but the general idea of a 
man, a tree, of genera and species admits of none. 
These ideas then are immutable ; and far from be- 
ing regarded as simple abstractions of the mind, 
should be considered as actual beings, as the genuine 
essences of things.' Thus the tree and the cube 
you have before your eyes are but the copy and 
image of the cube and tree which have existed from 
all eternity in the intellectual world, in that pure 
and glorious abode where justice, beauty, virtue, 
and all the prototypes of every substance and every 
form, have eternally resided. 

But what influence can ideas and the proportions 
between numbers have on the universe ? InteUigence^ 
which according to Pythagoras, penetrates the parts 
of matter, is continually employed in reducing to 
order and modelling these parts, sometimes in one 
way, sometimes in another, presiding over the r^id 
and successive renovaticm of generations, destroy- 
ing individuals, preserving species, but constantly 
obliged, as some affirm to regulate its stupaidous 
operations by the eternal proportions of numbers : 
and, as others say, to consult the eternal ideas of 
things, which are to it what a model is to an 
artist. 

After the example of tiiis divine intelligence, the 
sage should constantly have his eyes fixed on one of 
these two principles ; either to produce in his soul the 
harmony he admires in the universe, or to imitate in 

' Plul. ill PaniieD. t. iii. p. 133, 13S. Cicer. OraL C. 3. 1. 1. 
p. 4M. 
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hit own person the Tirtuee^ the divine eBeence of 
which has been the object of his contemplation. 

By thus bringing into a closer point of view a few 
of the scattered outlines of the works you have be- 
fore you, I have endeavoured to explain the parti- 
cular systems of some of the Pythagoreans. But the 
doctrine of numbers is so obscure, so profound, and 
so attractive to minds of little reflection, that it baa 
given birth to a multitude of opinions. 

Some have distinguiBhed numbers from ideas or 
species ;* othenhave coDfouodedthem with species ; 
as they, in fact, contain a certain quantity of indivi- 
duals.^ It has been said that numbexs exist sepanUely 
from bodies : it has been assertedloo that they exist 
in bodies themselves.* Sometimee aumber seems to 
designate the element of extent; itia Ae subatance, 
or principle, and last tarm of bodies, as points are of 
linea, surfaces, and all magnitude;* sometimes it ex- 
[M«S8es only theform of the primitive dement.* Thus 
the terrestrial element has theform of asquare; fire, 
ur^ and water, have Aat of the different species of 
triangles, and these various configurations suffice to 
explain all the effects of nature.' This mysterious 
term, in a word, is in general no more than an arbi- 
trary sign to express either the nature and essence 
^the first elements, or their forB)s and proportions, 
or the ideas or rtemal models of all things. 

■ ArifloL Metaphys. lib. U. cap. 1. 1. ii. p. 953. >' Plat, ia 
Phileb. t.ii. p. 18. 'Ariatot-Meliphys. lib. II. c. 3. p. 953- 

' Id. ibid. lib. 5. c. I el a ; lib. 14. c. S. ' Id. ibid. lib. 12. 

c. 5. ' Tim. Locr. ap. PUt. t. iii. p. 08. 
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We must here observe tiiat Pytbagom* did not 
affirni UiAt ftll thingt were formed by the virtue of 
numbers.' If, in contempt of his express words, 
some of his disciples,^ imputing a real existence and 
secret virtue to ntimbers, have conudered them «« 
the consUtnent principles of the universe, Uiey have 
so grossly neglected to unfold and explain th^ir 
system, that we must be obliged to leave them to 
their impenetrable profundity. 

The obscurity andcontradictions the reader meets 
with in perusing these productions, arise, 1st, from the 
abstruseness with which the questions are treated by 
their authors; Sdly, from tiiedivcrsity of acceptations 
in which the words bemg, principle, cnuscj eltmetU, 
AU^tonce, and all the terms made use of in philosophip 
language, may be taken ;' 3dly, from the ornaments 
withwhicb the early interpreters of nature embellish- 
ed their dogmas, for, as they wrote in verse, they ad* 
dressed themselves more frequently to the imagJnatjpQ 
than to reason ;^ 4thlyt from the variety of metbodA 
introduced into certain schoob- Several disciples of 
Pythagoras, while examining into Uie principles of 
beings, fixed their attention on the nature of our 
ideas, and passed almost without perceiving it, from 
the sensible to the intellectual world. The infant 
science of metaphysics now obtwned the preference 



( ThuD. ap. Slob. Eclog. Fbys. lib. 1. p. 37. " Aritiot. 

de CcriOilib. 3. o. 1. 1. J. p. 474. Jd, Melapb. lib. 1. c. 5 etfi. 
t. ii. p. 84»et848. 'Id. ibid. lib. 5. &!,&<:■ t. ii. p. 883, &c. 
Id. de Anim.lib. 1. c 7. L i. p. S27. ^ Meteorol. lib. 2. c. 3. 
t. i. p. 5S6. 
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over that of oatuml philosophy : and, as those laws of 
rigid dialectics which check the mind in its deviations 
were not yet fonned,' reason imperiously substituted 
her testimony for that of the senses. Nature^ which 
unif(tfnily tends to single operations", presents 
nothing but multitude and changes : reason which 
ever aUempts to generalise, beholds nothing but 
unity and immobility; and, soaring on the wings of 
enthusiasm and imagination,' rose from abstraction 
toab8traction,reachedaheightof theory at which the 
most attentive mind is scarcely able to sustain itself. 

It was more particularly in the Elean school that 
the art or licentiousness of reasoning displayed all its 
resources. There two orders of ideas were esta- 
blished : the first having bodies and their sensible 
qualities for their object; the second considering 
beingpurelyinitself,and unconnected with existence. 
Hence resulted two methods : the one founded, as 
was pretended, on the evidence of reason and truth ; 
the other on that of the senses and oiHuion." Both 
proceeded nearly in the same steps. Hitherto the 
philosophers who availed themselves of the authority 
of the senses imagined they had discovered that, to 
produce an effect. Nature employed two opposite 
prindples, as earth and fire. In tike manner, the 
philosophers who only consulted reason, employed 
their meditations on entity and non-entity, on finite 

' Aristot. Metaph. lib. 1. c. 6.' p. 848. H. ibid. lib. 1 1. 1. 4. 
p. 937. ■ Id. ibid. bb. 7. c Ifl. p. 924. ' Parineo. ap. Sext. 
Empiric, adv. Logic, lib. 7. p. 39. ' Aristot. Nsl. Auscull. 

lib. I . c. 6. t. i. p. 3%% 
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and infinite^ on unity and multi^city, on even and 
odd numbers, Sec.' 

An immeasurable difficulty was still to be sur- 
mounted in the application of these abstractions, and 
the combination of physics and metaphysics. But if 
some have attempted to reconcile these, they have ef- 
fected it with so little perspicuity, as generaUy to leave 
their readers ignorant whether they are speaking as 
natural philosophers or metapbysicmns. Sometimes 
we shall find Parmenides supposing neither produc- 
tion nor destruction in nature;^ sometimes pretend- 
ing that earth and lire are the princi[des of all gene- 
ration.' We shall see others who admit no kind of 
harmony between tiie senses and reason, and, atten- 
tive only to internal knowledge, regard external ob- 
jects, but as so many fidlacious appearances, and as 
the inexhaustible sources of error and imposture. 
Nothing really exists > exclaims one of them : If 
any thing did exist, it would be impossible to know 
it ; if we could know it, it would be impossiUe to 
render it sensible.' Another, intimately persuaded 
that we ought neither pontively to deny nor affirm 
any thing, was doubtfid of his wmxls, and explained 
himself only by signs.* 

I must give you an examine of the mode of 
reasoning of these philosophers : 1 shall borrow it 
from Xenophanes, the leader of the Elean school. 

'AriHot. Meuph. tib. 1. c5.p. ft4S; tib. 13. c I. <I<L 

de Ctelo, lib. 3. c 1. L i. p. 473. ' Id. MeUph. Kb. 1. c^ 5. 

p. 847. Nat. Aaieatt, lib. 1. c. Q. L i. p. 3S1. • GorgiM, ap. 
Arinot. L i. p^ 1348. Isoer. Helea. I^od. t. ii. p. 119. 'Arii. 
lot. MetBph. lib. 4. c. 5. i. ii. p. 878. 
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Nothing can proceed from nothing.' Ptom Qiih 
principle, adopted by all his diiciplet, it follows, that 
■what exiits must be eternal ; that What is eternal is 
infinite, since it has neithtrbeginningnorend; what 
ii infinite must be single, for If it vrtrt otherwise tt 
>*ouId be several ; one part would be a limit to the 
other, and it would cease to be infinite ; what Issingle 
is always similar to itself. Now, a single, eternal, and 
always similar being, must be immoveable^ since ft 
caA neithet pass into the vacuntn which is nothing, 
nor th6 pktmm whkh it hardly occupies. It must be 
immoveable, for if it were subject to the least 
change, something would happen in it which was 
not there before, and overthrow the fhndamental 
principle. Nothing can proceed from nothing.* 

In tiiis infinite being, therefore, which comprises 
all things, and the idea Of which is inseparable from 
Intelligence and eternity,' there is neither any min- 
gling of parts, nor diver&lty offorms, nor generation, 
dor destruction.' But how can this Immutability be 
reconciled vf ith the successive revolutions we behold 
in nMUjre t They are but an illusion, answers Xeno- 
pbaott ; the universe exhibits to us but one moving 
scene ; the scenery exists, but the motion is the work 
ofoursenftes. No, saidZeno, motion is impossible. 



"AnstoLdeXenoph. t.i. p. 1241. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 
c 11. I. ii. p. 406. Batt. Hut dea Gkas. Pr«m. t, i. p, 381. 
'BnKk.Hiat.Phil«8.t.i.p. 1148. * Ariiiot. MaUph» lib. 1. 

«. 6. f.S47. Oiog. hunt, ib Xan. lib. f. S 1>- 8«it. Ittpir- 
Pyitbon. Hypot. lib. 1 . o. 3ft. p. M. 'A ri*t«l. di Colo, lib. 9. 
«. I. t. i. p. 473. 

3 
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He Baid, end proved it so a« to astonish his antago- 
nistsi and reduce thenft to silence.* 

Ob ! my son^ what strange knowledge have these 
celebrated men, who pretend to have brought nature 
underaubjection, introduced into the worid !^ and how 
humiliating were the study of philosophy, if after be- 
^nningin doubt/ it must terminate in such paradoxes ! 
Let ug do justice to those who have advanced th«m. 
In general they loved truth, and, thinking to discover 
it by means of abstract ideas, they were led astray by 
imi^ciUy f(Jlowing retaon, with whose boundaries 
they were unacquainted . When, after hating run the 
circle of error, they became better informed, they stiU 
gave themselves up with no less ardour to the samtr 
discussions, esteeming them proper to fix the mind, 
and to acquire a greyer precision of ideu. It iliuu 
not be denied too, that many of these philosophers, 
litUe Worthy of so respectable a name, entered the 
liRts merely to try their strength, and to signalize 
UtemseWes by t]-ium][>hb, *s disgntefid to the victor as 
to Uie vanquished. Al reason, or rather the art of 
rtBsonihg, has had its infancy as well as the other 
arts, inaccurate degnittons, and the frequent abuse of 
words never failed to fUmish new weapons to skilfiil 
oi* Yigorous disputants. We hate almo&t seen the thne, 
when, in onler to pivrt: diat the words otte and tiutt^ 
may dehote the same obj«ct, cavillers (bight be fouvtd 
touainutih that a persoh tttigM fte brionein qmditf of 

* Aristot. Nat Auscult, lib. 0. c 14. b i. p. M6. Id. Tt^ic 
lib. S.C. 8. t.i. p. 2f4. * Id. Metopb. lib. 1. c.S.t. ii.p.S4tv 
■ Id. ibid. lib. S. c. 1. p. 858. 
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man, but that he mi^t be two in quality of mui 
and musician." These absurd puerilities at present 
inspire only contempt, and are wholly abandoned to 
the sophists. 

It still remains for me to mention to you a system 
as remarkable from its singularity as from the repu- 
tation of its authors. 

The vulgar see nothing around the globe which 
they inhabit but a vault shining with light during 
the day, and sparkling with stars during the night. 
These are the limits of their universe. That of some 
philosophers has no bounds, and has been enlarged, 
almost in our time, to a degree, that pverawes and 
terrifies the imagination. 

The first idea was, that the moon was inhabited ; 
then that the stars were so many woiids, and that the 
number of these worlds must be infinite, since none of 
them could serve as a boundary or circumference to 
the others.* What an extensive view did this open at 
once to the human mind ! Though we employ eternity 
itself to traverse the immeasurable space, borrowthe 
wings of Aurora, fly to the planet Saturn, into the 
heavens which extend above thatplanet, still shall we 
continually findnew spheres, and worlds accumulating 
on each other ! still shall we find infinity throughout,, 
in matter, in space, in motion, in the number of worlds 
and stars that embellish them; and, afler nuUions of 
years.scarcely shall we be acquainted with a few poi nts 

* Plat, in Phileb. t. ii. p. 14. • Xen. ap. Diog. LmA. lib. 9. 
$10. Pint, de PUc. Ptiiloi. lib. I.e. 3.t.ii.p.Sr9; c.5.p,87»; 
lib. i. c 13. p. 888. CicOT de Finib. lib. 3. c. 3T. t. ii. p. 138. 
Mem. fte I' Acad. dt» Bell. Letir. t. is. p. TO^ 
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of the vast empire of nature ! Oh ! how has this 
sublime theory a^^^randized the univerie in our 
eyes ! And if it be true that our soul expands with 
our ideas, and assimilates in some measure with the 
object which it penetrates, how greatly should man 
pride \ammM in having fathomed what is in itself so 
inconceivably profound ! 

Pride himself ! exclaimed I with surprise ; and 
wherefiDre, most venerable Callias? My mind is 
overwhelmed at the very idea of this boundless great- 
ness, before which all other greatness is aiinihilated. 
You, myself, all men, are no more in my eyes than 
insects in an immense ocean, in which kin^ and con- 
querors are distinguished only because they agitate 
a little more than others the particles of water Uiat 
surround them. At these words Callias surveyed 
me, and after a moment's reflection, seizing my hand, 
replied : My son, an insect that obtains a glimpae of 
infinity, partakes of that greatoees which aetonishes 
you. He then resumed his discourse. 

Among the artists who have passed their lives in 
composing and decomposing worlds, Leucippus and 
Democritus, rejecting numbers, ideas, harmonical 
proportions, and that scaffolding till then erected by 
metaphysics, admitted, after the example of some 
philosophers, only a vacuum and atoms as the prin- 
ciples of all things ; but they deprived those atoms of 
the qualities ascribed to them, leaving only figure and 
motion.' Let us hear Leucippus and Democritus. 

'MosbeiD. in Cudvrorth, c. i. ^ 18. t. i. p. 30. Brack. Hi«t. 
Philos. Li. p. 1173. 

VOL. III. H : : ,-*- ■ : 
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The universe is infinite, it contains an infinity of 
worlds and vortjces which are perpetually producmg>' 
periflhbg, and re-producing ; but no supreme intel- 
ligence presides over these stupendous revolutions ; 
every thing in nature is eflected by mechanical and 
simple laws. Do you wish to know how one of these 
worlds is formed ? Imagine an infiiuty of eternal, 
indivisible, unalterable atoms, of every fwm and size, 
hurried into an immense void by a blind and rapid 
motion.^ After multiplied and violent shocks, the 
most unwieldy are detruded and compressed into a 
point of space which becomes the centre of a vortex; 
the most subtle fly off on every side and shoot to dif- 
ferent distances. In a series of ages the former com- 
pose earth and water ; the latter air and fire. This 
last element, consisting of active and light globules, 
extends itself like a luminous dome around the earth : 
the air, agitated by this perpetual flux of corpuscles, 
which rise from the inferior regions, becomes an im- 
petuous current ; and this current hurries along the 
stars which were successively formed within its bo- 
som.' 

Every thing in physics as well as morals may be 
explained by a similar mechanism, and without the 
intervention of an intelligent cause. It is from the 
union of atoms that the substance of all bodies is 

■ Diog. in Laert. Leucipp. lib. 9. $ 30, &c Id. in Demc»cr. 
ibid. § 44. Brack, ibid. p. 117S et 1187. Hist, des Causes 
Premium, p. 363. ' Ariatot. de Oener. lib. 1. c. 1. 1. i. p. 4S3. 
Id. de Calo, lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 478. Plut. de Plu. Philos. lib. 1. 
c 3. t ii. p: 877. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c 34. t ii. p. 41S. 
'I^at-.dePUc. Pbiloa. lib. I.&4.L ii. p.878. 
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fiHined; ilfi^ from their figdreand avrm^roenttbaft 
<xM, heat, cdours/atid cdtthq varieties' of nature^ 
are dcniVed ;^ -it is thnr'ntdtion- wfaitA incessantly 
pTOduccB altars, ^and destroys bein^ ; and as this 
niotJon is necessary, we have given it in the name-of 
destiny and fatality.' Our sensations, our ideas, are 
produced by thin images of every object, which are 
continually detaching themselves to aSect our or- 
gans." Our soul periahes with the body,' because, 
like fire, it is only composed of subtle globules, the 
coQtinuityof which is broken by death;" and since 
there is nothing real in nature, except atoms and the 
void,' we are compelled, by a series of inductions, 
to admit that opinion constitutes the only difference 
between vice and virtue.^ 

Oh! my son, prostrate thyself before the Deity; 
deplore in his presence the wanderings of the human 
mind, and vow to be at least as virtuous as those phi- 
losophers in general were, whose principles tended to 
desb^y virtue ; for it is not in writings unknown to 
the multitude, in systems generated In a heated ima- 
gination, or produced by a restlessness of mind, or by 
the desire of celebrity, that you must study the ideas 
entertained of morals by their authors : it is in their 

"Arisiot. Metaph. lib. 1. c. 4. t. H. p. 84&. Diogen. Laert. 
ia Pyrrfa. lib. 9. § 73. ' Stoh. Ecl<«. Phys. Ub. 1 . c. 8. p. la 
* DiogeD. L^ri. b Democr. lib. 9. S 44. Pint de Plac. Philoa. 
lib. 4. c. 8. p. 809. Cieer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 38. t. ii. p. 439. 
■ Plttl. ibid. c. 7. * AriMot. de Anim. lib. 1 . c. 3. L i. p. QI9. 

' Sttxt. Eropir. Pyrrh. HypoL lib. 1. c. 30. p. M. Id. ad*. Lc^ 
lib. 7. p. S99. * Cudif ortb de Just, et Honest Notit ad Cal*. 

Sytt iDtell. § 3. t ii. p. fl39. Brack. Hist. Philot. t i. p. 1199. 
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conduct, it is in those works, in which, attentive 
only to truth and public utility, they, render that 
homage to morajs and to virtue, which has been 
constandy paid to (hem in all ages, and in every 
nation. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Contjimation of the Ltbrary, AttroHomy, GMgn^y. 

Callus departed after he had finished his discourse, 
and Euclid addressing me, said, I have heen long 
endeavouring to find in Sicily the work of Petron of 
Himera, who notonlyadmittedtheplurafity of worlds, 
but ventured even to ascertain their number.' How 
many do you think be reckoned ? One hundred and 
eighty-three. Like the Egyptians, he compared the 
universe to a triangle,' sizQr worlds are ranged on 
each of its sides ; and the three others on the three 
angles. Governed by the peaceful movementwhich 
regulates certain dances among us, these worlds keep 
gradually approaching and changing places. The 
middle of the triangle is the seat of truth ; there in a 
state of pioibund repose, the affinities and models of 
all that has been, oris to be, reside. Around these 
pure essences is eternity, from the d^h of which 
time proceeds, and, like an inexbaustible stream, 
flows and is distributed among the multitude of 
worlds.* 

These ideaswere not very remote from the Pytha- 
gorean system of numbers* and I conjecture — Here I 

' Plut. de One. Def. t. ii. p. 4«S. • Id. de Ud. M Onr. 

(. ii. p. 373. • Id. de Orac. Defect t. ii. p. 433. 
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interrupted Euclid. Before your philosophers bad 
gone so for in search of a number of worlds, they 
were acquainted doubtless with the most minut« 
particulars respecting that which we inhabit. I sup- 
pose that there is not a single body in our heavens, 
whose nature, magnitude, figure, and motion, they 
have left imdetdrmined. 

That you shall judge of, answered Euclid. Ima- 
ginea circle/ a sort of wheel, 4he circumference. of 
which, twenty-eight times la^er than that of the 
earth, coli^M an immense body of fire in its conca-i 
vity. Prom the have, the diameter of which is eqttal 
totbat of^e eartb, torrents of light are continually 
escaping that iUamine our world." Such is the idea 
we may form of the sun. We may obtain one of the 
moon, by BUf^sing itt circumference nineteen times 
huger than that of our globe." Shall I explain my- 
self more simply i^ The igneous partides which arise 
from the earth fly oS io-tlie day, and collect in a single 
pointof tbe heavens to fomtthe sun ; in the night they 
coUect in several points and are converted into stars. 
But as these exbalatitnis are quickly consumed, they 
are peq>etuaUy roiewed to procure us every day a 
new sun, and evetynight new stars.' Nay itha* 
sometimes happened that, for want of aliment, the su d 
has not been U^ted far a whole month.* It is for 
this reason that the sun is obliged to turn round the 

■ Plut. de PIbc. Fhilos. lib. 2. c. 10. t. ii. p. 889. Siob. Eclog. 
Phys. lib. I. p. AS.. Achil. Tat lag. ap. Petar. L iii: p. 81. 
' Plut. de Plac. PhiloB. lib. 2. c. 25. p. 891. ' Plat, de Rep. 

lib. 6. t. ii. p. 498. Plut. ibid. cap. 24. p. 890. Xen. ap. Stob. 
Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. 54. Bruck. Hisi. Philos. I. i. page 1 154. 
* Plul. ibid. c. 24. Stob. ibid. p. 55. 
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earth; for if it were stationary, it would soon ex- 
pend the vapours by which it is maintained.* 

I listened to Euclid ; I looked at him with amaze- 
ment, and at length said to him : 1 have been told of 
a people in Thrace, so grossly ignorant as not to be 
able tO' reckon beyond the number four:'' can it be 
of this people that you relate such absurd opinions ? 
No, answered he, this is the theory of many of our 
most celebrated philosophers, and among others, of 
Anaximander and Heraclitus, the most ancient of 
whom lived but two centuries ago. Hypotheses, less 
extravagant indeed, but equally uncertain, have been 
since maintained, some of which have even produced 
popular insurrections. Anaxagoras having advanced, 
in the time of our fathers, that the moon was a globe 
of earth neariy similar to our own, and the sun an 
ignited stone, was suspected of impiety, and, com- 
pelled to leave Atheos." The people wished to have 
these bodies placed in the rank of deities ; and our 
later philoBophers.byoccasioaaUyconfoTming to their 
language/ have disarmed superstition, which pardons 
every thii^, provided it be not attacked. 

How has it been proved, said I, that the moon 
resembles our earth i Ithas not been proved, answer- 
ed he ; it is only presumed. Somebody had observed 
tbi^ if there were mountains in the moon, the pro- 
jection oftheirshade might possibly produce the spots 
we EA:e on its surface. An inference was instantly 

• Ariatot. Meteor, lib. 4. cap. 2. t. i. p. 5fli. ' Id. Probl. 

^ 15. 1, ii. p. 754. ' Xen, Meroor. lib, 4. p. 815. PUt Apol. 
t. i. p. 46. Plut. de Superst. t. ii. p. 169. Diogeo. Laert. in 
Anaxag. lib. 4. % 8. ■* Plut. de Leg. lib. 7. t. ii. p. 8«1, &c. 
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drawn that there were,mountaini, vafl^s, rivere, 
plains, and cities in the moon.* The next step was 
to become acquainted with its inhabitants. Accord- 
ing to Xenophanes, these live in the same manner 
as we do on earth.' According to some disciples of 
Pythagoras, the plants in the moon are mpre beau- 
tiful, the animals fifteen times larger, and the days 
fifteen times longer than ours.* And the men, no 
doubt, said I, fifteen times wiser than those on our 
globe. This idea pleases my imagination. As na- 
ture is still richer in the variety than in the number 
of different species, I imagine, at pleasure, in the 
different planets, inhabitants with one, two, three, 
or four senses more than we possess. I then com- 
pare their men of genius with tiiose to whom Greece 
has ^ven birth ; and I own to you that Homer and 
Pyth«goras make but an indifferent appearance in 
my eyes. Demo'critus, answered Euclid, has rescued 
the honour of the human race from this humiliating 
comparison. Impressed, perhaps, with an opinion . 
of the excellence of our species, be has dedded that 
men are every where individually the same. Accordr 
ing to him we existat once, and in the same manner 
on our globe, on that of the. moon, and in all the 
worlds of the universe.* 

The deities who preside over.the planets we fre- 

• Pint de PUc. Philos. lib. 2. c 13 et W. t. ii. p. 883 et 891, 
S-o>. Eclog. Phyg. lib. 1. p. 00. Aohil. Tat. h»g. mp. PeUv. 
t. iii. p. S3. Cicer. Acad. 3. c. 39. t. ii. p. 51. Proci. in Tim. 
lib. 4. p. 383. ' Xen. ap. LacUnl. Inst. lib. 3. cap. 33. I. i. ' 

p. as. * Plut de Plac. Philos. lib. 3. cap. 30. t. ii. p. 89% 

Slob. p. 60. Euceb. Prepar. Eniig. lib. IS. p. 849. ' ' Ck-er. 
Acad. 2. c. It. L ii. p. 45. 
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ctoenlly repRgent seated in chariots, as being with 
ua the most honoumble mode of conveyance. — 
The Egyptians place theirs in boats, their journeys 
being generally made on the Nile.' Hence it was 
that Heraclitus assigned to the sun and moon the form 
of the boat.^ I wave troubUng you with the detail of 
other conjectures, no less frivolous, which men have 
hazarded on the figure of the stars. At presentit is 
almost generally admitted that their form is spherical.i 
As for their magnitude, it is not long since Anaxago- 
ras asserted that the sun was much larger than Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and HeracKtus, that it was really no more 
than a foot in diameter." 

You render it unnecessary for me, said I, to in- 
terrogate you respecting the dimensions of the other 
planets; but you have at least assigned them their 
stations in the heavens? 

Tint arrangement, replied Euclid, has cost much 
labour, and occasioned many disputes to our phi- 
losophers. Some place the Moon, Mercury, Ve- 
nus, the Sun, Mars. Jupiter, and Saturn, above the 
earth : such is the ancient system of the Egyptians' 
and Chaldeuis;* and such the system Pythagoras 
introduced into Greece.' 

' Cuper. Harpocr. p. 14. Caylus, Recueil d'Antiq. t, i. pi. 0. 
Montfauc. Antiq. Eipltq. Suppl. t. i. pi. 17. ^ Plul. de Plac, 
Philos. lib. S. c. 23. et 27. TbU laag. c 19. ap. Petar. t. iii. p^ 
82. ' AriBtot ds Colo, lib. 2. c. a (. i. p. 461 ; c. II. p. 

46S. ■ Plul. de Plac Philoa. lib. 2. c. 21. t. ii. p. 89a 

' Dion. Hist. Bom. lib. 37. p. 134. * Macrob. Sons. Sap. c, 
19. Ricdol. Almag. lib. 9. p. 280. * Plin. lib. 2. c 32. t i. 
p. 86. Censor, de Die Na(. c. 13. PluL de Creat. Anim. t. ii. pi 
1028. HiccioLAImag. lib. 9. c2.p.277. 
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The opinion most graeraDj received at presrat 
arranges the planets in the following order: The 
Moon, the Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn.^ The names of Plato, Eudoxus, and Aristo- 
tle,' have given a sanction to this system, which differs 
only in appearance from the former. 

This difference arises from a discovery made in 
Egypt, and which the Greeks wish, in some measure, 
to appropriate to themselves. The Egyptian astronor 
mers perceived that the planets Mercury and Venus, 
the inseparable companions of the sun,* are carried 
with the same motion as that luminary, and are inces- 
sanUy turning round him.' The Greeks pretend that 
Pythagoras first discovered that the star of Juno or 
Venus, that brilliant star which sometimes appears 
after the setting of the sun, is the same that at other 
times precedes his rising.' As the Pythagoreans 
ascribe the same phenomenon to other stars and other 
planets, it does not appear that they have concluded 
that Venus makes her revolution round the sun from 
the observation of which they give ttie honour to Py- 
thagoras. But it follows from the discovery of the 
Egyptian priests, that Venus and Mercury should ap- 
pear, sometimes above, and sometimes below the 
sun ; and that we may, without being guilty of an ^r- 
■> PUl in Tim. t. iii. p. 38. Id. de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 
016. Plut de PUc PhilM. lib. 3. c. 15. De Mnnd. ap. 
Atistot. t. i. p. BOS. ' ProcT. in Tim. lib. 4. p. S57. • TJin. 
hoot. ap. Plat. 1. iii. p. S6. Cicer. Somn. Scip. 1. iii. p. 41%. 
* Macrob. Somo. Sdp. c. 19. * Diogen. Laert. lib. 3, ^.14. 
Pharor. «p. eund. lib. 9. §33. Slob. Eclog. Phys. lib. I. p. 95. 
Plio. lib. i. c. 8. p. 7-6. Mem. de I'Acad. dee Bell. Letlr. i. liv. 
p. 379 et 478. 
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ror, assign them these different positions.' Accord- 
ingly, the Egyptians have not changed the ancient 
order of the planeta in their celestial planiapheres/ 

Singular opinions have been broached in the Py: 
thagorean school. In thatworicofHicelas of Syra- 
cuse, it is maintained that the heavens, the stars, the 
sun, and even the moon, are at rest. The earth 
alone, by a rapid motion round its axis, produces alt 
the appearances with which those bodies present us.* 
But in the first place, the immobility of the moon 
cannot be recondle*} with its phenomena. Besides, 
if the earth revolved upon itself, a body thrown to a 
great height would not fell back on the same point 
from which it set out ; yet experience proves the con- 
trary.* And how shall we dare to disturb, with a 
sacrilegious hand,** the repose of the earth, so long 
consideredastfaecentre of the universe, the sanctuary 
of the gods, the altar, the knot, and unity of nature?^ 
In this other treatise, PhilcJaus begins by transferring 
to the (ire the sacred privileges of which he deprives 
the earth. This celestial fire, become the pabulum of 
the universe, occupies its centre. Around it roll un- 
interruptedly ten spheres; thoseof the sun, the moon, 
the five planets,* thatofour globe, and thatof another 
earth invisible to our eyes, though adjoining to us.' 

' Macrob. Soma. Scip. c. 19. B«illy, Aaron. Aocien. p. 170. 
> Mem. de I'Acad. dee Sciences, aoaee 1706, Hist. p. 110. 
' Thtophr. ap. Cicer. Acad. 2. c, 39. t. ii. p. 5. Diogen: Laert. 
lit). 8. ^ 85. * Ariatot. de Ccelo, lib. i. c. 14. t. i. p, 47a. 
" Plut. de Fac in Orb. Lun. t. ii. p. 933. ' Tim. Loct. ap. 

Jlat. t, iii. p. 97. Slob. Eclog. Phys. lib. I. p. 61. • Priorto 
Plato, and Id bis time. Mercury, Venus, Mara, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, were underelood by the word planets; ' Slob. Eclog. 
Phys. lib. 1. p. 51. Plut de Plac. Philos. lib. 3. c. 1 1 el 13. p. 895. 
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The sun shines only with a borrowed lustre; he 
is no other tlian a kind of mirror, or crystal gtobe, 
which reflects back on us the li^t of the celestial 
fire.' 

This system, which Plato somedmes r^rets not 
having adopted in his works/ is not founded on obser- 
vationgj butsolely on ideas of fitness. The substance 
of fire, say its partisans, being purer than that of 
earth, must necessarily repose in the centre of the . 
universe, as the most honourable station.' 

It was not thought sufEdent to assign to the 
planets their respective places ; the distances at which 
they revolve mustlikewbe be ascertained ; and in this 
research Pythagoras and his disciples have exhausted 
their imaginations. 

The planets, including the sun and moon, are 
seven in number; an observation which instantly re- 
minded these philosophers of the heptachord or seven- 
stringed lyre. You well know that this lyre comprises 
two tetrachords, united by one common sound, and 
which, in the diatonic genus, give the following series 
of tones: B, C, D, E, F, G, A. Let us suppose 
the Moon to be represented by B, Mercury will then 
be represented by C, Venus by D, the Sun by E, 
Mars by F, Jupiter by G, and Saturn hy A; thus the 
distance of the Moon B to Mercury C will be the 
semitone ; that of Mercury C, to Venus D, will be a 
tone ; that is to. say, the distance from Venus to Mer- 

' Plut. ibid. lib. S. c. 90. p. 890. Siob. ibid. p. 5fi. Achil. 
Tat. iHg. c. 19. ap. Petav. u iii. p. 81, ' PIul. in Num. t. i. 
p. 67. Id. io Plat, Qusat. t. il. p. 1UU6. ' Anolor. de 

C'ttlu, lib. 9. c. 13. U i. p. 4S6. 
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cury will be double that of Mercury to ttie Mbon. 
Such was the first celestial lyre. 

Two Btringa were afterwards added to des%ti«te the 
interval between the Earth and the Moon, and the 
dtst&Dce firom Saturn to the fixed Btare. The two te- 
trachords comprised in this new lyre were sometimes 
supposed disjunct, and strung according to the chro- 
matic genus, which gives proportions between the se- 
ries of tones, different from those of the diatonic. 
Here is an example of this new lyre.** 

FIBST TETRACHORD. 

From the Earth to the Moon . . a tone. 
From the Moon to Mercury . . a halftone. 
From Mercury to Venus .... a half tone. ^ 

From Venus to the Sun .... a tone and a half. 

SECOND TETRACHORD. 

From the Sun to Mars a tone. 

From Mars to Jupiter a half tone. 

From Jupiter to Saturn a halftone. 

From Saturn to the fixed stars a tone and & half. 

As this scale gives seven tones instead of six, which 
complete the octave, the interval from Saturn to the 
fixed stars,' and that from Venus to the Sun, is some- 
times diminished by a tone, in order to obtain the ' 
most perfect of consonances. Other variations have 
been introduced into the scale by placing the sun 
below,* instead of above, Venus and Mercury'. 

^ Plin. lib. 2. c. 22. ' CeDsor.de DieNil.c. 13. * AcbJl. 
Tat. Jsag. c 17. ap. Pelav. t. iii. p. 80. 
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. To apply these proportion to the Aslancea of. the 
heavenly bodies, each tone ivsapposedto be eqiiira- 
leht to 136,000 stadU.;"^ and assuming this fovan 
element, there was no difficulty' in measuiing'the 
space between the earth and the starry heavens. The 
space increaseftor diminishes as the calculatoEis more 
or less attached to certain hannonical pro^rtionit. 
In the preceding scale, the:di8tance from, the alan 
to the sun, and that of the sun from the earth, arein 
the ratio of a fifth, or of three tones and a half ; but 
according to anoUier estimate, both these intervals 
will only make three tones, or three times 136,000 
stadia* 

Euchd, perceiving that T hardly listenedto hiro 
wiUi patience, said, laughing. You are not satisfied > 
No, answered I, what, must Nature be obliged to 
change her laws in compliance with your caprices ? 
Some of your philosophers pretend tiiat fire is purer 
than earth,' and oiir globe forsooth must instantly 
resign her station, and remove from the centre of the 
universe. Should other theorists prefer the chromatic 
or diatonic genus in music, the celestial body must, 
to gratify them, recede froni or approach each other. 
In what light do men of real knowledge view such 
extravagant reveries^ "Sometimes, said Euclid, as 
sports of the imagination ;''''sometimes as the only 
resource of^ men, who; instead of studying Nature, 
attempt to guess at her operations. As for myself. 
I only wished to show you, by this specimen, that our 

• Plin. lib. 4. c. Si. t. i. p. 88. * 4764 leagues. - Pliii. 

ibid. ° Aristot. de Coelo, lib. 3. c. 9. I. i. p. 462. 
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aatronomy was yet in its iofiincy in the days of - our 
forefathers ;" nor is its progress much advanced even 
in the present age. But, said I to him. you no dftubt 
have mathematicians who incessantly watch a]l the 
revolutions of the planets, and endeavour to discover 
their distances from the earth;' you have certainly 
had such observers in the earliest ages:' what has 
become of the fruit of all their labours? 

We have, it must be confessed, answered he, long 
reasraied on the subject; but we have made very few 
observations, and still fewer discoveries. If we do 
possess some accurate notions respecting the course 
of the stars, we owe them to the Egyptians and the 
Chaldeans,*! who taught us to form tables which fix 
the periods of our public solemnities, and of our rustic 
hboufs. The nations I have mentioned are those 
who havepaid attention to mark the rising and setting 
of the principal stars, the points of the solstices, as 
well as of the equinoxes, and prognostics which denote 
the variations of the weather/ I have collected 
several of their calendars, some of which are of a Very 
high antiquity ; others contain observations not ap- 
plicable to our climate. A singular circumstancie is 
remarkable in them aU, which is, that they donot 
always fix the soktitial and equinoxi^ points to the 

* lUocial. Almag. lib. 7. p. 493. ' Xenopb. Memor. lib. 4. 
p. 314. ' Aristot. de CceIo, lib. 2. c. 14. I. i. p. 470. ' Herodgt. 
lib. 2. c. 109. Epin. ap. Plat. lib. 3. p. 987. Aristot. de CtxTo, 
lib. S. c 13. t. i. p. 464. Slrab. lib. 17. p. 806. ' Theon. 
Smyni. ad Arat p. 93. Diodor.Sic. lib. 12. p. 94. Petav. Urn- 
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same degree of the saiRe signs of the zodiac ; an error 
which arises perhaps frooi some motions in the stars 
not hitherto understood,* or it may be from the ig- 
norance of the astronomers. 

Our astronomers hare been employed for the two 
last centuries in the construction of these tables. 
Such has been the employment of Cleostratus of 
Tenedos, who made his observations on Mount Ida ; 
of Matricetas of Metfaymna, on Mountiliepet3rmna; 
of PbainuB, the Athenian, on Mount Lycabeltus;' of 
Dosytheus, Euctemon,'Democritus/andothers whom 
it is unnecessary to name. The greatest difficulty, or 
rather the only problem they had to solve, was to 
bring back our festivals to the same seasons and terms 
prescribed by oracles and the laws/ For this purpose 
it was necessary to fix, as tar as possible, the precise 
duration both of the solar and hinar year, and so to 
reconcile them as that the new moons, which regulate 
our sdemnities, should fell near the cardini^ points 
that mark the commencement of the seasons. 

Various unsuccessful attempts prepared the way 
forthesuccessofMeton of Athens. In the first year 
of tiie 87th Olympiad,* about ten years before the 
b^noingof tbePeloponnesian war/ Meton, jointly 

■ Freret. DefeDse de la Cbron. p. 483. Bailly, Astronom. 
Ancien. p. 191 «t 431. * Tbeophr. xtpl 2>t/i. apud Scalig. de 
Emend, lib. %. p. 72. ' Piolem. de Appar. in Uranol. p. 53. 
' Diog. Laert. in Democr. lib. 9. ^ 4S. Ceoaor. de Die Nat. 
G. 18. Scalig. ibid. p. 167. ' Gemin. Elem. Asiron. c. S. sp. 
Petav. t. iii. p. 18. • The year 43'i befoiie Chrial. Sm Note 

Vlll, at the end of the volume. J- -Pbucyd. lib. 2. c t. 
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widi Euctemon, whom I have before mentioned,* 
Jiaviiij^ observed the turnmer solstice, imagined a 
period of nineteen eolar years, containing 235 luna- 
tions, and in which the sun and moon returned to 
nearly the same point in the heavens. 

Notwithstanding the sarcasms of the comic au- 
thors," his labours/ or perhaps his {dagiarisms, were 
crowned with moat signal success : I say plagiarisms, 
for it is supposed, that be had found this period 
already in use among nations more versed in astro- 
nomy than we then were. Be that as it may, the 
Athenians caused the equinoxial and solstitial points to 
be sculptured on the walls of the Pnyx.' The begin- 
ning of their year corresponded before this with the 
new moon which happens after the winter solstice ; it 
was now invariably fixed to that which follows the 
summer solstice,' and it was not until this time that 
thdr archons or chief magistrates entered into office.' 
Nor were the other people of Greece in general less 
ready to adopt the invention of Meton;' it is at this 
day made use of in forming the tables, which aresus* 
pended on columns in many cities, and which serve 
for nineteen years to represent in some measure the 
slate of the heavens and the history of the year : 
for the points at which the seasons commence are- 

■ PlolflBi. MagQ. ConatTHGt lib. 3. p. Q3. * ArisU^. in 

Af . V. 0B8. ' Ant. in Atoni/i. p. 93. Scbol. ibid. ' Philoc. 
ap. Scbol. Ariitopb. ibid, ^tiao, Var. Hist. lib. 10. cap. 7. 
Snid. io WmtP. • Plat, ds Legib. lib. 1. cap. S. t. iL p. 787. 
AoTien. Arat. Prognost. p 1 14. ' Dodwel. de Cycl diiecrt, 3. 
$ 3*. ' Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 94. 
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marked on them for eaeb year ; as are predictions of 
the various changes of the air for every day> 

Hitherto the observations of the Gredan astron*- 
mers were limited to fixing the cardinal points and 
the rising and setting of the stars : but this alone 
deserves not the name of astronomy; the object of 
which is, by long observation, to attain a knowledge 
of the revolutions of the heavenly bodies.' 

Eudoxus, who died a few years ago, t^ned a new 
field. A h>ng residence in Egypt had enabled him 
to obtain a part of the secrets of the Egyptian priests ; 
and he brought home with him the theory of the pla- 
netary motions,' which he published in several of his 
works. You will find on that shelf his treatiseentided 
the Mirror, another on the velocity of the celestial 
bodies, another on the circumference of the earth, 
and his Phenomena." I was intimately acquainted 
with bim : he never spoke to me of astronomy but in 
the language of enthusiasm. I ciuild wish, SEHd'be, one 
day to approach near enough to thesu-n t© becer tarn of 
the figure and magnitude of that hminery, thaagfa it 
wereattheriskof experiencing the fiite of Phaeton.' 

I testified my surprise to Euclid that the Greeks, 
possessed of so much genius as they were, should be 
obliged to go in quest of information to distant coun- 
ties. Perhaps, said he, we are not endowed with the 
talent of discovery, and our excellence may consiist in 

^ TheMi. Snym. in Arat. Pheaon. p. 93. SaJoraE. Ezen. 
PKn. p. 740. ' Kpin. ip. Plat. t. ii. p. 090- ' Swmc. 

QuBst. Nat. lib. 7. c. 3. ' Simpl. lib. ^ p. 120. fol. nvo. 

■ Hipparch. Phenom. in Urinol. p. 98. ' PluL I. ii. p. 10B4. 
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embeUisfaiag an4 improving Uie inventioDS of ottien- 
We are not certaiD but ioMf^Datipn may be the most 
potent obstacle to the progrew of the sciences. Be- 
sides, it is but lately that vre bava turuwl our attfo- 
tion towards the b«a?eni. wbiUt tht Egyptians «ui 
the Chiideans bare persevered in calculating their 
nKM:ioH8 for an incredible number 4^ ages. Bnt the 
deciiioBB <rf' astronomy must be founded on obser- 
vations. In this, as well ns in other sciences, tnilh 
ariaes out of a sauJtitnde of eirons^ aod perhaps it is 
better that it should be preceded by them* tbftl, 
ashamed of thw defr^ they may not again venture 
to make their appenrance. Mnst J, in fiw^ to gratify 
your cuiioiity. betoay the secret of our vanity ? fJt» 
sooner are the discoveries of other nattpM trans* 
planted into Greece, than we receive them like Uwae 
adf^ted ebildr«o vrbom we treat with the paqi« kind- 
ness as our own i^itimete dbprii^, wd to whom 
we sometimes give the preference- 

I did not imagine, said I, that it was permitted to 
ei(e«d «o far the privilege of adoption ; but frpn 
whatever toturce yo^ have your knftwle(|ge, toay I 
be periuttedto rettuest you to give me a^mnl 
idea of the present state of your atf ronon^ f 

Euclid Umsi 4ook a s^rfiere. and pointed ow^ to me 
the use of the different circles of which it was com- 
posed : he showed me e celestial planisphere, o« which 
I observed the principal stars distributed into different 
oaostallntieDs. AU the stars, added he>rev(^jff4hc 
^ce of one day from east to west round the poles of 
^eWorld. Besides this motion, the aun', theineon^ 
i2 
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and the five planets, have another which carries tbrar 
from vrest to east in certain intervais of time. 

The aun passes through the 360 degrees of the 
ecliptic in one year, which contains, according to the 
calculations of Meton," 365 days and -^ of a day.* 

Each revolution of the moon .contains 39 days, llS 
hours, 45 minutes. The twelve lunations conse- 
quently give 354 days, and something more than the 
third of a day,' in our civfl year, which is the same 
as the lunar, we neglect this fraction, and suppose 
only 13 months, some of 30, other of 29, in all 354 
days. We next make our civil agree with our solar 
year, by ipeans of seven intercalary months, which, 
in the space of 19 years we add to the 3d, 5th, 8th, 
1 1th, I3th, 16th, and 19th years/ 

You have yet spoken nothing, said I, of a kind of 
year, which being in general composed only of 360 
days, is shorter than the solar, and longer than the 
lunar oat. Yet we find it in use among the mosc 
ancient nations, and mentioned in your best authors.* 
How was it established? why is it still suffered to 
subsut?" It was first used by the Egyptians, replied 
Euclid, and founded on the annual revolution of the 
BUD, which they at first made too short,' with us it re- 
ceived its origiii from theduration of twcjvelunations, 

* Gwnin. Ulem, AMron. ap. Pelav. t. iii. p. S3, Cbuot. i* 
I>i«24«t c. 10. DodffeL da Cycl. dimert i. p. 5. *Seenole 
IX. at tba «od of tha rolmns. * PeUv. da Doct. Tamp. lib. 2. 
e. 10« 13. p. 5S at 62. * DodwaL da Cycl. dinan. I. $ 9i. 

* Hcrodot. lib. 1. & SSl ' Aiittot HiaL Aniaial. lib. ILcVX. 
t. i. p. 877. PIto. KU 34. c e. t ii. p. 044. < Heradok lib. t. 
*-4. 
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^rbich we made all equally to consist of 30 ^ys.' 
In process of time, the Egyptians added five cUiya 
and six hours to their solar year; and we, by re- 
trenching six days firom our lunar year, reduced it 
to 354, and sometimes to 355 days. I replied: You 
should have laid aside this kind of year as soon as 
you had discovered that it was defective. We 
never make use of it, said he^ in afiurs relative to the 
administration of the state, or the interests of indi- 
viduals. On less important occasions, custom some- 
times obliges UB to prefer brevity to accuracy of 
calculation, and no person is deceived by it. 

I omit the questions which I proposed to EucUd 
respecting the calendar of the Athenians, and shall 
only relate what he said to me concerning the divi- 
sionsof the day. We learned fi-om the Babylonians, 
resumed he, to divide the day into twelve parts,' vary- 
ing in length according to the difference of the seasons. 
These parts or hours, which name we now begin to 
give them,' are marked, for every month on dials, 
with the length of the shadow corresponding to each 
of them.* You know that, for any given month, the 
shadow of the style, when a certain numberof feet in 
length, gives such or such a timeof day before or after 
noon;* and that when any business is fixed for the 
momingor evening, we appoint the time by referring, 

■■ PeUv. d* Doct. Tsmp. lib. 1. c. A at 7. Dodwel. ibii. $ 14. 
■ Herodot. lib. 2. ctp. lOfl. > Xeo. MaiDOr. lib. 4. p. 800. 

•Scalig. d« Emead. Temp. lib. 1. paga 5. PeUT. V«r. DiiMfL 
lib. T. cap. 9. t. iii. p. US. * Sm note X. al tha end of tbe 

Tolunie. 
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for e:i:&mpl«. to th« tenth or twelfth foot of the sha- 
ddw/and ttttsii the ori^A of the erpreision : What 
shadow Is it?" You know likewiie that our slaves 
Are s«nt from tiiQe to time to consult the puUic dial, 
to Inform UB of the hout.* However easy tills may 
be, attempts are making to procure us a more com- 
trt6dious method, and artists have idready begun to 
invent and make portable dide.' 

Though thecycle of Mcton be more accurate than 
any pi«cedingone, our modern astronomers have dis- 
covered that it stands in ne«d of correction, Eudoxus 
has proved, after the Egyptians, that the solar year 
consists of 365 days I, and is consequently shorter 
than that of Meton by the A of a day.* 

It has been remarked, that at the time of the *oi- 
sticet the sun does not rise precisely in the same 
point of die horizon :' from whence it has beeo con- 
cluded, that he has a latitude, as well as the moon 
and planets ;■ and that in his annual revolution he 
deviates on each side of the plane of the ecliptic, 
which is inclined to the equator, in an angle of 
about 94 degrees.* 

* Aiiatfipll. itt £ecleB. v. 648. MeiMlid. ap. Alhett, lib. B. 
e. 10. ^ W. t^Mu^ ifcid. Eubul. ap. Albeo. lib. 1. «. 7. p. 
8. U«€jA. n AuiiK. H. «t Suid. id An&ir. Poll. lib. 6. c. 8. 
$ 44. '• Arisioph. ap. Poll. lib. 9. c. 5. p. 46. * Aihen. lib. 
t.C. l?.p.406. CaMub.ibid. Eusl3tb.tnllia(I.lib.24.p. ]34*. 
Hesjrcb. in Utparp. * Atbeo. !ib. 4. c. 17. p. 163. Casaub. 

ibid. . Ptciaiid. Moniiro. Petopon. t. i. p. 50. 'QetniD. Eletn. 
Aitroo-kp. PeUv. t. iii. p. S3. Sirub. lib. 17. p. 806. Bailly, 
tiiu. ie I'Asttoa. Ancies. p. 337. ' Siinpl. ie Ctzlo, lib. i. 

p. ISO. ( Ariitol. Metsph. lib. 14. p. 14. p. 1002. ^ Eudem. 
Rhod. ap. Fabiic Bibliotb. Grxc. i. ii. p. 277. Bailly, Hist, de 
I'AsUon. Anc. p. 342 et 466. 
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Tbc planets bave cderiti^ peculiar to tbem- 
sdrea, and unequal years.' Eudoxus on his raUira 
from Egypt, threw new lighton the periods of their 
revolutioQB.^ Mercury and Venus ctmiplete tlieirs 
in the same time with the sun. Mars finishes his in 
two yearSj Jupiter in twelve, and Si^rn his in 
thirty.' 

The start which wander in the zodiac have no 
motion of theonelres, but are carried along by the 
superior spheres, or by those to which they are at- 
tached." Astronomers formerly admitted <^ but 
eight of these spheres ; that of the fixed stars, and 
those of the sun, the moon, and the five planets.' 
These have been multiplied since motions have been 
4iaoovered in the celestial bodies which had hitherto 
escaped observation. 

1 shdl not observe to yon that it is supposed the 
stars must necessarily move in circles," solely because 
the circle is the most perfect of figures : this would 
be instructing you in the opinions of meu,and not in 
the laws of nature. 

The moon borrows her l^ht from the sun ;'' she 
hides from us that luminary, when she is between 
him and us ; and she loses her own light when we are 

' Tim. Locr. ap. Plat. p. S7. Dat. in Tim. p. 39. >' Senec. 
Quaest. Nat. lib. 7. c. 3. ' Aristot. ap. Simpl. p. 13a fol. vera. 
De Mund. ap. Aristot. t. i. p. 612. ■ Id. de Ccelo, Jib. 4. 

c. 8. ti. p.461. ■ Tim. Locr. de Aniin. ap. Plat, t iii. p. 98. 
• Simpl. de Ccelo, p. 120. ■■ Pythag. ap. Diog. Lawt. lib. 8. 

$ 27. Parmeii. ap. Plut. in Colot. L ii. p. 1 116. Anaxag. ap. 
Plai. in Cral. torn. i. p. 409. Id. dc licp. lib. 10. lom. ii. 
p. 616. 
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between her and him* Eclipses of the sun and 
moon no longer terrify the people, since our astro' 
nomers are now able to predict them. 

It ia demonstrated in astronomy, that some of the 
heavenly bodies are larger than the earth;' but I 
know not whether the diameter of the sun be nine 
times greater than that of the moon, as Eudoxus has 
asserted.' I asked Euclid why cometff were not 
classed in the number of planets or wandering stars ? 
They are, replied he, by many philosophers : among 
others, Anaxagoras, Democritua, and certain Pytha- 
goreans:' but the hypothesis does more honour to 
their ingenuity than their science; the gross errors 
it involves, sufficiently prove it is not the fruit of ob- 
servation. Anaxagoras and Democritus suppose 
that a comet is no other than two planets which by 
their contiguity seem to form only one body ; and 
the latter adduces as a proof of this, that when they 
separate, they continue to shine in the heavens, and 
present to view stars before unknown to us. As for 
the Pythagoreans, they seem to admit only of one 
comet, which appears at intervals, after having been 
some time absorbed in the rays of the sun.' 

But what will you reply, said I, to the Chaldeans' 
and Egyptians,' who are indisputably very accurate 
observers? Do not they both concur in admitting the 

^ Arinot. deCalo, Ub, 2. c. 13. t. i. p. 466. ■ U. ibid. lib. 1. 
Id. MetiMir. c, 3. r. i. p. SZ9. ' Arcbim. in Arao. p. 4i\. 

Bailly, Hisi. de I'Aslron. Anc. p. 338. ' AriKiot. Meteor, lib. 1. 
c. 6. (. i. p. 334. Plut de Plw. Philo«. lib. 3. c. % p. 8S3. 
■ Arisioi.ibid. ■ 9to<^~ Quett. Nai. lib. *. c. i. Stub. Eclog. 
Ftiys. lib. 1, p. 03. ' Diod. Sic, lib. I. p. 73. 
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periodical return of comets? Among the Chaldean 
Bstronomers, said he, some boaat a knowledge of 
theircourse, others consider them as vortices which ' 
take fire by the rapidity of their motion.* The opi- 
nion of the former can only be an hypothesis, since 
it suffers that of the latter to subsist. 

If the Egyptian astronomers have entertained the 
«ame idea, they have concealed it aa a mystery from 
such of our philosophers as have consulted them. 
Eudoxus has never said a word of it, either in conver- 
sation, or in his works.' Is it probable that the 
Egyptian priests would have exclusively reserved to 
themselves the knowledge of the path of comets? 

I proposed several other questions to Euclid, and 
learned from him that the astronomers were divided 
on almost all of them, consequently possessed but 
little certain knowledge.* I interrogated him re- 
specting the Milky Way : he told me, that according 
to Anaxagoras, it was a collection of stars, whose 
light was partially obscured by the shadow of the 
earth, as if this shadow could reach the stars ; that, 
according to Democritus, there exists in that part of 
the heavens a multitude of very minute stars near to 
each other, which, by mingling their feeble rays,pro- 
ducethatwhitishglimmeringwhicbweobserve there." 

After long travelling in the sky, we returned to the 
earth. I observed to Euclid that we had not brooght 
back with us many important truths after so long a 

■ Senec. Qnnct. Nat. lib. 7. c. 3. • Senee. ibid. * Stub. 
Eclog. Phya. lib. 1. p. 63. ' AnBlol. Meteor, lib. ). c. 8. (. i. 

p. S38. Plut de Pkc. Philos. lib. 3. c I. 1. ii. p. 893. 
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jouritey ; we shall be more fortunate, uo doubt, coo- 
tHiued I, by confinJD^ ourielves to the g^ob^ we ia- 
ikabit; for men must certainly be perfectly wefi 
acquainted with the fdace of their residence. 

Euclid aaked me how so ponderous a mass as the 
earth could maintain its equilibrium in air. 1 have 
never attended to this difficulty, answered I.' It is 
the same with the earth, perhaps, as with the stars 
and planets. But, said he, precautions have been 
taken to hinder them from ialling, by attaching them 
to spheres extremely solid, but as transparent as 
crystal : these spheres turn, and the heavenly bodies 
revolve with them : but we see nothing around us by 
wbich the earth can be suspended. Why therefore 
does it not plunge into the depth of the surrounding 
fliad? Some say the reason is, because it is not on 
-every side environed by air. The earth is like a 
mountain, the foundations or roots of which extend 
themselves into the inBoite profundity of space.' 
We occupy the summit of this nuHintain, and may 
sleep on it in safety. 

Others flatten the under part of it, that it may 
rest on a greater number of columns of air, or float 
upon the vraiers. But in the first place it is almost 
proved to be of a sj^erical form.' Besides, if we 
make choice of air to sustun it, that is too weak; if 
«f water, it may be asked what does that rest upon ? ' 
Our natural philosophers have lately discovered a 

* AristoLdaC(elo,lib. 2. c. 13. t i. p. 467. ' Id. MeUor. 
lib. «. c 7. t. i. p. 566. Id. ds Colo, lib. 3. c. 14. t. i. p. 471. 
' Id. de Coete, ibid. p. 467. 
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more limple method of calming our appr^enumu. 
By virtue of ageoeml law, tay they, all heavy bodies 
tend towanb one given point, which pcnnt is the 
centre of the universe, ttie centre of the earth.* 
AU Uie conetttuent parti of the earth therefore, 
instead of flying off fr<»n this centre, are continu- 
«By {OTssing against each other to approach it.' 

Hence it is easy to conceive that the inhabitants 
of this globe, and particularly Uiose named Anti- 
podes,' may adhere to it without difficulty, whatever 
position we assign them . And do you really beUeve, 
nid I, that there are men with their feet opponte to 
oun P On that subject I know not what to say, an- 
swered he. Though several authors have given ub 
descriptions of the eartfa,^ il is certain that no man 
hM ever yet travdled over it, and ibat our knowledge 
it confined to a very inconsideraUe portion of its 
avrfiioe. One cannot avoid smiling to hear some 
^ilo80{Aers advance, without the smallest proof, 
Aat the earth b every where surrounded by the 
<»cean, and tbi^ Europe is as laige as Ada.' 

When I en^piired of Eudid what were the coun- 
tries known to the Greeks, he wished to refer nw to 
the histtmans I had read ; but I uiged him vrith so 
much MTuestnesK, that he at loigth continued as fol- 
lows; Pythagoras and Thales first divided tbe 
heavens into five zones; two frozen, two temperate, 

(.ArM(ot.(toCffilo, lib. S. c 14. t. i. p.470. ^PlaLin 

I^tadoo. t. i. p. 100. ' Diogen. Laert. Kb. 3. c. 34 ; lib. 8. 

c, 36. ^ Ariitoi. Meteor, lib. 1. c 13. L i. p. 54&. ' Hero- 
dol. lib. 4, c. 8 et 36. 

3 
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and one extending to a cert^n distance on each side 
of the equator.' In the laat century, Parmenidei 
transferred the same diviuon to the earth :* it is 
marked on the sphere before you. 

Men can only subsist on a smaU part of the sur- 
fece of the terraqueous globe, the extremes of heat 
and cold not allowing them to inhabit the regions 
near the poles, or those adjoining to the equinoctial 
tine;" they have multipUed only in temperate cli- 
mates : but many geographical maps have erroae 
ously given a circularform to the portion of the earth 
-which they occupy ; the habitable world stretches 
to a much less distance from south to north, than 
from east to west.' 

To the north of the Euxine sea we find the Scy- 
thian nations ; someofwhich'cultivate the earth, and 
others wander over their large domains. The coun- 
tries still farther are inhabited by difierent nations 
and tribes, and among others by the anthropophagi 
-A-Who are not Scythians, said I hastily. I know it, 
replied he ; and our historians have properly distin- 
guished them from them.* Beyond this barbaitius 
people, we suppose there are immense deserts/ 

To the east, the conquests of Darius have made 
us acquainted with the nations which reach as far as 
the Indus. It is said that beyond that river there is 
another country as extensive as all the rest of Asia.* 

•■ Stob. Eclog. Pbfs. lib. l.p. 53. ■ Stnb. lib. 1. p. M. 

■ Ariitot. H«teor. lib. a. c. 6, L 1. p. 583. Diogw. M Anaug. ap. 
Stob. Eclog. Pbys. lib. 1. p. S4. " Arinot. ibid. •> Herodot. 
lib. 4. c. 1». ' Id. ibid. c. 17. ' Ctesi** ap. Strab. lib. H. 
p. 689. 
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It it India, a very small part of wfaich is subject to 
the kings of Persia, who annually dravr from it a 
considerable tribute in gold dust.' Of the remainder 
we have no knowledge. 

Towards the north-east, beyond the Caspian sea, 
dwell several nations, the names of which have been 
transmitted to us, with the additional circumstance, 
that some of them sleep six months together," that 
others have only one eye,' and others again have the 
feet of goats ;' you will judge from these stories of 
our geographical knowledge. 

To the westward, we have penetrated as &r as 
the pillars of Hercules, and have a confused idea of 
the nations inhabiting the coasts of Iberia ; but to 
the interior part of the country we are utter stran- 
gers.* Beyond these pillars is a sea called die At- 
lantic, which from appearances, extends as far as 
the eastern parts of India ;* it is frequented only by 
the ships of Tyre and Carthage, which are afraid 
even to venture out of siglit of land ; for after pass- 
ing the strait, some descend tovrards the south, and 
sail along the coasts of Africa ; others turn to the 
northward, and go to barter their merchandize for 
the tin of the Cassiterides idands, the position of 
which is unknown to the Greeks.^ 

Several attempts have been made to extend, geo- 
graphy to the southward. It is asserted that byordeor 

. 'Harodotlib. 3.e.4. • Id. lib. 4. & U. Md. lib. 3. cUS. 
> U. lib. 4. c U. * Smb. lib. 1. p. 03. ■ Ariatot. de Colo, 
lib. 4. c 14. p. 47S. ^ Hen>dot. lib. 9. c. tl3. Mm. da 

Vkud. dn Bin. Lettr. l.xix. p. ISS. 
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of Necos, who reined about two huDdred and fifty 
years a^ in Egypt^ some vetaels manned with Phoe- 
nkians, took their departure from the Arabian gulf, 
made the circuit of Africa, and returned, after a 
voya^ of two years, to Egypt, .by the Btrait« of 
Cadir.*' It is further allied that other navigators 
have doubled this part of the world ;^ but these en- 
terprises, supposing the accounts we have of them 
tobetrue, have been no further prosecuted. Com-- 
merce was unable to repeat such long and danger- 
ous voyage^ in the hope of precarious advantage. 
Merchants have since conteated themselves with 
frequenting the eastern and western coasts of Africa; 
and on the latter, the Carthaginians have established 
a considerable number of colonies.' As for the in- 
terior pari of that vast country, we have heard of a 
route that entirely crosses U from the city of Thebes 
in Egypt to the pillars of Hercales.' It is asserted, 
Kkewiae, that several greet nations exist in that part 
of the earth, but we are not told their names ; and 
you win naturally inwgine, after what I have eaid> 
that they do not inhabit the torrid zone. 

OurmatfaeaaticMfiB tell us that the circumference 
of the earth contains four hundred thousand stadia:* 
I know not whether this estimate be just, but I am 
very sure that we are scarcdy acquainted with one 
quarter of that circmnfereace. 

* The modem Cadiz. ' Herodot. lib. 4. c. 49. Mem. de. 
I'Aead. des Bell. Lettr. t. xstM. p. 300. ' 6tnb. lib. 3, p. «S. 
'Bun. Peripl. p. 3. Scyl. Cv^nd. p. 53. ap. OMgnplb Sfin. 
I. i. 9nnb. lib. 1. p. 48. ' Herodot lib. 4. c. 181. Mul de 
t'Acad. des Bell. Leltr. t. xxnii. p. XU. * AmUt^daC^^, 
lib. 2. c. 14. I. i. p. 47S. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Arittipput. 

The day following my conversation with Euclid, it 
was reported that Aristippus of Cyrene, whom I had 
never seen, was just arrived. After the death of his 
master Socrates, he travelled into different countries, 
where he obtained the most illuBtrious reputation.* 
Many considered him as an innovator in philosophy, 
and accused him of attempting to establish a mon- 
strous alliance between virtue and voluptuousness ; 
yet he was every where spoken of as a man of supe- 
rior understanding. 

As soon as he came to Athens, he opened his 
school :' I introduced myself among the crowd ; and 
in a private conversation which I had with him, be 
. gave roe neariy the following account of his system 
and his conduct.* 

When young, the reputation of Socrates drew me 
to hear him,' and the sublimity of htsdoctrine retain- 
ed me near his person ; .but as it exacted sacriHces of 

' Diogen. LaSrt. in AriBlipp. lib. 2. $ 70, &c. VitniT. in 
PraC lib. 0. p. 109. ' Diogen. Laiiit. id .lochia, lib. %. %tSi. 
'* M«azitu ia Arietipp. Brack. Hislor. Philos. t. i, p. 584. Mtin. 
de TAod. des BeD. Lettr. t. ixri. p. 1.. ' Plot, de Curios, t. ii. 
p. 510. Diogen. Laert. in Aristipp. lib. i. § Sfi. 
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which I found myself incapable, I conceived that, 
without deviating &om his principles, I might disco- 
ver a more commodious path vrithin my reach, by ' 
which I might obtain the summit of all my wishes. 

He would frequendy say to us, that as we are 
unable to com[irehend the essence and qudities of 
external things, we are continually liable to mistake 
good for evil and evil for good." This reflection 
astonished my indolent mind ; placed between the 
objects of my hopes and fears, I was obliged to make 
a choice, without having it in my power to confide 
either in the appearances of these objects, from their 
uncertainty, or in the tesUmony of my senses, which 
are so deceitful. 

I examined my own mind, and was struck with 
that propensity to pleasure, and that aversion to pain, 
which Nature had implanted in my heart, as inMlible 
and manifest tokens to signify to me her intentions.* 
For if these affections be crimina], why has she be- 
stowed them on me? If they be not, why should 
they not serve to direct me in my choice ? 

I had just seen a picture of Parrhasius, or heard 
an air of Timotheus : Was it neceseaiy to know 
wherein colours and sounds consist, to justify the 
delight I had experienced?" and might I notjusdy 
conclude that this music and this painting possessed, 
few me at least, real merit? 

Thus did I accustommyself to judge of all objects 

- Xenoph. Umot. Ub. S. p. 777; lib. 4. p. 7R». PUU ia 
Hen. t ii. p. 88. ' Diogan. Ariatipp. U^ 9. § 88. ' Cicw. 

A»d. 4. c. 54. t. ii. p. «. 
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by the impressions of joy or sorrow which they made 
upon my mind, to seek as useful such as procured 
me agreeable sensations,' and to avoid as injurious 
whatever produced a contrary effect. But remem- 
her that_while I exclude both the sensations which 
afflict the soul, and those which transport it beyond 
itself, 1 make happiness solely to consist in a series 
of pleasing emotions, which agitate without fatiguing 
it ; and that to express the charms of such a situ- 
ation, I call it pleasure.* 

Taking for the rule of my conduct this internal 
feeling, these two species of emotions I have men- 
tioned, I refer every thing to self: I un connected 
with the rest of the universe by the sole tie of per- 
sonal interest, and constitute myself the centre and 
standard of all things ;' but, however illustrious this 
station,'! cannot remain in it in peace, unless I adapt 
myself to the circumstances of time, place, and per- 
sons.' As I wish not to be pained either by regret or 
inquietude, I banish &r from me the ideas of the past 
and future ; ' I live entirdy for the present : • when I 
have exhausted the pleasures of one climate, I fly to 
reapafresh harvest in another. Yet though a stranger 
to all nations,* I am the enemy of none : I enjoy their 
advantages, and I respect their laws ; but even did no 
such laws exist, a philosopher would be careful not to 



' Diog^D. Laert. jn Aristip. lib. 3. $ 8S. ^Cicer. de Fin. 

lib. 2. c. S. I. ii. p. 107. ' Diogen. La«rt in Aristip. lib. 2. 

$ &S. • Id. ibid$66. Horat. lib. 1. epist. 17. t.23. ' Aiheo. 
lib. 12. c. 11. p. fi44. ■ ^liBD. Var. Hist lib. 14. c 6. ' Xm. 
Memor. lib. 3. p. 730. 
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diBturb public order by the novelty and boldness of 
hia maxims, or by the irregularity of his conduct/ 

I shall now proceed to communicate to you my 
secret^ and lay open to you that of almost all men. 
The social duties appear to me to be no more than 
a continual series of exchanges. I do nothing wi^- 
out looking for an advantageous return : I make a 
commerce of my genius and knowledge, of my at- 
tention and complaisance ; I do no injury to my fel- 
low-creatures ; Irespectthemwhenlought; Irender 
them services when I can ; I leave them in possesr 
sioo of all their claims, and I excuse their weaknesses. 
Nor are they ungrateful ; my principal in this com- 
merce is ^vrays repaid me with ample interest. 

I have tiiought it proper, however, to banish those 
forms which are styled delicacy of sentiment, and 
greatness of conduct. I had disdples, and I required 
pay from them : the Socratic school was astonished 
at this,* and exdaimed loudly, without perceiving 
that it thus atladted the liberty of commerce. 

The first time I appeared before Dionysius, king 
of Syracuse, he asked me what brought me to his 
court. I answered : The hope that I may be able to 
exchange your favours for my knowledge, my wants 
for yours.* He accqited the bargain, and preaeoUy 
distinguished me from the other philosophers at bis 
court."* 

I here interrupted Aristippus. Is it true, said I, 

' Diogeo. LaerL in Ariailp. lib. 3. $ 6a 'Id. ibid. lib. I. 

§85. ■ Id. ibid. § 77. HoraL Epiat. 17. lib. 1. *. 40. " Di<^ea. 
Laert. in Analip. lib. 1. $ 66. 
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that (hie preference drew on you their batiwd ? I 
know not, replied he, whether they eKperieaced that 
paiaful sentiraeBt : as for toe, my heart it steeled 
against it, as well as against oUier violent pasaioDi, 
more &lal to those who give way to them than to the 
persons who are their objecta.'' I never envied aay 
thing but the death of Socrates ;' and I took no other 
notice of one who insulted and endeavoured to irri- 
tate me thaa coolly to say to him — I withdraw ; for 
if you possMS the power of uttering Ul lan^Uge, it 
is in my power not to hear it.* 

And in what light, said I, do you view friendship t 
As the noblest and the most daagerous of the gi£to 4>f 
• heaven^ answered he ; ita ei^oynaita are dettaoM, 
its vicissitudes tremendous ; and ougtil a wise awo 
to expose himself to loesea, the foitteracss of wrhisb 
would empoison the remtunder of his life? You 
will learn fn»n the tvo Allowing anecdotes with 
what ntoderatim 1 gave way to this smtieiwpt. 

I was in the island of iEgina, when I leanwt that 
my dear master Socrates was eondemned; that b« was 
ia prison ; diat the execuHon was delayed fw ft 
month ; and that his disciples were permitted to riait 
him/ If it had been in my power to have fir^fld turn 
iron his <AaiaBj I we&ld have flown io kisMnutaBae ; 
but I couM do nothing for fcjn, so I naataiaed at 
MffUHL. This ie a ociuequanoe »f my priatiplee ; 

•Uqg.Iiwru ia Aristip. lib. 1. $01. ' U Aid. .life. B. 

$ 70. • Id. ibid.$ ra ' Plat, in ftaedoo. t. i. p. 6S. th- 
matr. de Elocut. c 3O0. 

E 2 
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when'the misfortune of my friend is irremediablej I 
spare myself the pain of seeing him suffer. 

I had formed an intimacy with ^schines, who, 
li^e myself, was a disciple of thatgreat man. I loved 
him for his virtues ; perhaps, too, because he owed 
me obligations,* and preferred me even to Plato.* 
Some difference happened between us. What is- 
become, said some one to me, of your mutual friend- 
ship? It sleeps, replied 1 ; but it is in my power 
to awaken it. I went to i^schlnes. We have been 
foolish, said I to him ; do you think me so incorri-. 
gible as to be unworthy of pardon ? Arisdppus, an- 
swered he, you surpass me in every thing : it is I 
who am in the wrong, and you are the first to make 
advances.* We embraced each other, and I was 
freed from the little uneasiness our coolness had 
occasioned. 

If I mistake not, rejoined I, it follows from your 
system that we should admit of convenient intimacies, ■ 
and banish that friendship which renders us so sus- 
ceptible to the sufferings of others ? Banish ! re- 
plied he, hesitating. Be it so ! I shall say with 
the Pheedra of Euripides : It is you who have pro- 
nounced the word, not I.^ 

Aristippus knew that the Athenians had been 
prepossessedagainsthim; and aahewas always ready' 
to answer to the censures of those who disapproved 

■ Diog. Laart in .Aschia. lib. i. $ 61. >■ Id. ibid. $ 60. 

■ Plat, de Irft, t. ii. p. 402. Diog. Laert in Ariflip. lib. 2. $ 82. 
^ flaripid. in Hippol. v. 363. 
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his conduct, he pressed me to give him an opportu- 
nity to justify himself. 

You are accused, said I, of having flattered a 
tyrant, which is a boirid crime He replied : 1 have 
explained to you the motives of my visit to the court 
of Syracuse, which was then full of philosophers, who 
were setting themselves up for reformers, i adopted 
the character of a courtier, without laying aside that 
of an honest man. I applauded the good qualities 
of the Younger Dionysius ; I neither blamed nor 
commended his defects, nor was it proper for me to 
do so ; I only knew that it was easier to endure than 
to correct them. 

My indulgent and easy character inspired hiitf 
with confidence : a few happy repartees, which some- 
times escaped me, amused his leisure moments. I 
never betrayed the truth when he consulted me on 
important questions. As I wished him to know the 
extent of his duUes, and to restrain the violence of 
his disposition, I often said in his presence, that a 
well-informed man differs from another who is not 
so, as a courser, docile to the bit, differs from an 
ungovernable horse.' 

On the subject of his mode of government I spoke 
with freedom, sometimes with indiscretion. Solicit- 
ing him one day for a friend, he would not hearken 
to me. I fell on my knees, and was censured by 
some for my servility. My answer vras : Is it my 
fault if this man has his ears in his feet?" 

' Diogen. Laert. ia Ariatip. lib. %. § 89. ■ Id. ibid. § 79. 

Suid. in 'Apin-ir. 
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Whilst I was one day requesting Dionysius in 
vain to grant me some favour, he thought proper to 
offer one to Plato, who did not aecqpt it. I add 
aloud: Thekingnins no risk of ruining himself; he 
gives to those who refuse, and refuses those who ask." 

He often proposed problems to us, and suddenly 
intenrupting us, gave the solution of them himself; 
He once said to me : Let us discuss some question in 
philosophy ; begin. — What, said I, for you to have 
Qtt pleasore of concluding, and of teaching me what 
you say you wish to know. He was piqued, and at 
suppn- ordered me to the bottom of the table. The 
next day he asked me how I had found that place. 
Tou intended, no doubt, answered I, to make it for 
a short time the most honourable.* 

Yon are still further reproached, said I, with your 
taste for riches, for ostentation, good cheer. Women, 
perfumes, and every spedes of sensuality.' That I 
brought with me into the world, replied he ; and I 
thought that by exercisi ng it with moderation, I shouM 
at once satisfy bodi nature and reason. I enjoy die 
comforts of hfe, and dispense with them without dif- 
ficulty. I have been seen at the court of Dtonyiius 
d&d in a purple robe ;* but in other places 1 have 
Worn sometimes a garment of the wool of Miletus, 
and sometimes a home-spun doke.' 

Dionysids treated as accordkig to onr wants. Ti» 



' Plut. in DioD. t i. p. 96s. " Hegasand. ap. Atheo. lib. ]3. 
C. 11. p. 644. Dioge'a. Laert. lib. 2. $ 73. ' Atheo. lib. 1% 

c. 11. p. 544. ' Diog. Laert. in Aristip. lib. 2. % 78. * ' Id. 
ibid. § 67. Pint de Fort Alex. t. ii. p. 330. 
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Plato he gave books : to me he gave money,' which 
did not remain long enough in my hands to soil 
them. I paid &(ty drachmas* for a partridge, and 
said to some one who expressed his im-prise. Would 
not yon have given an obolusf fcH* it? — Certainly. — 
Well, then, I think no more of these fifty drachmaa 
than you would of an obohis.' 

I had laid up a certam sum of money for ray 
jonnMy into Lybia ; my ^ve who carried it wa» 
anaUe to keep up witii me ; 1 therefore (nticred him 
to throw parrt of this beany and incoimnotfious Mctai 
into dKToad.' 

An accident deprived me of a country-house thsA 
I was very fond of. One of my friends endea^' 
voured to console me. Be not unea^, said I tolnra ; 
I possess three others, and am more satisfied wiib 
what I have left than grieved at what I have last ; 
it i» for children only to weep and throw away all 
thetf i^-tJungs when one is taken away from them.' 

After the example of the most rigid phibsopbers, 
I present myself to fortune like a b^, that she may 
roS about at her pleasure, but which giving her no 
h(dd is incapable of being injured. Does she place 
hersdf by my ride, I streteh out my bands to her : 
does she spread her wings to take her flight, I rea/ier 
back hear gi&B, and suffer her to dcfiert.' She h a 



'DiogCD. Loert. in Ariatip. lib. 3. §81. * Fbrty-ftvff 

litres (11. 17». 6d.) + Three sola (three halfpeoce). ' Diog, 
Laert. in Ariatrp. Ub. 3. ^ S6. ' Diog. Laert lib. 2. ^ 77. 

Horat lib. 3. sat. 3. v. 10. ' Plut. de Aoim. Traaquil. U ii. 

p. 469. ' Horet. lib. 3. od. 39. ?. i3 cl i*. 
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Officious female, whose caprices frequently amuse, 
but can never afflict me. 

Tbe liberality of Dionysius enabled me to keep a 
good table, to wear elegant clotbes, and be served by 
a great number of slaves. Many philosophers, who 
professed a more rigid morality, loudly condemned 
me:' to which I answered only by pleasantries. Po- 
lyxenus, who imagined his mind to be the repository 
of every virtue, found me one day with some hand- 
some women, and making preparatibns for a great 
supper. He inveighed against me with all Uie bit- 
terness of philosophic zeal ; I suffered him to go on, 
and when he had done talking, proposed that he 
should stay with us : he accepted the invitation, and 
soon convinced us that, if tin enemy to expense, he 
was as fond of good living as his corniptor.' 

In fine, for it is impossible for me to justify my 
doctrine better than by my actions, Dionysius sent 
for three courtezans, and gave me my choice of one. 
I carried them all off, ^eging that the preference 
which Paris gave to one of three goddesses had cost 
him too dear. 1 afterward reflected, that the plea- 
sure of possessing their charms would not be equal 
to that of subduing my passions, and sending them 
home, returned quietly to my own house.^ 

Aristippus, said I, you have entirely subverted 
every idea I had before entertained of your doctrine. 
I had understood that your philosophy required not 

' Xra. Memor. p. 733. Athen. lib. 13. p. 544. Diogeo. 
Laeit. lib. S. § 89. ■ Diog. LaerL lib. 3. $ 76. * AtheD. lib. 12. 
c 11. p. 554. Diog. Laert. lib. 2. $ 07. 
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SO much as ao effort ; and that acconting to your 
priaciples, the voluptuary might abandon himself 
witttout reserve to all the enjoyments of the senses. 
And could you seriously imagine, answered he, that 
a man who considers the study of morality as the 
most essential of all others,* who has neglected geo- 
metry and other sciences merely because they have 
no immediate tendency to improve manners;' that 
an author from whom Plato is not ashamed some* 
times to borrow maxims and ideas;' that a discifde 
of Socrates, in tine, could have opened schools . of 
prostitution in many of the Grecian cities, without 
drawing on himself the vengeance of the magi»i- 
trates and even the most corrupt citizens ! 

The name of pleasure, which I give to the internal 
satisfactionwhich renders us happy^bas offended those 
superficial minds who attach themselves to words 
more than to realities. Certain philosophers too, 
forgetting their professed love of justice, have given 
sanction to this prejudice, justified perhaps by the 
extravagancies of some of my disciples : but does a 
principle of intrinsic excellence lose its value be- 
cause it is possible to draw from it false conclusions ?' 

I have explained to you my doctrine. I admit as 
the sole instruments of happiness those emotions 
which agreeably affect us ; but I wish them to be re^ 
pressed the instant Aey are likely to produce trouble 



' Diog, Laert. lib. 3. p. 79. ' Arislot Metaph. lib. 3. 

c. 3. t ii. p. 860. ■ Theopomp. ap. Atheo. lib. 11. p. 508. 

' Aristot. apud Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. c. 31. t. ii. p. 612. 
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and disorder:* and surely nothing evinces more 
courage than to prescribe limits at once to our pri- 
vations and enji^menta. 

Antisthenes attended the lectures of Socrates at 
the Kune time with me : he was bora melancholy 
and austere ; I cheerfbl and hberal. He proscribed 
[Measures and dared not enter the lists with the pas- 
aoBB, which produce in ui a delicious languor : 1 
found it more beneficial and more glorious to van- 
quish than to excite them ; and^ in spite of their 
reluctance, dragged them in my train 1^ slaves 
destined to serve me, and aid in enabling me to sup- 
pfflrt the burden of life. We followed different 
paths, and this it the fnrit we have gathered from 
our labours. Antisthenes thongbt himself h^py, 
because he imagined himsdf wise : I diink myself 
wise, because I am bappy.^ 

It wiU be otM day said, perhaps, that Socrates and 
Aristiippus, both in their conduct and their doctrine, 
sometimes deviled from ordinary rules ; but pos- 
terity no doubt wiH add, that tb^ conq>ensated for 
these tattic errors by^the trvths with which they have 
enriched pUlraopdiy.' 

■ Diog. Laert. ia Arietip. lib. 3. $ 75. ^ Batt. Mem. de 

rAc&d. dea Bell. Leur. t. xxvi. p. S. ' Cic«r. de Off. lib. 1. 

c 41. t. iii. fi SU. 
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Quarrel <)f DioK^wi At Yowiger, King of Si/nuutt, vaA lot 
Broihet^itt-la.iB, Dion, — Vvya^ea of Plato into Stcili/t* 

Since I had been in Greece I had visited the prin- 
cipal cities, and been a spectator of those grand so- 
lemnities which collect together its different nations. 
Not satisfied with these expeditions, Philotas and I 
resolved to examine all its provinces with more at- 
tention, be^nning with those of the north. 

The evening before our departure we supped vrith 
Plato, to whose house I went in company with Apol- 
lodonis and Philotas. We there found his nephew 
Speuaippus, several of his old disciples, and Timo- 
theus the celebrated general. We were informed 
that Plato was cloaetted with Dion of Syracuse, who 
had lately arrived from Peloponnesus, and who, when 
banished his country six or seven years before, had 
made a considerable long stay at Athens. In a few 
minutes they joined the company. Plato seemed to 
me at first disturbed and thoughtful ; but he soon 
recovered his serenity of countenance, and ordered 
the table to be served. 

Decency and neatness presided at this entertain- 
ment. Timotbeus, accustomed in camps to hear of 

* See note XI. at the end of tbe Toluaw. 
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nothing but sieg^es, battles, and evolutionsj and in the 
mixed companies of Athens only of the navy and 
taxes, was sensible of the full value of a conversation 
maintained without exertion, and instructive without 
being tiresome. With a sigh he would sometimes 
exdaim : "Ah! Plato, how happy are you!'"" The 
latter apolt^ising for the frugality of our repast, 
Timotheus answered : " 1 know that the suppers 
of the academy procure a delightful sleep, and a still 
more pleasing awaking." 

Some of the guests withdrew betimes, and Dion 
soon followed them. We had all admired his de- 
portment and conversation. He is now, said Plato, 
the victim of tyranny : he will one day perhaps be 
that of liberty. 

Timotheus pressed him for an explanation. Pos- 
sessing as I do, said he, the greatest esteem for Dion, 
I am still a stranger to the real caUses of his exile, 
and have but a confused idea of the intrigues that 
disturb the court of Syracuse. I have been but too 
near a witness to these convulsions, answered Plato. 
Formerly no man felt more indignation at the fury 
and the injustice sometimes displayed in our popular 
assemblies : but how much more dreadfid and dan- 
gerous are those cabals, which, under the appearance 
of a perfect calm, are perpetually fermenting around 
the throne in those elevated regions, where to speak 
the truth is criminal, and to render it agreeable to 

* Miiui. Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 10. ' Id. ibid. 18. Alhen. 

lib. 10. p. 419. 
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the prince a still greater crime ; where favour jus- 
tifies the villain, and disgrace renders the virtuous 
man culpable ! We might perhaps have been able 
to restore the king of Syracuse to a sense of truth 
and justice, but he was vilely deceived and corrupted. 
It is not the fate of Dion I deplore, it is the unhappy 
destiny of all Sicily. These words stiU more in- - 
creased our curiosity ; and Plato, yielding to our 
entreaties that he would ex[^n himself more, at 
length, began as follows : 

It is now thirty -two years ago * since reasons, too 
tedious to enumerate, induced me to travel into Sicily. 
Dionysius the elder then reigned at Syracuse. You 
know that this prince, formidable from his great abi- 
lities, employed hipiself, during his life time, in 
forging chains both for his own subjects, and for the 
neighbouring nations. His cruelty seemed to in- 
crease in the same proportion with his power, which 
be at length raised above all controul. He was de- 
sirous of an acquaintance with me, and, as he made 
the advances, was in expectation of some flattery ; 
but he obtained only truths. I shall neither speak 
of his fury which 1 braved, nor of his vengetuice 
against which I with difficulty guarded." I formed 
a resdution not to proclaim his injustice whilst he 
was alive; and his memory now needs no new accu- 
sation^ to render him an objectof universal execration: 
At this period, I made a conquest which does 



* Aboat the year 389 before Christ. ■ Plat. £p 
p. S94 et 336. Diegea. LaSrt in Plat lib. 3. $ 18. 
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honour to phitoaophy in the person of Dion, who has 
just left us. Aristomache, his lister, wbb one of the 
two wires whom DiMiysius espoused on the same day : 
Hipparinus, her father, bad been long at the bead of 
theSyracnaan repubUc* To the conversations which 
I had with Dion, that city will owe ho- hberty, if she 
is ever bo fivtunate as to recover it.* His superior 
soul expanded at the first rays of light, and, inflamed 
with the purest love of virtue, renounced, without 
hesitation, all the passions by which it had hitherto 
been degraded, with an ardour I never have re- 
mariced in any other young man, and with a con- 
stancy from which he has never swerved. 

From this moment he conceived the highest in- 
dignation at Uie slavery to which his oountry was 
reduced ; * but «a he RattfireA himself that his exam* 
pie and principles made an impression on the ty- 
rant, who could not help loving and employing him,* 
be still continued near his person, never ceasing to 
speak to him with freedom, and to cootemn the 
maUce and hatred of a dissolute court/ 

DionysiuB at length ended his days,* seized with 
terrars, tormented with distrust, and as miserable as 
he had rendered his peofrfc during a retgn of thirty- 
eight years.' Amongst other children, he left by 
Doris, one of his wives, a son of his own nunc, who 
ascended the throne/ Dion embraeed this oppor- 

■ Plut. ia Dion. t. i. p. 960. * Id. ibid. p. 9S9. ' Plat. 

Ep. 7. t. iii. p. 32fi et 327. < Id. ibid. p. 394 et 327. ' Nep. 
ia Dim. c. 1 et 3. • The y<ar U7 before ChHM. • U. ibid. 
p. HI. ' Diod. Sic lib. 16. p. 3S4. 
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tunity to exert himself for the htppineu of Sisily. 
He said to the young prince : Your father founded 
his power on the formidable fleets now at your dis- 
posal, on the ten thousand barbarians who compose 
yourguard. Thes^ were, according to his expression, 
so many chains of adamant with which he bound in 
ckwe union all parU of his empire. He was mis- 
taken ; I know no other bands indissolubly to unite 
them but the JQstlce of the prince and the love of the 
people. How shameful were it for you, added he, 
if only able to distinguish yourself from others by 
the magnificence that is displayed around your per- 
son aftd in your palace, (he lowest of your subjects 
riiould raise himself above you by the superiority of 
his knowledge and sentiments < ' 

Not contented with giving wholesome instruction 
to the king, Dion paid every attenti(Hi to the admi- 
nistration of government : he effected many useftd 
regulations, and increased the number of his ene- 
mies.' These for some dme exhausted themselves 
in ineffectual attempts ; but it was not long before 
they plunged Dionysius into the most shameful de- 
bauchery.' Dion, unable to reast Uie torrent, waited 
for a more favourable opportunity. The king, whom 
he found means to prejudice in my iavour, and whose 
desires in all things are impetuous, wrote to me se- 
veral very pressing lettera, requesting me to leave 
every thing and repair immediately to Syracuse. 
Dion in his letters added, that I bad not a moment 

■ Phit. in Dion. t. i p. 06t. ' Epist. Dion. ip. Plat. t. iit. 
p. 309. ' Plut. in Dion, t, i. p. S60. 
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to lose : that it mi^ht now be possible to jJace phi' - 
lofiopby on the throne ; that Dionysius began to 
discover better dispositions, and that bis family would 
readily join witbus to confirm him in them.* 

I reflected deliberately on these letters. I could 
place no confidence in the promises of a young man 
who in a moment flew from one extreme to the 
other ; but ought I not to have some reUance on 
the approved wisdom of Dion ? Was I to abandon 
my friend in so critical a situation ? Had I devoted 
my days to phQosophy, only to betray it when sum- 
moned to its defence i" Nay, I will not deny that I 
had hopes that I might be able to realize my ideas 
concerning the best of governments, and establish 
the throne of Justice in the dominions of the king of 
Sicily.'' Such were the real motives which induced 
me to depart;* motives very different from those 
which have been imputed to me by my uncandid 
censurcrs." 

I found the court of Dionysius distracted with 
commotions and dissensions. Dion was the object of 
the most atrocious calumnies.' At these words Speu- 
sippus interrupted Plato : My uncle, says he, does 
not choose to relate to you the honours which were ' 
paid him, and the success he bad on his arrival.* 

■ Plat. Epist. 7. t. iii. p. 327. Plut. io DIod. t. i. p. 985. 
^lian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. c. 18. • Plat. ibid. p. 328. * Plat, 
ibid. p. 348. Diog. Laerl. in Plat. lib. 3. § 31. • About the 
year 364 before Chrisl. ■ Plat ibid. Themist. Otat. 43. p. 485. 

Diog. LaerL in Epic. lib. 10. % 9. ' Plat ibid. p. 349. 

* Plul. in DioD. t. i. p. 963. Plia. lib. 7. c 30. t. t. p. 303. 
^ian. Var. Hist lib. 4. c. 18. 
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The king received him at his landing, and, placing 
him in a magnificent chariot drawn by four white 
horses, conducted him to his palace in triumph, 
amidst an imm^ise multitude who covered the beach. 
He ordered that the gates of the palace should be 
opened to him at all hours, and offered up a pompous 
sacrifice to the gods in gratitude for their bounty, 
which had granted so great a philosopher to Sicily. 
The courtiers were immediately seen to anticipate 
reform, i;etrench the luxury of their tables, and atten- 
tively to study geometrical figures, traced out by differ- 
ent teachers on the sand, scattered in the halls even 
of the palace. 

The people, astonished at this sudden revolution, 
began to conceive hopes; the king showed himself 
more sensible to their complaints, and men fondly 
recollected that he had obtained the tide of citizen of 
Athens,' the most free of all the cities of Greece. 
Nay, it was further reported, that at a religious cere- 
mony, when the herald, according to the usual form, 
addressed vows toHe iven for the preserva io i of the 
Tyrant, Dionysius, offended at a title which till then 
had never affected him, suddenly exclaimed : Wilt 
thou never cease to curse me }* 

The pnrtizansoftyranny trembled at these words. 
At their head wag Philistus, who has written the 
history of the wars of Sicily, and some other works of 
(he same kind. Dionysius the Elder had banished 
him from his states ; but as he possessed eloquence 

' Demoath. Litt. Philip, p. 1 15. ' PluL in Dion, t i. p. 9aS. 
VOL. Hi. L 
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and courag'^j he was recalled from exile that he migiit 
be opposed to Plato.^ No sooner did he return, thah 
Dion was exposed to the blackest calumny: his 
fidelity was rendered suspicious ; and care was taken 
to put the worst .construction on alt his words and 
actions. Did he advise a reduction of the troops 
and galleys in time of peace, it was alleged liiat 
his design was to transfer the crown to the chil- 
dren of his sister by the Elder Dionysius. Did he 
engage his pupil to study the true principles of a just 
and wise government, the king, it was said, is only a 
disciple of the Academy condemned by a philcwo- 
pher for the remainder of his life to search after a 
chimerical good.' 

In fact, added Plato, the whole conversation at 
Syracuse turned only on two conspiracies: the one 
that of philosophy against the throne; and the oUier 
that of all the passions against philosophy. I was 
accused of favouring the former, and of profiling by 
my ascendancy over Dionysius, to spread snares for 
his inexperience. It is true, that, in concert with 
Dion, I did say to him, that if he wished to acquire 
true glory, and even increafse his power, he should 
collect around him a number of virtuous friends, and 
invest -them with the different offices of magis- 
tracj';^ that he should rebuild the Greek cities 
destroyed by the Carthaginians, and give them wise 
laws, until a proper time arrived to restore them Uy 

^ Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 96% Nep. ia D!on. c. 3. > Plat. 

Epirt. 7. t. iii. p. 333. Plut in Dion. L i. p. 962, &c. * Mat 
ibid. p. 332 et 330. 
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their liberty ; in Bne, that he should prescribe limits 
to his own authority, and become the king, instead of 
being'thetyrantofhisBubjects.' DioDysiussofnetimes 
appeared to listen to our counsels ; but his inveterate 
prejudices aa;ainst my friend, perpetually increased 
and irritated by perfidious insinuations, were deeply 
rootedin his heart. During the first montbaof my resi- 
dence at Syracuse, I employed every effort to reoitove 
them;" but, farSrom succeeding in my attempt, 1 
perceived the credit of Dion evidently on the de- 
cUrie." 

The war with the Carthaginiaus still continued; 
and though it produced oaly some transient hostilities, 
it was necessary that it should be terminated. Dioo, 
in order to inspire the enemy with a desire to end it, 
wrote to their generals to inform him of the Sfst 
negociations they should enter into, that he might aid 
them in effecting a solid and permanent peace. The 
letter fell by some means into tiM hands of the king, 
who immediately consulted wittf.Pfailisius, and, pre* 
paring his vengeance by profound dissimulation, af- 
fected to receive pion again into favour, loaded, bim 
with marks of his bounty, and drawing him to the 
sea-shoi^, showed him the fatal letter, reproaching 
him at the sanie time with his treason, and, without 
permitting him to offer a single word in exphmaUon 
of bis conduct, forced him to embark on' board a 
vessel, which immediately set sail." 

' Plat. Epist 3. t iii. p. S15, 316, 319. Plut. in DioD. p. 962. 
■ Plat. Epist. 7. torn. iii. p. 329. ■ Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 983. 
" Id. ibid. PUl. Epist. 7. l. iii. p. 349. 

l2 
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This was a thunder-stroke to Sicily, and threw 
the friends of Dion into the utmost consternation ; 
the general apprehension waa lest the tempest should 
buret on our beads. The report of my death was 
spread at Syracuse. But this violent storm was sud- 
denly succeeded by a profound calm ; and the kin^, 
either from policy or shame, sent a sum of money to 
Dion, which the latter refused to accept.' Far, how- 
ever, from persecuting his friends, Dionysius omitted 
nothing to quiet their alarms :*> his endeavours were 
particularly directed to sootheand console me, and he 
entreated me not to leave him. Though his prayers 
were mingled with menaces, and his caresses with 
fiiry, I invariably adhered to this alternative, that he 
should either consent to the return of Dion, or grant 
me my dismission. Finding himself unable to over- 
come my resistance, he commanded that I should be 
removed to the citadel in his own palace. Orders 
were dispatched on all sides to bring me back to 
Syracuse, if I attempted to make my escape; and all 
masters of ships were forbidden to take me on board, 
without an express permission signed by the king's 
own hand. 

Though I was now made a prisoner, and strictly 
watched, Dionysius seemed to redouble his affection 
and attention to me.' He appeared sojealous of my 
friendship, that he was unable to bear the preference 
I gave to Dion ; he demanded it with haughtiness ; 
he entreated it as a suppliant. I was perpetually 

» Epi»l. Dion. mp. Plui. t. iii. p. S09. ' PUt. Epist. 7. t. iii. 
p. 329. ' Id. ibid. p. 330. 
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exposed to the most extravagant scenes, which were 
one continued round of violence, excases, outrages, 
and tears.' As our conversations daily became more 
frequent, it was rumoured abroad that I was his only 
favourite. This report, malignantly encouraged by 
PhilistuB and his party,' rendered me odious to the 
peopleandthearmy. Thedebaucheriesoftheprince, 
and the faults he committed in his government, were 
equally imputed to me as a crime : but these could 
with no justice be ascribed to me. Excepting the 
preamble to some laws, at which I had laboured from 
the time of my arrival in Sicily,' I had absolutely de- 
clined intermeddling with public affairs, even at a 
period when I might have shared the burthen with 
my faithful friend. Him I had just lost; Diooysius 
had thrown himself into the arms of a crowd of flat- 
terers, plunged in every kind of debauchery ; and this 
was the moment which I was supposed to have cho- 
sen to offer advice to a madman, who imagined that 
he gtwerned, but who suffered himself to be governed 
by co\insellors as wickedly disposed, and not less 
madmen than himself! 

Dionysius would have purchased my friendship 
with gold ; but I valued it at a higher price ; I wuhed 
him to receive my instructions, and learn to become 
master of himself, thai he might merit to rule over 
others ; but he regards no philosophy but that which 
exercises ingenuity, and gives him an opportunify of 
displaying his abilities. When I talked to him of 

' Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 904. ' Plat. EpJat 3. t. iii. p. 313. 

" Id. ibid. p. 316. 
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that wisdom which reflates the passiona, I perceived 
that he listened to me with pain and embarrassment. 
I saw that he was g;uarded against all that I might 
say; his counsellorg having warned him, that if he 
admitted my principles, he must consent to the 
triumph and return of Dion.* 

Nature has bestowed on Dionysius a lively pene< 
tration, admnible eloquence, a susceptible heart, 
generous emotions, and a propensity to what is right : 
but she has denied him consistency of character ; and 
an education totally neglected/ preventing the growth 
of his virtues, has suffered defects to shoot forth 
which unfortunately abate his virtues. He possesses 
severity without tenaciousness, haughtiness without 
dignity. It is from weakness that he employs false- 
hood and perfidy, and passes whole days in the intoxi- 
dition of wine and pl«isures. Had he more firmness 
he would be the cruellest of men. I know of no 
mental enei^ in him, but the inflexible obstinacy 
kith which he , requires every thing to bend to his 
caprices: reason, (pinions, sentiments,allmu8t; when 
he pleases, be subordinate to his understanding; and 
I have seen him degrade himself by meanness and 
submission, rather than encounter the affront of a re- 
fusal or contradiction. If in his present studies he is 
eager to penetrate the secrets of nature,* it is only 
because he imagines nothing ought to be concealed 
from him. Dion above all is odious to him, because 



' Plat. Epist. 7. t. iii, p. 330. ' Plut. in Dion, t 

■ Plat. Epist. 2. t. iii. p. 313; Epist 7. p. 341. 
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he is continually thwarUng bim by bis example and 
his coun$^. 

I was employed in fruitlesaly soliciting that my 
friend might be recalled from banishment, and myself 
suffered to depart, when war breaking out anew, fur- . 
nished him with other objects of attention/ Having 
no longer any pretext for retaining me, he consented 
to my departure, and we entered into a sort of treaty. 
I promised to return to him when peace should b0 
concluded, and he engaged to recal Dion at the same 
time.'' When the war was ended, he lost no time in 
informing us of the event. He wrote to Dion to delay 
hisretumforayear, and tometohftstenmine. I im- 
mediately answered him, that my age no longer per- 
mitted me to risk the danger o^ .so long a voyage ; 
and that since he had broken his promise, ,1 considered 
myself as disengaged from mine. Thisaoswer was as 
flissatisfactory tp ^ion as to Dionysii^s/ j bad then 
resolved tointerfere no more in^eiraflairs; but this 
rendered the king more pertinacious .t)ian ever in hit 
project. He begged solicitations from.every quarter; 
be never ceased.writing to me himself; and procured 
letters to be written to me by my friends in Sicily, 
and by the philosophers of the ItaUan school. Ar- 
chytas, who is at the head of the latter, was sent for 
to bim :^ he wrote to me, and his testimony was cor- 
roborated by other letters, that the king was inflamed 
with new ardour for the study of philosophy, and that 
I should expose those philosophers who resided in bis 

■ Plut, io Dion. t. i. p. 964. * Plat. Epist. 3. t. iii. p. 317; 
£piat. 7. p. 338. ' Id. Epiitt. 7. p. 338. ' Id. ibid. 
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dominions to his resentment if I did not immediately 
return. Dion also, on his Bide, pressed me by 
repeated applications. 

The king, however, will never recal him, for he 
fears him; nor will he ever be a philosopher, for he 
only wishes to appear one.* He imagined that my 
return to his court might procure him additional 
respect from those who really merit the name, and my 
refusal injure him in their opinion. This is certainly 
the true reason of the earnestness with which be 
pressed me. 

I nevertheless thought it would be wrong to op- 
pose my own opinion to so many others united agunst 
me. I should one day perhaps have been reproached 
with abandoning a young prince who stretched out 
his hand to me a second time to conduct him out of 
the maze of error; with resigning to his fury the 
friends I have in those distant countries ; and with 
neglecting the interests of Dion, to whom I had so 
long been bound by the ties of gratitude, hospitality, 
and friendship.' His enemies had procured the se- 
questration of his revenues ■/ they were persecuting 
him to urge him to revolt ; they excited the king to 
repeated acts of injustice towards him, that they might 
render him implacable. Dionysius wrote to me thus ;^ 
" We will first talkof the affair of Dion ; with respect to 
which 1 will do what you think proper, and I hope that 
you will suggest nothing but what is just. If you 

' Pl«t. Epist. 4. t. iii. p. 312; Episi. 7. p. 338. ' Id, ibid. 7. 
p. 328. • PUiL io DioD. I. i. p. B65. Plal. Epist. 3. L iii. 

p. 318. >■ Id. Epiat. 7. p. 330. Plut. ibid. 
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do not come, you will never obtun any thing for 
him." 

I knew Dion. His soul breathes all the loftiness 
of virtue. He has patiently supported violence : but 
should his enemies, by dint of injustice, succeed in 
mortifying him further, torrents of blood can alone 
obliterate the injury from his remembrance. To a 
commantling figure he unites the most splendid qua- 
lities of the mind and heart;' in Sicily he possesses 
immense riches,^ in every part of the kingdom innu- 
merable pardsans, and in Greece a reputation which 
would induce our bravest warriors to serve under his 
banners.' I foresaw the calamities ready to fell on 
Sicily, and it depended perhaps on me to avert or 
suspend them. 

It was with reluctance I again quitted my retire- 
ment, to go, at near seventy years of age, to the 
' court of a haughty despot, whose caprices are as tem- 
pestuous as the seas I had to pass ; but there is no 
virtue without a sacrifice, no phibsophy but in prac- 
tice. Speusippus wished to accompany me, and I 
accepted his offer," flattering myself that the embel- 
lishments of his mind might captivate the king, if the 
force of my arguments should prove insufficient to 
convince him. At length I departed, and safely ar- 
rived in Sicily.** 



< Plat. Bpist. p. 336. Dic^. Sic. lib. 16. p. 416. Nep. in DioD. 
c. 4. * Plat. ibid. p. 347. Plut \a Dion. t. i. p. 060. ' Plat.< 
Epi8t. 7. p. 328. Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 964. • Plat. Epirt. 2. 
p. 314. Plut. in DioD. t. i.p.967. * In the begiitning of tbe 
year 361 before Chml. 
I 
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Dionysiug seemed (ransported with joy, as did the 
queen and the whole royal family." He had ordered 
an apartment to be prepared for me in the garden of 
the palace." At our first conversation, I represented 
to him, that, according to our agreement, the banish- 
ment of Dion was to terminate the moment of my 
return to Syracuse. On this he exclaimed; Dion is 
not banished; I have only removed him from the 
court' It is time to bring him back to it, answered 
I, and to make a restitution of his estates, which 
you have put into (be hands of faithless administra- 
tcH^.'' These two articles were the subjects of long 
debate between us, and employed several interviews. 
In the mean time he industriously laboured, by pre- 
sents and distinctions, to cool my ardour for the 
interests of my friend, and to draw me into an ap- 
probation of his disgrace :' but I spumed at advan- 
tages to be purchased at the price of per£dy and dis- 
honour. 

When I attempted to examine the real state of 
his mind, and his disposition towards philosophy,' he 
talked to me only of the mysteries of natwre, and 
-especially of the origin of .evil. He had heard from 
some Pythagoreans of Italy that I had lopg studied 
that difficult question, and this was one of the motives 
which influenced him so earnestly to press my return.* 
He obliged me to state to him some of my ideas on 



■ Plut io Dion. t. i. p. 965. " Plat. Epist. 7. t. iii. p. 349. 
* Id. ibid. p. 3S8. ' Id. Epist. 3. p. 317. ' Id. Epiat. 7. 

p. 338 et3U. *Id. ibid. p. 340. ■ Id. ilntl. p. 338. PluU 
in Dion. t. i. p. 965. 
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the subject, but 1 took care not to explain them 
at length ; oor, to say the truth, did the king seem 
desirous that I should;' he appeared much more 
disposed to make a parade of a few feeble soluUons 
which he had borrowed from other philosophers. 

In the mean time I continually recurred, but 
without effect, to the main object I had in view, that 
of effecting a reconciliation between him and Dion, 
than which nothing could be 'more essential to his 
true interests or the prosperity of his reign. At 
length, no lest weaned with his evasions than he was 
with my importunity, I began to repent that i had 
been induced to make a voyage equally fruitless and 
hazardous. It was now summer; and as I wished to 
take advantage of the season to return to Greece, 
I declared to him that I could no longer remain at 
the court of a prince who was the implacable perse- 
cutorof my friend." He made use of every artto de- 
tain me, and concluded by promising me one of his 
galleys ; but as it was easy for him to retard the pre- 
parations, I determined to embark in the first vessel 
that should set sail. 

Two days after he came to me, and said;' " All 
our differences turn on the affair of Dion ; we must 
make ati end of it. All I can do for him, from friend- 
ship te you, is this: let him stay in Peloponnesus, 
until the precise time of his return shall be setded 
between him, me, you, and yourfriends. He mustgive 



- Plat. Epist. 7. p. 341. ' Id. ibid. p. 345. 
p. 34S. 
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you his word to underlalte nothing against my autho- 
rity : he must make the same promise to your friends 
and hisj aiid you must be all responsible for its per- 
formance. His property shall be conveyed to Greece, 
and deposited in such hands as you shall choose : the 
interest of it shall be at his disposal, but he shall not 
be allowed to touch the capital without your consent ; 
for I have not sufficient relianceon his fidelity to en- 
trust him with such powerful means of doing me an 
injury. I require of you, at the same time, to remain 
one year with me; and at your departure, the money 
belonging to him shall be delivered to you. I hope 
he will be satisfied with this arrangement. Tell me 
whether it be such as you approve." 

I was much afflicted at this project, and demanded 
twenty-four hours to consider it. After balancing its 
advantages and inconveniences, I answered that i ac- 
cepted the proposed conditions, provided Dion should 
approve them. It was therefore agreed that we should 
each of us write to him as soon as possible, and that 
in the mean time his property should remain untouch- 
ed. This was the second treaty we had made to- 
gether, and was observed with no more fidelity than 
the first.' 

I had suffered the season for returning home to 
pass over ; all the vessels were departed. It was im- 
possible for me to escape out of the garden and elude 
the vi^lance of the guard stationed at the gate. The 
king, now aecureof my person, began to throw off all 

' Plal. Kpi.l. 7.1. iii. p. 3*7. 
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restnint. He one day said to me : We have omitted 
an essential article. 1 shall only send to Dion the 
half of his property ; the other half i shall reserve for 
his son, whose natural guardian I am, as brother of 
his mother Arete.' I contented myself with observ- 
ing that it would be proper to wait for Dion's answer 
to his first letter, and then write him a second, to in- 
form him of this new arrangement. 

In the mean time he proceeded to dissipate the 
wealth of Dion in a shameless manner; part of his 
estates he sold, how and to whom he chose, without 
deigning to consult me, or listen to my complaints. 
My situation became every day more insupportable, 
and was rendered still worse by an unforeseen event. 
The guards of Dionysius, enraged at an attempt 
he had made to diminish the pay of the veterans, tu- 
multuously presented themselves at the foot of the 
citadel, the gates of which he had ordered to be shut. 
Their menaces, their warlike shouts, and preparations 
for the assault, so terrified the tyrant, that he granted 
them more than they demanded.'' Heraclides, one of 
the principal citizens of Syracuse, strongly suspected 
of being the author of the revolt, fled, and employed 
the influence of his ftimily to remove the suspicions 
which had been instilled into the king. 

A few days after, as I was walking in the garden,* 
I saw Dionysius enter with Theodotus, for whom he 
bad sent : they conversed together for some time, qnd 



■ Plat. EpisU 7. t. iii. p. 347. '' Id. ibid. p. 348. 

ibid. p. S48. 
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at length approaching me, Theodotus said : I have ob- 
tained for my nephew Heraclides permission to come 
and justify himself; and, if the king will no longer 
suffer him in his slates, leave to reUre to Peloponne- 
sua with his wife and son, end liberty to dispose of his 
property. In consequence, I thought I might venture 
to invite Heraclides to repair hither ; and I am going 
to write to him again. My present request is that he 
may appear at Syracuse, or in its environs, without 
danger. Do you consent to it, Dionysius ? I do, re- 
]£ed the king. He ihay even reside with you in 
perfect safety. 

The next morning Theodotus andEurybiusentered 
my apartment, with ^ef and consternation in their 
countenances. " Plalo," said the former to me, " you 
'jesterday were witness to the promise of the king. 
We havejust beard thfdsoldiers, dispersed on all sides, 
are in search of Heraclides, with orders to apprehend 
fcim. He is perhaps returned. We have not a mo- 
ment to lose ; come with us to the palace. I followed 
them. When we arrived in the king's presence, tbey 
■remained motionless, and burst into tears. I said to 
him : " They areafraidthtrt notwithstanding the pro- 
mi9eyounauleye«tepday,Heradide8TOaybe in danger 
at Syracuse ; ftw it is supposed thai he is returned." 
Dionysios, foaBjang with rage, -changed colour. Eury- 
bius and Tlieodotus threw themselves at his feet, and 
whilst they were bathio^tHs hatids wRh tears, I said 
to Theodotus : " Be comforted, the king will never 
break his word with us." — I made you no promise, 
said he to me, with his eyes sparkling with fury.^" I 
4 
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call the goda to witness, replied I, that you did make 
the promise which they supplicate you to fulfil." I 
then turned my back on him and withdrew.^ Tbeo- 
dotus had no other resource but privately to apprise 
Heraclides of his danger, who escaped with difficulty 
from the researches of the soldiers. 

From this moment DionyHus threw off the mask, 
and pursued without disguise his project of possess- 
ing himself of aU the estates of Dion.' He 
sent me out of the palace, and I was strictly pro- 
hibited from all intercourse with my friends, and all 
access to his person. I heard of nothing but his 
comi^intSj bis r^HHmches, and menaces.^ If I ac- 
cident^y saw him, it was but to be the otgcot of 
-tHttet sarcasms, and indecent pleasantries;* for kings, 
add courtiers after th«r example, convinced no doubt 
thftttbeir&vOttrcoHstiCtfes our only merit, cease to 
respectthose whom they ^ave ceased to love. I vnu 
wairned, at the same titaie, that my life vraA in -dai^r ; 
and, in truth, some of 4he attendants of tlve ^rant bad 
said that tb^y wtnild pUt me to death if they could 
iheet me. 

I found means to inform Arobytas and my other 
fiiendis at Tardntun) e(f -my situation.'' Pr«viotH to 
my arrival, Diooysius had pledged to Ihem Uis word, 
■tteit I sbouUl be peniiitCed to leave Sicily whenever i 
thought proper; and they had plighted Iheir'&ith to 
me as a sectuity for his.' -I now claimed the protec- 

"Pl«.'S^t,7. tiii.p. 349. • Plut. in Dion. l. i. p.D66. 

'Pl«L ibid. p. S49. « PUt ibid. 3. p. 319. " Id. ibid. 7. 

p. 360. ' Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 965. Diogen. Laen in Plat, 
lib. 3. ^ 12. 
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tion ofthis engagemeot. Depudea fromTarenlum 
soon arrived, and, after acquitting themselves of a 
commiitsion, which served as a pretext for the em- 
bassy, they at length obtained my deliverance. 

On my return from Sicily, I landed at Elis, and 
repaired to the Olympic games, where Dion had pro- 
mised to meet me.^ I related to him all that had 
passed, and concluded by saying: Now, judge for 
yourself of the power which philosophy has over the 
mind of the king of Syracuse. 

Dion, exasperated at the additional injuries he had 
received in my person, suddenly exclaimed: The 
school of philosophy must no longer teach Dionysiua, 
but that of adversity, and I fly to conduct him to it. 
My mission then, answered I, is at an end. Were 
my hands still able to bear arms, I would never take 
them up against a prince vrith whom 1 have partaken 
of the same house, the same table, and the same sa- 
crifices ; who, deaf to the calumny of my enemies, 
spared that life which was at his disposal ; and to 
whom I have a hundred times promised never to 
countenance any enterprise agtunst his authority. If 
at any time, returning again to pacific views, either of 
you stand in need of my mediation, I will, with plea- 
sure, tender it to you ; but so long as you shall medi- 
tate projects of destruction, look not to me either for 
counsel or assistance.' 

For three years I have employed various pretexts 
to keep him inactive; but behasjustdedaredtome 

'' Plat. Epst. 7. p. 350. ' Id. ibid. 
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that it is time to fly to the aBsistance of hie country. 
The principal inhabitants of Syracuse, weary of the 
servituile under which they groan, wait only for his 
arrival to shake off the yoke. I have seen their let- 
ters: they neither require troops nor vessels ; but 
solicit his name to authorize, and his presence to 
unite them.o They also inform him, that his wife, 
no longer able to resist the menaces and violence of 
the king, has been forced to contract a fresh mar- 
riage.' The measure is full. Dion wilt imme- 
diately return to Peloponnesus, where he will levy 
soldiers, and when his preparations are completed, 
pass into Sicily. 

Such was the relation given us by Plato. We 
took leave of him, and, on the next day, set out on 
our journey to Boeotia. 

■ Plul. in Dion. t. i. p. M7. °Id. ibid. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

nwr of BKo&i^—The Cave of Tivphomw.—Haiod.—Pmilar. 

T1UVELLER8 may journey with the greatest safety 
in every part of Greece ; there are inns in the prin- 
cipal cities, and on the great roads," but strangers 
are fleeced in them without mercy. As the country 
is almost every where interspersed with hills and 
rising grounds, carriages are made use of only for 
short journeys ; and then too it is often necessary 
to put a drag on the wheels;' in those of any 
length, mules are preferable,' and the traveller 
should take slaves with him to carry his baggage.' 

Besides the hospitable reception which the Greeks 
in general are always ready to give to strangers, there 
are in the chief towns persons called proxent, who 
are expressly appointed to procure it for them . These 
are sometimes individuab connected by commerce, 
ortbebondsofhospitality^ with the inhabitants of an- 
other city; sometimes persons invested with a public 
character, and appointed to be the agents of a city or 

* Seethe map of Bteotia. ° Plat, de I^g.lib. 11. p. QIS. 

.^schin. de Fal*. L^ai. page 410. ' Athea. lib. 3. page 99. 

•> .^^hio. ia Ctenph. p. 440. ' dischin. de Pais. L^. p. 410. 
Casaub. in Theophr. c. 11. p. 103. Duport, ibid. p. 386. 
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nation, which has chosen then by a solemn decree, 
with the consentof the peoj^e to whom they belong ;• 
hutly, diere are others oS them who manage at once 
the public affairs of some foreign city, and trantact 
business for its private citizens.' 

The proxenus of a city finds lodging* for its de- 
puties, whom he accompanies every where, andavaib 
himself of his credit toensure the success of their ne- 
gociations :' he procures likewise for such of its in- 
habitants as (lavel all the accommodation* in his 
power. This assistance we experienced in many of 
the Grecian citieB. In seme places, individualB an- 
ticipated our desires,' in the hope of obtaining the 
good opinion «f the Athenians, whose agents tfiey 
wished to be, and of enjoying, if they should come to 
Athens, certain privileges annexed to that title, such 
as the permission to be present at the general as- 
sembly, and precedency «t religious ceremonies as 
well as thepublic games.' 

We left Athens at the beguiling of the month 
Munychion, in Ibe third year of ttw 105th (Mym- 
piad,* and arrived Ute same evenhig at Oropos by a 
nigged road, bvt ritaded in some parts with groves of 
laurd.* This town, ntuate on theconfines of Btso- 
tia and Attica, is about twenty stadia distant from 

• Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 29. Id. lib. 6. c 59. Xen. HiiL Otbc. 
lib. 1. p. 4K. JBwUth. in IliuL Ub. 4. p. 486. ' Ion. ap. 

Adno. lib. 13. p. COS. DenuMth.in CalUp. p. 1099 at IIOU 

■ Xen. ibid. lib. S. pige 070. Euiiatb. ibid. lib. 3. paga 405. 

■ Thucrd. lib. 3. c. 7a ' IJa I'Eut das Colon, par M. de 
Sainte-CToix, p. M. * The Bprisg of the jrear 3S7 before Cbrist. 

■ Diccarvb. Stat. Groc. ap. Oeog. Min. t. ii. p. 1 1. 

m3 
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the see."* The duties on entry are collected here 
\Tith excessive rigouFj and extend even to provisions 
for the consumption of the inhabitants,'' who are 
in general extremely reserved, and sordidly ava- 
ricious. 

. Near this town, and on a spot embellished by 
springs of limpid water/ stands the temple of Am- 
phiaraus. He was one of the leaders in the Theban 
war, and as he performed the functions of soothsayer, 
was supposed to deliver oracles after his death. 
Those who come to consult him, must abstain for 
three days from wine, and from all sorts of food from 
twenty-four hours.* They then immolate a ram near 
his statue, stretch the skin before the porch, and sleep ■ 
upon it ; after which it is atfirmed that the god ap- 
pears to them, and answers their questions in a 
dream." A great number of miracles are saidtohave 
been wrought in this temple ; but the Boeotians are 
so credulous respecting oracles,^ that it is impossible 
to rely on any thing they say on the subject. 

At the distance of thirty 8tadia,f we arrive at' 
the town of Tanagra, situate on dn eminence, the 
houses of which make a handsome appearance, the 
greatestpartofthembeingomamented with encaustic 
paintings andvestibules. The territory of this town, 
watered by a small river called Thermodon,' is co- 

* Strab. lib. 0. p. 405. 'About three quarters of a league. 
^ Dicsarch. ibid. p. 12, ' Lit. lib. 45. c. 27. * Philoatrat. 
Vit. Apol lib. 2. c. 37. p. 90. • Psusan. lib. 1. «. 34. p. 84. 

' Plul. de Otgc. Defect, t. ii, p* 4111. i SomethiDg more than a 
)t>ii^u«. * Dicsarch. Slat, Qmc. ap. Oeog. Min. t. ii. p. 12. 
I" Herodot. lib. 9. c. 42. 
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vered with olives and various kinds of trees. It 
produces little corn, but the best vrine in Bceotia. 

Though the inhabilatitsare rich, they are strangers 
to luxury and its concomitant excesses. They are 
accused of being envinus ;' yet we only observed 
among; them sincerity, a love of justice and hospi- 
tality, and an anxiety to aid those unhappy persons 
who are compelled by necessity to wander from 
town to town. They fly from idleness, and, detest- 
ing illicit gain, live contented with their situation. 
There is no place in Bceotia where travellers have 
fewer impositions and extortions to apprehend.'' 1 
think I have discovered the secret of their virtues ; 
they prefer agriculture to the other arts. 

So great is their veneration for their gods, that 
they build their temples only, in situations separate 
from the habitations of mortals.! They believe that 
Mercury once delivered them from the plague by 
carrying a ram round the town upon his shoulders ; 
and they therefore represent him in his temple car- 
rying a ram, and on the day of his festival perpe- 
tuate the memory of his beneficence by a ceremony 
in which a beautiful youth represents the god.*" For' 
the G reeks are persuaded that the offerings made to 
the gods, are more acceptable when presented by 
youth and beauty. 

Corinna was of Tanagra, and cultivated poetry 
with success. We saw hertomb in the most con- 
spicuous part of the town, and her portrait in the 

' Dicicarch. Stat. Graec. ap. Gfos. Win. t. ii. p. 18. ' IJ. 

ibid. p. 13. ' FdU^aii. lib. 9. .-. '22. p. 753. " 10. ibid, 

ji. 754. 
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gymnanuin. On reading her works, we are tempted 
' to ask why. In poetical competitions, ttiey were so 
often prefeired to thoBe of Pindar ; but when we 
view her portrait, we inquire why they bare not 
always obtained the preference." 

The Tana^rsans, like all the other Greeks, are 
extremely fond of cock-fighting. These birds with 
them are of an extraordinary size and beauty f but 
they seem less intended to perpetuate their species ' 
than to destroy it,for they breathe nothing but war.' 
They are conveyed to dliferent cities for the pur- 
pose of fitting with each other; and to render 
their fury more destructive, their spurs are armed 
with points of bronze.* 

We set out from Tanagra, and after travelling two 
hundred stadia'* along a rough and difficult road, ar- 
rived at PfaUsa, CAce a powerful city, but now buried 
beneath its ruins. It was situated at the foot of 
Mount Cithaeron,* in the beautiful plun watered by 
the Asopus, where Mardonius was defeated at the 
head of three hundred thousand Persians. The Pla- 
tKans distinguished themselves so eminently in this 
battle, that the other Greeks, as weH in acknowledg- 
ment of their valour as to avoid all Jeafeusy, decreed, 
to them the chief glory. Festivals were instituted 
here to perpetuate the memory of this great evtnt; 
audit was determined that funeral ceremonies should 

■ Pauaan. lib. S. c 23. p. 763. * Cotumell. de R eRuat . 

Iib.8.c.3. Var.deReRnat. lih.S.c. 9. 'Plin. lib. lO.c.81, ■ 
L i. p. 554. * Ariatoph. in Ar. t. 760. Schol. ibid, et v. 1306. 
' Dicsarch. Stai. Qrsc p. 14. * Seven leaguea and a balf. 

•Streb. Iib.9. p.411. 
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annually bd celebrated on the spot, in honour of the 
Greeks who fell in the engagtiOieat.* 

Such institutions are very common among the 
Greeks : they are aware that monuments alone are 
transient records of illustrious deeds, or at best in- 
adequate to excite others to Emulate them. Modu- 
menta either perish or are unktiowo, and are fre- 
quently only proo& of tJu) talebts of the artist, andthe 
vanity of those by whom they were erected. But ge- 
neral and solemn assemblies, in which every year the 
names of the heroes who have devoted themselves to 
death are repeated with a loud voice, while the eulo- 
gium of theirvirtues is protionnced by the ablest ora^ 
tors, and while their Countrymen, proud of Iheirrehb- 
tkm to them, resort thither to shed tears over their 
tombs, theseareindeedthenoblesthonoursthatcabbc 
decreed to valour. The foUoiving is a descripAion of 
the ceremonica annually obaerfed by Ibe Platmiis. 

At break of day,* a IruaipetAr Eouodin^ a cha^ 
opened the procession : ttext came several ohariots 
filled with chapletaand branches of myrtle; andafter 
tiiem a btack bull foUoWed by youi^ neo carryio^ 
, vessels full of milk, vine, and different sorts of per* 
fumes ; then cam* the first magistrate of the Pla- 
taeans, clad in a purple robe, holding a vase in ene 
hand, and in the other a sword. The ptoceatkn 
crossed the city ; and when it arrived at the ttdd of 
battle, the magistrate drewBomewaterfroitiana^h- 
bouring fountain, washed the cqipidr columns erected 

' Plut ID Ariitid. t. i. p. 333. 'Id. ibid. 
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over the graves, sprinkled them with essences, and 
sacrificed the bull. Then, after putting up prayers to 
Jupiter and Mercury, he invited the shades of the 
warriors slain in the battle to partake of the liba- 
tions; after which, filling his cup with wine, he 
pouredoutapartofit,*and said aloud: "I drink to 
those valiant men who died forthe liberty of Greece." 

Afbr the battle of Plateea, the inhabitants of that 
city united with the Athenians, and shook oGT the 
yoke of the Thebans, who considered themselves as 
their founders,* and from that moment were con- 
verted into their implacable enemies. This hatred 
they carried to so great a length, tiiat having entered 
into an alliance with the Lacedsmonians, in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, they attacked the city of Platiea 
and totally destroyed it.' It was soon after rebuilt, 
and as it still remained firm in its attachment to the 
Athenians, the Thebans took and destroyed it a se- 
cond time, about seventeen years ago.* No part of 
it is now remaining but the temples, which the re- 
ligion of the victors had spared, a few scattered 
houses, and a large inn for the reception of strangers 
who visit this place to offer sacrifices. The latter is 
a building two hundred feet long and as many broad, 
with a great number of apartments on the ground 
floor and first story.* 

We saw the temple of Minerva, built from the 
spoils of the Persians taken at Marathon. Polygno- 
tus had there painted the return of Ulysses to his 

" Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 61. ' Id. ibid. c. 68. ' Diod. Sic, 

Jib. 15. p. 362. • Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 68. 
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kingdoni, and his skughterof the lovers of Penelope. 
Onatas had also represented the first expedition of the 
ArgivesagainstThebes.'* These paintings still retain 
all their beauty. 'The statue of the goddess is by 
Phidias, and of an extraordinary size ; it is of gilt 
wood ; but the face, hands, and feet, are of marble.'' 

In the temple of Diana we saw the monument of 
Euchidas, a citizen of Platsa. On this occasion we 
■were told, that after the defeat of the Persians, the 
oracle had commanded the Greeks to extinguish the 
fires then burning in the temples, because they had 
been polluted by the barbarians, and to come to 
Delphi for that which they were to use in future for 
their sacrifices. All the fires of the country having 
therefore been extinguished, Euchidas immediately 
set out for Delphi, took some fire from the altar, and 
returning the same day to Platsea, before sun-set, ex- 
pired in a few minutes after his arrival." He had 
travelled one thousand stadia on foot;* an astonish- 
ing journey, which VFill no doubt appear scarcely cre- 
dible to those who are ignorant how much the Greeks 
exercise themselves in running, and who know not 
that most of the towns maintain couriers,' accustomed 
to travel over extensive tracts of country in a day.' 

Our road next lay through the town of Leuctra, 
and the city of Thespite, which derive their celebrity 



*■ Pausan. lib. 9. c. 4. p. 718. ' Plat, in Aristid. t. L p. 331. 
* PausBD. ibid. * Pint ibid. i. i. p- 331. * Thiny-seveD leagues 
and a half. ' Herodot. lib. 6. c. 106. « Liv. lib. 3. c. 94. 

Plin. lib. 7. c. 30. t. i. p. 3S«. Solin. c. 1. p. 9. Mem. de 
I'Acad. des Bell. Lotlr. t. iii. p. 316. 
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from great disasters. Near to the former vna fought 
that decisive battle which orerthrew the Laceda- 
monian power : the latter was destroyed, hke Platiea, 
in the late wars.* The Thebans spared nothing 
but the sacred monuments, two of which attracted 
our attention : the temple of Hercules, which is 
served by a priestess restricted to celibacy during 
her whole life ; ' and the statue of that Cupid, some- 
times confounded with the god of love, which is only 
a shapeless stone as it comes out of the quarry ; " 
for it was thus the objects of public worship were 
represented in ancient tiroes. 

We slept at a place named Ascra, distant about 
forty stadia from Thespise.'* This is a hamlet in- 
supportaJble to live in, both in summer and winter ;" 
but it is the country of Hesiod. 

The next day, a narrow path brought us to the 
sacred grove of the muses ;* in our ascent we stopped 
on the brink of the fountain A|;anippe, and afterward 
at the statue of Linus, ooe of the most ancient Gre- 
cian poets. This statue is placed in a grotto,° which 
ruembles a small temple. To the right and left we 
viewed, with pleasure, the numerous dwellings built 
by the inhabitants of the country on these heights.' 

Proceeding onvrardsi, we next entered some beau- 
tiful alleys, and imagined oursdves transported to the 



^ Diod. Sk. lib. IS. p. M« et 367. ' Pauran. lib. S. o. 37. 
p. 703. * Id. ibid. p. 7S1. ' Stnb. Ub. 0. p. 40g. * About 
k league and a half. ■ Heiiod. Oper. v. 838. ■ Slrab. 

lib. 9. p. 4ia * Pauiw. lib. fl. c M. p. 706. ' U. ibid. 

«. 31. p. 771. 
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sjdendid court of the Muses ; for here is it, in fact, 
tbat they manifest their power and influence in the 
most signal manner, by the monuments which deco- 
rate and seem to animate these solitary haunts. 
Tbeirstatues, executed by differentartists, frequently 
present themselves to the eyes of the spectator. 
Here Apollo and Mercury are contending for a lyre ; * 
there still breathe a band of celebrated poets and 
musicians, Thamyris, Arion, Hesiod, and Orpheus, 
around whom are various figures of wild animals 
attracted by the melody of his voice.' 

A great number of tripods of bronze are seen on 
all sides, the illustrious reward of genius crowned at 
the competitions of poetry and munc' By the vic- 
tors themselves were they dedicated on this hallowed 
ground: thetravellerparticularlyremaAsthatgaiaed 
by Hesiod at Ch^is in Euboea.' Formerly the 
Thespians annually repaired hither to distribute 
prizes of this kind, and to celebrate festivals in ho- 
nour of the Muses and the God of Love." 

Beyond the grove, and through flowery meads, 
flows a smaU river named Permessus, the fountain 
of Hippocrene and that of Narcissus, where it is 
related that this youth died of love, while contem- 
plating his image in the placid waters of the spring.' 

We were now on Helicon, that hill so 5unous for 
the purenesB of the air, the abundance of its wiUers,. 

* pMiMn. lib. 9. c. 30. p. 767. ' Id. ibid. p. 768. • Id. 
itrid. p. 771. ' Hetiod. Oper. v. 668. ■ Pauun. lib. 9. 
C 30. p. 768. ■ Id. ibid. C 39. p. 766 ; c. 31. p. 773. 
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its fertile valleys, the coolness of its shades, and the 
beauty of the venerable trees which clothe its summit. 
The neighbouring peasants assured us that the plants 
which grow on it are so salubrious, that, after feeding 
on them, serpente lose their venom. They attributed 
an extraordinary sweetness to the fruit produced 
here, and particularly to the andrachne.' 

The Muses reign on Helicon, Their history is 
filled only with absurd traditions : but theirorigin is 
indicated by their names. It seems as if the first 
poets, enchanted with the beauties of nature, occa- 
sionally were led to invoke the nymphs of the woods, 
hills, and fountains, and that, yielding to the prevail- 
. ing taste for allegory, they gave them names relative 
to the influence they might be supposed to have 
over the productions of the mind. At first three 
Muses only were admitted, Melete, Mneme, and 
Aoede : ' that is to say, the meditation or reflection 
necessary to study ; memory, which records illus- 
trious deeds; and song, which accompanies their 
recital. . In proportion as improvement was made 
in the art of versification, its characters and effects 
were personified, the number of theMuses increased, 
and the names they now received referred to the 
charms of poetry, its celestial origin, the beauty of 
its language, the pleasure and gaiety it inspires, the 
song and dance which add to it new charms, and 
the glory with which it is crowned.* Afterwards 
were associated with them the Graces, whose em- 



' PauEaD. lib. 9. c. 28, p. 763. ' Id. ibid. p. 766. 
<u XII. at the end of the voIuiim.-. 
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ployment it is to embellish poetry, and Love, who is 
so frequently its object.* 

These ideas originated in a barbarous country, in 
Thrace, where Orpheus, Ijnus, and their disciples, 
suddenly appeared in the midst of ignorance. The 
Muses were honoured there on the Pierian mount,' 
and, extending their dominion, successively took 
their stations on Pindus, Parnassus, Helicon, and all 
those solitary places where the painters of nature, 
surrounded by the most pleasing images, experience 
the divine glow of inspiraticm. 

We quitted these delicious retreats, and proceeded 
to Lebadea, situate at the foot of a mountain, whence 
issues the little river Hercyne, which forms innume- 
rable cascades in its descent.* The town, on all sides, 
presents the eye with monuments of the magnificence 
and taste of the inhabitants.' We surveyed them 
with much pleasure, but were still more anxious to 
visit the cave of Trophonius, one of the most cele- 
brated oracles of Greece ; we were however prevented 
from entering it by an indiscretion of Philotas. 

One evening, while we weire supping with one of 
• thechief menof the town,the conversation turned on 
the miracles of this mysterious cavern. Philotas tes- 
tified some doubts, and observed that these wonders 
were in general no more than natural effects. I was 
once, said he, in a temple, when the statue of the god 
appeared covered with sweat : the people cried out, 

■ HeMocl. Theogon, v. 64. ** PriiL in Harntor. Oxon. 

p. 340. < PauHn. lib. 9. c. 39. p. 789. WheL book 4. p. 327. 
SpoD. I. ii. p. SO. Poco<;k«, 1. iii. p. US. ' Pausan. ibid. 
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A miracle I but I afteFwards learnt that it wai made 
of a wood which had the property of exuding a mois- 
ture at fwrtain times.* Scarcely had he ottered 
these words, when we perceived one of die guests 
turn pale, and quickly leave the company : he was 
oneofthe prieats of TrofAonius. We were advised 
not to expose ourselves to his vengeance, by enter- 
ioga subterraneous labyrinth, the windings of which 
are known only to these priests.* 

A few days after, being informed that a Theban 
was about to descend into die cavern, we took the 
road of the mountun, accompanied by some friends, 
and preceded by a great number of the inhabitants 
of Lebadea. We soon reached the temple of Tro- 
phonius, situate in the middle o(a wood, consecrated 
likewise to bim/ His statue, which represents him 
at jGsculapius, n by the huid of Praxiteles. 

Trophoniuswaa an architect, who Jointly vrith his 
brother Agamedesbuiltthetempleof Delphi. Some 
say that they contrived a secret pasBage^ m order to 
steal, during the night, the tretaure d^Ktsited in the 
temple ; and that Agamedes being caught in a saare 
ex^wessly laid for him, Trophonius, to avoid su^- • 
cion, cut off his head, and was some time after swal- 
lovred up by the eaxtit, which opened beneath Ms 
feet.' Others affirm, that die two brothers having 
completed the temple, supplicated Aptdlo to grant 
them a recompense. The god uiswered, that they 

- Th«^. Hiflt Plast. lib. 5. cap. 10. p. S41. ■ Sm note 
Xn.MAa«n4«((haTak». 'Pauun. Iib.9. c.39. p.78g. 
« Id. iMd. c. ST. p. 785. 
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' sbfwld receive it in leren days, and on the md of 
tile seventh they were rewarded with death in a 
peaceful dumber.^ Nor are the reasons assigned 
for the divine honour* paid to Trophonius less 
various : almost all the objects of Grecian worship 
have origins which it is impossible to discover, and 
unnecessary to discuss. 

The road leading from Lebadea to the cave of 
Trophonius is ftiU of temples and statues. This ca- 
vern, excavated a Utde above the sacred wood, first 
[Hesents a sort of vestibule surrounded with a balu- 
strade of white marble, on which are placed obeUsks 
of brass. From thence we enter a grotto hewn out 
with the chisel, eight cubits high and four wide.* In 
Hiis is the entrance of the cavern, which is descended 
into by means of a ladder. When at a certain depth 
die person who descends finds a very narrow aperture, 
through which he must pass his feet, and when with 
much difficulty he has introduced the rest of his body, 
he feek himself hurried along, with the rapidity of a 
t(tfrent, to the very bottom of the cavern. When he 
returns, he is thrown back, with his head dovrawards, 
witii the same force and velocity. Cakes made with 
honey, which he is oMiged to hold, prevent him from 
puttinghis hand on the spritigi employed to accelerate 
his descent or return ; but, to remove all suspicioA 
of a trick, the priests tell him that the cave is fuU of 
serpents, and that be can only secure himself from 
their bite by throwing to them these cakes of honey .^ 

" I^ndar. ap. Plut. de CoobuI. t ii. p. 109. ' Paasan. lib. s. 
p. 7S1.. Pbiloatr. ViL Apoll. lib. 8. c. 19. * Height, 12 fe«t ; 
breadth, feet (English). *' Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. y. 509. 
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It is not permitted to enter the cavem but in the 
night, after long preparations, and a strict examina- 
tion. Tereidas, for that was the name of the Theban 
who came to consult the oracle, had passed several 
days in a chapel dedicated to Fortune and the Good 
Genius, using the cold bath, abstaining from wine 
and every thing prohibited by the ritual, and feeding 
on victims which he had himself offered.' 

At the beginning of the night, a ram was sacrificed, 
and the augurs having examined the entrails, as they 
had done in the preceding sacrifices, declared that 
Trophonius accepted the worship of Tersidas, and 
would answer his questions. He was conducted to 
the banks of the river Hercyne, where two youths of 
about thirteen years old rubbed him with oil, and 
made different ablutions over him. Thence he was 
led to two adjacent springs, one of which is called 
the Fountain of Lethe, and theotherof Maemosyne : 
the first effaces the memory of things past; the 
second imprints on the mind what is to he seen or 
heard in the cavem. He was next introduced alone 
into a chapel containing an ancient statue of Tro- 
phonius. After addressing prayers to htm, Tersidaa 
advanced towards the cavem clad in a linen robe. 
We foUowed, by the feeble glinunering of the torches 
that preceded him, till he entered the grotto, and 
disappeared from our sight." 

While waiting for his return, we listened atten- 
tively to the conversatitMi of the other spectator*, 

' pBUtan. lib. 9. p. 730. ■ Id. iWd. 
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amongst whom were several wbo had been in the cave ; 
some said they had seen nothing, but that the oracle 
had given its answer by an audible voice ; others, that 
they had heard nothing, but seen appearances proper 
to resolve their doubts. A citizen of Lebadea, the 
grandson of Timarchus, a disciple of Socrates, related 
to us an account of what happened to his grand&ther, 
which he had received from Cebes, the philosopher 
of Thebes, nearly in the precise words employed by 
Ti march us.* 

I had come, said Timarchus, to inquire of the 
oracle what opinion ought to be entertained of the 
Genius of Socrates. At first I observed nothing in 
the cavern but the most intense darkness. 1 lay along 
time prostrate on the earth addressing my prayers 
toTrophoniuSjwithoutknowingwhetberl was asleep 
or waking, when of a sudden I was saluted by pleas- 
ing but inarticulate sounds, and beheld an infinite 
number of large islands illumined by a gentle light; 
they were every moment changing their places and 
colours, turning round on their axes, and floating on a 
sea, at the exteemities of which rolled two torrents of 
fire. Near me yawned an immense gulf, in which 
thick vapours seemed to boil ; and from the depth of 
the abyss proceeded the bowlings of animak, confti- 
sedly intermingled with the cries of children, aad the 
groans of men and women. 

Whilst all these objects of terror filled me with 
consternation, an unknown voice said to me in a 

" Plul. de Gtn. Socr. t. ii. p. S90. 
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mournful tone: TimarchuSjWhatmshe^ttbou U) know^ 
I answered, almost without being sensible of what I 
said; Everything; for every thing here seems to me 
most w(Hiderful. The voice replied.: The i^nds thou 
beboldest at a distance are superior regions, andobey 
other gods ; but thou mayest visit the empire of Pro- 
serpine, which wegovern,and which is separated from 
these r^ons by the Styx. I asked what was the 
S^. The voice answered; Itis theroadthatleads 
to the infernal shades, and the line that separates light 
from darkness. It then explained the generationand 
revolutions of souls ; adding, Those which are sullied 
with crimes, fall, as thou seest, into the gulf, and un- 
dergo a preparation for a new birth. I see nothing, 
said I, but stars in motion on the brink of the abyss, 
some descending, and others rising out of it. These 
stars, said the voice, are souls, of which you may dis- 
tinguish three species; those which,beingimmerBed in 
pleasure, have suffered their natural IJght to be extin- 
guished ; those which, having alternately struggled 
against reason and the passions, are neither entirely 
pive nor totally corrupted ; and those which, taking- 
reason only for their guide, have retained alltbe marks 
of their original. Thou seest the first in those stars 
which seem to thee extinct ; the second, in those whose 
splendourisobscured by vapours which they appear to 
be shaking from them ; and the third, in the stars 
whidi, shining with a vivid light, rise above the otb ers . 
These last are genii, and animate the happy morhtia 
who holdintimateconversewith thegods. Afteren- 
Jarging a litUe on these ideas, the voice said to me : 
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Young maoj thou shalt know thb doctrine better in 
three months ; thou art at Uberty to depart. It was 
then silent : I attempted to turn round to see from 
whence it came, but was iostantfy struck with a vio- 
lent pain in my head, as if somebody had forcibly 
squeezed it. I fainted away, and, when I recovered, 
found myself out of the cavern. Such was the nar- 
rative of Timarcbus. His grandson added, that his 
grandfether died three months after his return to 
Athens, as the oracle had predicted. 

We passed the night, and part of ihe next day, in 
listeningtosimilarnarrations. By comparing them, 
it was no difficult matter to discover that the priests 
introduced themselves into the cavern by secret pas- 
sages, and added violence to their juggling tricks, in 
order to disturb the imagination of Uie persons Who 
came to consult the oracle. These remain some a 
longtf and some a shorter Ume in the cavern ;" nay, 
some have been known to sleep in it during two nights 
and a day.' 

It was now noon ; Tersidas did not appear, and 
we continued to stroll about the grotto. An hour 
after we saw the crowd tumultuously flocking towards 
the balustrade : we followed Uiem, and perceived our 
Theban supported by priests, who were forcing him 
down on a seat, called (he seat of Mnemosyne, where 
he was to relate what he had seen and heard in the 
cave. He appeared in the utmost terror^ and his 
eyes were so dim that he was incapable of distinguish- 

* Sehol. Aristoph. in Nub. *. 508. ' PluL de Gen. Soctat. 

t. ii. p. 500. 
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uig any person. After having procured from him z 
few broken words, which were considered as the an- 
swer of the oracle, his attendants conducted him into 
the chapel of the Good Genius and Fortune. He 
there gradually recovered his spirits ;* but bad only a 
few faint ideas of what had passed in the cavern, and 
probably a very dreadful impression of the terrors he 
had felt : for this oracle is not to be consulted with 
impunity : tlie greater part of those who return from 
the cavern, retain fortheir whole lives an airof melan- 
choly that nothing can remove, and which has given 
occasion to tJie proverbial expression, by which we 
say of a person remarkably melancholy or gloomy. 
He comes from the cave of Trophonius/ Among the 
vast number of (vacles with which BceoUa abounds, 
there is none where the imposture is more palpable 
and easy to be ^en thirough ; nor is there any which 
is more frequented. 

We descended the mountain, and a few days after 
took the road to Thebes. We passed by Chaaronea, 
the inhabitants of which have, for the principal object 
of their worship, the sceptre which Vulcui fotged by 
order of Jupiter, and which from Pelops passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of Atreus, Thyestes, and 
Agamemnon. It is not worshipped in a temple, but 
in the house of a priest : sacrifices are offered to it 
every day, and it is supplied witli a plentiful table.* 

Prom Cheeronea we proceeded to Thebes, crossing 
in our way woods, hills, fertile plains, and several 

4 Pausan. Ijb. 9. c. 39. p. 79i. ' Sobol. Arittopfa. ia Nub. 

If. 108. • PtnMn. lib. 9. c. 40. p. 795. 
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little livera. This city, one of the most cojtsiderable 
ift Greece, is surrounded with walk, and defended by 
towers. It has seven gates,' and is forty-three stadia'* 
in circumference. t The citadel stands on an emi- 
nence, where the firstinhabilantsof Thebes originally 
formed their settlement, and from whence flows b. 
spring, which has been conveyed to the city, from 
the remotest periods, by subterraneous channels.' 

The environs are embellished by two rivers, by 
meadows, and gardens. The streets, like those of all 
ancient cities, are irregular.' Among other magni- 
iicentdecorationsof thepublicediiices, we findstatues 
df the greatest beauty. In the temple of Hercules I 
viewed with admiration the colossal figure of thatgod, 
by Alcamenes; and his labours, by Praxiteles:' iu 
that of the Lsmenian Apollo, the Mercury of Phidias, 
and the Minerva of Scopas.* As I perceived that 
monuments had been erected in honour of illustrious 
Thebans, I inquired for the statue of Pindar. I was 
told there was none; but was shown that of Cleon, 
the most skilful singer of his time. I approached, 
and learned from the inscription that Cleon had done 
honour to bis country.* 

In the temple of Apollo Ismenius, amidst a great 
tiumber of brazen tripods, most of which are of excel- 
lent workmanship, we see one of gold, an offering 

* Pausan. lib. 9. c. 8: p. 7^7. ■ Dicsarcli. Stat Orasc. t. 96. 
p. 7. • One league 1*6» loises, + See Note XIV. irt the 
end of the rolume. . ' Dicsarcb. ibid. p. 15. ' 19; 'ilrid. 
■ Pausan. lib. 9. cap. 1 1. p. 7S2. ' Id. ibid, cap: 10. p. 730. 
^Allien, litj. 1. c. 15. p. 19. 
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from Craesus king of Lydia.' These tripods bare 
been presented by nations and individuals. Petfumes 
are burnt on tiiem ; and as they are of an elegant 
make, they serve as omaments in the temfdes. 

ThebeSj as well as the greater part of the cities of 
Greece, contains a theatre,' a gymnasium or place of 
exercise for youth,' andalargepublicsquareorfonim. 
The latter is surrounded by temp)ea and many other 
•edifices, the walls of which are covered with arms 
taken from the Atheniaos by the Thebans at the battle 
of Delium. From the produce of the remainder of 
these glorious spoils was built, on the same spot, a 
magnificent portico, decorated with a great number 
of brazen statues/ 

The city is extremely populous ;* its inhabitants, 
like those of Athens, are divided into three classes ; 
the first of which is composed of citizens, the second 
of naturalized foreigners, and the third of theslaves.' 
Two parties, hostile to each other, have occasioned 
frequent revolutions in the government^ The one, 
in secret correspondence with the Lacedemonians, 
wished to establish an oUgarcby ; the other, favoured 
by the Athenians, was friendly to a democracy.' The 
partisans of the latter system have prevailed of late 
years,^ and the authority is now vested absolutely in 
the people.' 

* Hwodot. lib. I. c K. ' Lir. lib. 33. c. 38. • Diod. Sic. 
\tb. 15. p. 366. ' Id. ibid. lib. W p. 1 19. 'See now XV. at 
the endof tbe volmiw. < Diod. Sic lib. 17. p. 49fi. ^ Tbucyd. 
lib. 3. c 64. ArinoL de Rep. lib. A. c. 3. t. ii. p. 38S. * Plat. 
in Pelop. t. i. p. 380. * Diod. Sic. lib. 1». p. 388. ' D«- 

moMh. in Lept. p. US. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 488. 
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Thebes is not only the great fortresB of Boeotia," 
but may be said to be ita capital. It is at the head 
of a powerful confederacy composed of the chief 
cities of Bceotia ; all of which possew the right of 
ten^ng deputies to the assembly, in which affairs of 
the state are finally determined, after having been 
disciiased in four different councils.' At this assem- 
bly preside eleven chiefs, known by the name of 
Bceotarchs,'' to which station tiiey are elected by the 
assembly itself. They have great influence in all de- 
Kberationa, and generally have die command of the 
armies.' Such a power would be dangerous were it 
permanent; but those invested with itmuitt resign it 
at the end of the year, under pain of deatii, even 
were they at the head of a victorious army, and on 
the eve of obtaining the most signal advantages.^ 

All the Boeotian cities have claims and just titles 
to bdependence ; but in despite of all their efforts, 
akul those of the other nations of Greece, the Thebans 
have never suffered them to enjoy a complete state of 
fVeedom.' With respect to the cides they have found- 
ed, the Thebansassert the right Which other countries 
exercise over their colonies :' to the others they oppose 
fotte,' too often the most valid title, or possesion) 
which is the most indisputable of all. They havede- 



* Diod. Sic lib. 15. p. 34%. ° Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 3S. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 15. p. 389. Lir. lib. 30. c. 6. ' Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 1^1. 
' Diod. Sic. lib. 15. page 36S. PluL in Pelop. t. i. page ^8. 
4 Plut. ibid. p. 290. ' Xeo. Hist Gtsc. lib. 6. p. 594. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 15. p. 355, 367, 381, &c. ' • Tbucyd. lib. 3. c. OletSS. 
■ Xen. Hist. Omc. lib. 6. p. 679. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. SX. 
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stroyed Thespiee and Plataea for seperaliDg from the 
Bteotian lea^e, the resolutions and operations of 
which are now entirely at their devotion,' and which 
can bring into the field twenty thousand men.* 

This power is more formidable, as the Beeotians 
are in general brave, inured to war, and elated with 
the victories they gained under Epaminondas. They 
possess surprising bodily strength, and are continually 
increasing it by the exercises of the gymnasium.' 

The country they inhabit is more fertile than 
Attica,* and produces a g^at quantity of com of an 
excellent quality.* By the happy situation of their 
ports, they are enabled to trade on one side with Italy, 
Sicily, and Africa ; and on the other with Egypt, the 
isle of Cyprus, Macedonia, and the Hellespont.* 

Besides the festivals which are common to the 
whole state, and which assemble all its people in the 
plains of Coronea, near the temple of Minerva,' others 
are frequently celebrated which are peculiar to each 
city; and the Thebans in particular have instituted 
several at which I have beeii present. I shall speak 
however but of one ceremony practised at the festival 
of the Laurel Boughs. This was a procession which 
I saw arrive at the temple of the Ismenian Apollo. 
The priest of this god is changed every year; and 



■ XeD. ibid. lib. 5. page 558. Diod. Sic. lib. 19. page 389. 
* Xen. Memor. lib. 3. page 707. Diod. Sic lib. 12. page 110. 
T Diod. ibid, et lib. 15. p. 341 et 3Q6. ■ Strab. lib. 9. p. 400. 

■ Plin. Kb. 18. t. ii. p. lOT. •■ Strab. ibid. ' Strab. lib. ». 

p.4n. . Plut. AmatNarral. t. ii. p. 774. PausaD. lib. 9. e. 34. 
p. 778. 
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besides possessing an elegant figure, must be young, 
and of a good fiimily.' In the procession at which I 
was present, the priest appeared wiUi a golden crown 
upon his head, a branch of laurel in his hand, his 
hair flowing on his shoulders, and dressed in a mag- 
nificent robe,* followed by a chorus of young daraseb, 
also carrying laurel branches, and singing hymns. 
He was preceded by one of his relations, a young 
man, bearing in his hand a long olive bough covered 
with flowers and leaves of laurd, and the procession 
was closed by a globe of brass representing the sun. 
• To this ^be were suspended several smaller balls of 
the same metal to denote the stars, and three hundred 
and sixty-five purple streamers, emblematical of the 
days of the year; the mocm likewise was represented 
by a smaller globe placed below the first. As the 
festival was in honoor of ApoUo or the sun, the design 
of this trophy was to signify the pre-eminence of that 
luminary above aU the others. A victory formerly 
gained over the iidiabitants oi Ame first gave rise to 
this solemnity. 

Among the laws of the Thebans there are some 
which deserve to be mentioned. One prohibits the 
promotion of any citizen to the ma^stracy who has 
not quitted the retail trade for the space of ten years ;' 
anotherinflictsapenblty on painters and sculptors who 
do not treat their subjects with proper decency ;' by a 
thurd it is forbidden to expose children at their birth,^ 

' Pausan. ibid. c. 10, p. 730. • Prod. Cbre»lom. ap. Phot, 

p. 998. ' AriBlot. de Rep. lib. 3. c 5. t. ii. p. M4. ' jElian. 
Var. Hist. lib. 4. c. 4. • ' Id. ibid. lib. 2. c. 7. 
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as U practised in some Grectan cities.' The &ther 
must present them to the magistrate, with proof that 
heiflhimselfunabletobringtberaup; themagittmte 
then gives them to any person who is wQling to pur- 
chase tbem for a trifling sum, with power to place 
them in the number of his skves.^ The ThdMns 
^iint the liberty of redemption to captives taken ia 
war, unless they be natives of BcBotia, in which case 
they are put to death.' 

The air is remarkably pure in Attica^ and veiy 
gross in Bceotta," though this country be sepa'^ 
rated from the former only by Mount CithaMH>Q. 
This differmce seems to produce a dissimilarly of 
character, and to confirm the obseirations of philoao- 
phers on the influence of climate ;' for the Boeotians 
in general have neither that penetration nor vivacity 
which characterize the Athenians, thou^ we ongfat 
peibaps to attribute this more to education than to 
nature. If they appear heavy and stupid," it is be- 
cause they are ignorant and clownish. Astbeyeitf- 
ploy their time more in bodily than mental ezerdses,' 
tbey possess neither the gift of jadlity of expression,* 
the graces of dooution,' the knovriedge derived from 



' Pet Leg. Atu p. 144. ■■ Miui. ibid. ' PdoMD. lib. 9. 
p. 74a " Cicer. de Fat. c. 4. t. iii. p. 101. ■ Hippocr. de 
A8t. hoc Aq. c. 55, 4c. Plat, de L^. blj. 5. L ii. p. 747. 
Aritt. ProbU 14. t. ii. p. 780. • Find. Olymp. 6. t. 154. De- 
moBib. de Cor. p. 479. Plut. de Usu. Caro. t. ii. p. 905. 
Dionys. Halicam. de Rhet. L t. p. 40S. Cicer. de Fat. c. 4. t. iii. 
p. 101. ' N^. in Alcih. c 11. « Plat, in Conv. t. iii. 

p. 182. ' Lucian. in Jo7. Trag. t. ii. p. 67B. Schol. ibid. 
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Btudy,' nor those pleating mannere which are more 
the work of art than nature. 

It must not be supposed however that BcBotia has 
produced no men of genius : several Thebans have 
done honour to the school of Socrates.* Epaminon- 
das was not leas distjnguished for his knowledge than 
for his military talents." In my journey I met with 
a number of very inteUigent persons ; among others 
Anaxis luid Dionysiodorus, who jointly composed a 
new history of Greece.' It is also to be remembered 
that Boeotia was the birth-place of Hesiod, Corinna, 
and I^ndar. 

Hesiod has left a celebrated name, and vrorks in 
great estimation. As he is supposed to have been 
contemporary with Homer/ some have imagined tbfft 
he was his rival ; but Homer could have no rivals. 

The theogony of Heuod, like that of many an- 
cient Greek writers^ is only a tissue of absurd ideas, 
or impenetrable allegories. 

The tradition of the people who dwell in the neigh- 
bourhood of Helicon rf^ects the works ascribed to 
him, with the exception of an epistle addressed to his 
brotiier Perses,* to exhort him to industry. He re- 
minds him of the example of their 5tther, who pro- 
vided for his femilyby several times exposing his life- 
in a trading vessel, and who, towards the end of his 
days, quitted the city of Cyme, in j^olia, to settle in 

■Strtb. lib. 0. p. 401. 'Diogen. Laert. lib. 2. ^ 124. 

' Nep. in Epam. c. 2. ' Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 403. ' Ha- 
rodot lib. 2. c. 53. MmrniOTe. Oxon. Epoch. 29 et 30. • P»u- 
HTi. lib. 9. c. 31. p. 771. 
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the vicinity of Hdicon.* Besidesjustreflectionsonthe 
various duties of men/ and painful remarks on their 
injustice, Hesiod has interspersed in this work many 
precepts relative to agriculture/ the more interesting, 
as no preceding author had treated of this art.'' 

He never travelled ;" but cultivated poetry to an 
extreme old age/ His elegant and harmonious style 
captivates the ear/ and breathes that genuine ancient 
simplicity, which consists in precisely suiting the 
thoughts, and the words in which they are expressed, 
to the subject. 

Hesiod excelled in that sort of poetry which re- 
quires little elevation/ Pindar in that which soars.' 
The latter flourished at the time of the expedition of 
Xerxes/ and lived to the age of about sixty-five.' 
He studied poetry and music under different teachers, 
and particularly under Myrtisj a woman distinguished 
for her talents, and still more celebrated for number- 
ing among her scholars Pindar and the beautiful Co- 
rinna." These pupils were connected at least by a 
love of the arts. Pindar, who was the youngest of 
the two, never neglected to consult Corinna. Having 
learnt from her that poetry should enrich itself *with 



■Hetiod. Oper. et Dies. t. 683. "Plat, de Rtip. lib. i. 
p. 466. Cicer. ad Pamil. Ub. 6. ^ist. 18. t. «ii. p. 313. 

• Hesiod. ibid. v. 383. ' Plio. lib. 14. c. 1. I. i. p. 705. 

• PftUMn. lib. 1. c. 2. p. 6. ' Cicer. de Senect- § 7. t. iii. p. 301. 
' Dionys. Halic. de Vet. Script Cens. t. v. p. 410. ^ Quioiil. 
InBlit. lib. 10. c. l.p. 629. 'Id. ibid. p. 631. "Find. iBthm.S. 
♦. 20. Schol. ibid. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 42 .' Thorn. Mag. 
Gen. Find. Corain. Fast. All. t. ii. p. SB; t. iii. p. 122 et 208. 
- Suid. ia KopiV i-t in Jllyi. 
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the fictions of &ble, he thus began one of his poems : 
" Shall I sing the river Ismenus, the nymph Melia, 
Cadmus, Hercules, Bacchus, &c." To each of these 
immes he had subjoined epithets. Corinna said 
to him smiling: " You have taken a sack of corn to 
sow a piece of ground, and instead of scattering it 
with your hand, at the very first step you have emp- 
tied the whole sack.'" 

He apjdied himself to every species of poetry,' 
andprincipally owed his feme to the hymns demanded 
of him, either to honour the festivals of the gods, or 
to celebrate the triumph of the victors at public games. 
Nothing can be more difficult than such a task. 
The tribute of praise required fi-om the poet must be . 
ready by a stated day ; he has always the same scenes 
to paint, and is in perpetual danger of soaring above 
or sinking beneath his subject: but Pindar felt an in- 
ternal sentiment superior to such trifling obstacles, 
and which extended his views beyond the limits of 
ordinary men. 

His vigorous and independent genius never ad- 
vanced but in bold, irregular, and impetuous move- 
ments. Are gods the subject of his odes, he soars 
like the eagle to the foot of the celestial throne. Is 
he to sing of men, he rushes into the lists like an un- 



* Plat, de OloT. Atben. t. ii. p. 317. * Snid. in Wvi. Fabr. 
Kb. Qtsc t. i. p. 650. Mem. de i'Acad. Am Bull. I^ttr. t. xiii. 
p.'3%3-, t.xv. p.3fi7. 'Horai. lib. 4. od. S. Quintil. Insiit. 

Irb. 10. c. 1. p. 031. Disc. Prelim, de la Traduct. dea Pfihiques, 
Mem. de I'Acad. dea Bell. Leitr. t. ii. p. 34; t. v. Hist. p. 95. 1.' 
X»ii. p. 451. 

3 
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governable courser. In heaven and on earth, he 
pours forth, if I may be allowed the expression, a 
torrent of sublime images, daring; metaphors, nervous 
thoughtB, and luminous and resplendent language.' 
Why do we sometimes behold this torrent over- 
flow its banks, return into its bed, again burst over its 
bouods with redoubled fury, and retire once more 
peaceably to terminate its career ? Like a lion, who 
rushes forward from time to time in various and 
winding paths, and never reposes till he has seized his 
prey, Pindar with determined force pursues every ob- 
ject which transiently presents itself to his view. He 
runs, he flies on the tracks of ^ory ; and eageriy 
pants to display it to his country. When it is not 
sufficiently brilliant in the victors he is to celebrate, 
be seeks it in their ancestors, in their native land, in 
the institutors of the games, wherever he can collect 
its scattered rays, which he has the secret of com- 
bining with those with which he crowns his heroes.* 
At sight of their effulgency he &1Ib into delirium that 
nothing can suspend; he assimilates their splendour 
to that of the star of day ; and places the victor in 
whom they are concentrated at the summit of hap- 
^ness.' If he unites wealth to beauty, he elevates 
Urn to the very throne of Jupiter ;* but to guard him 
against pride, he hastens to remind him, that, clothed 



r Honi. lib. 4. od. ^ QuiDtil. loBtit. lib. 10. c 1. p. SSI. 
■Km. Prriim. de la TraducU des Pythiquet, Mem. Ab VAcad. dei 
Beil. Iiettr. i. ii, p. 34; (. v. HiaU p. Oi; I. zzxii. p. 451. 
*Piiid.0ljiDp.l.T.7. 'Id. ibid. V. 157. * Pind. lalhm. S. 
T. 18. 
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in a mortal body, the earth will soon be bis last 
covering.' 

So singular a language was conformable to the 
spiritoftheage. The recent victoriesgained by the 
Greeks overthe Persians had given them a new proof 
that nothing elevates the mind more than conspicuous 
and iUustrious testimonials of the public esteem. 
Pindar, availing himself of circumstances, and accu- 
mulating the most energetic expressions, and the most 
brilliant metaphors, seemed to borrow the voice of 
thunder, that be might say to the states of Greece : 
Suffer not the divine flame enkindled in our hearts to 
be extinguished ; excite every species of emulation ; 
honour every kind of merit; be assured that acts of 
fortitude and sublimity alonecan be performed by the 
man who Uvea but for ^ory . To the Greeks assem- 
bled in the plains of Olympia, he said : BebtJd those 
athlets, who have engaged in contests so arduous and 
so dangerous to obtain a few olive-leaves in your pre^ 
sence ! Wlut will you not perform then, when called 
on to avenge your country i 

Even at this day, those who attend the splendid 
solemaiUes of Greece, who behold a victor at the 
moment of his triumph, who follow him in his return, 
to lus native city, who hear the air resound with those 
shouts, those transports of joy and admiradon, amid 
which are heard the names of their ancestors who 
merited the same disUnction, apd the epithets of the 
tutelary gods who have effected such a victory for 



'Find. Nem. 11, ¥.2a 
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their country, — these persons, I say, instead of being 
surprised at the sallies and enthusiasm of Pindar, will 
fee), no doubt, tliat his poetry, sublime as it is, is in- 
adequate to describe the sensation which on such 
occasions they themselves have experienced. 

Pindar, frequently struck with a spectacle no less 
affecting than magnificent, partook of the general 
intoxication, and transferring itto his poetical images, 
constitutedhimself the panegyrist and the distributor 
Of glory : hence all his subjects were ennobled, and 
acquired a character of majesty. He had to celebrate 
illustrious sovereigns- and obscure citizens ; but in 
either it is not the man that he considers, the victor 
only is his theme. 

Because men are soon disgusted with praises of 
which they themselves are not the object,' he never 
dwelt on personal qualities; but as the virtues of kings 
entitle tliem to real glory, he extols them for the good 
they have done," and shows them what they have it 
in their power to perform. " Be just," adds he, " in 
all your actions, faithful in all your words;* reflect 
that thousands of witn esses have their eyes fixed upon 
you ; the slightest error on your parts would be a 
fatal mischief."' This was the style of Pindar's com- 
mendation: he neither lavished incense, nor would 
grant every one the right to offer it. " Praises," said 

■Find. Pytb. 1. v. ISO; 8. t.4S. Lthm. 6. v. fib. Nem. 10. 
V. 37. ' Id. Olymp. 1. 1. 18; 2. ». 10 et 180. • Tlwman- 
ner in which Piodar clotbw iheae inexiiDs may ^n an idea of the 
boldnesa of hJa melapkoTS : Goveiv, says be, with the helm of 
juitio! ; forge ymtr tongue on the aiwii of truth. ' Pind. Pylh. 
l.v. 105. 
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he, " are the reward of sublime actions :* virtues are 
nourished by their benignant dew, as plants by the 
dew of heaven :' but it is for the man of worth alone 
to bestow praises on worthy men."^ 

Notwithstanding the profundity of his ideas, and 
the apparent disorder of his style, his verses have 
always been universally ^plauded. The multitude 
admire without understanding ;' because for them it 
is sufficient that lively images pass rapidly before 
their eyes like lightning, and lofty and sounding 
words repeatedly strike their astonished ears ; but 
the most discerning Judges will always place Pindar 
in the first rank of lyric poets,^ ' whilst philosophers 
already quote his maxims and respect his authority.* 

Instead of particularizing the specific beauties in- 
terspersed in all his works, I have confined myself 
to point out the noble sentiments with which they 
are animated. I may be allowed, therefore, to say 
with him: " I had many darts to throw; I have 
chosen that which might leave an honourable im- 
pression on the butt."' 

It now remains for me to give some idea of his 
life and character. I have extracted the leading fea- 
tures from his writings, in which the Thebans say he 
has given his own portrait. " There was a time when 
the language of poetry was not sullied by sordid 

■Pind.Irthni.3. ». 11. » Id. Nem. 8. v. 88. ^ U. 

Nem. 11.*. Si. «ld.0lymp.2. T. 15S. ' HoraL Qnintit. 
Longin. Dionjs. Halic. Mem. de I' Acad, dra Bell. Letlr. U z*. 
p. M9. * Piai. in Men. t. ii. p. 81. de Rep. lib. 1. p. 331. 

' Find. Olrmp. % v. 149. Pyihag. 1 . t. 84. 
VOL. III. O 
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interest.* Let others at thia day be dazzled with the 
briUiancy of gold ; let tbem enlarge their possessions 
on every side :^ I set no value on riches, except vrhen 
tempered and embellished by the virtues, they enable 
us to acquire immortal glory.' My words ere never 
distant from my thoughts.' I love my friends; 1 hate 
my enemy; but I attack him not with the weapons 
of calumny and satire.' Envy obtains from me only 
a contempt that humiliates it : as my only vengeance, 
I leave it tothe ulcer that corrodes its heart." Never 
shall the impotent cries of the timid and jealous bird 
stay the daring eagle soaring in the air." 

" Amid the flow and ebb of joys and griefii which 
roll over the heads of mortals, who can flatter himself 
that he shall enjoy constant felicity ?° 1 have cast my 
eyes around me, and, perceiving that man is happiest 
in mediocrity, I have bewailed the destiny of the 
powerful,and prayed the gods not to overwhelm me 
with the burden of such prosperity.' I walk through 
simple paths, contented with my situation, and be- 
loved by my fellow-citizens ;'' all my ambition is to 
please them, without relinquishing the privilege of 
freely explaining myself with respect to whatever I 
deem honourable and dishonourable.' In this dis- 
position I tranquilly approach old age ;' happy if, on 

* Pind. Islhm. 9. v. I fl. " Id. Nem. 8. v. 83. ' Id. 

Olymp. 4. ». S6 ; Pyth. 3. v. 195 ; ibid. 5. v. 1. » Id. 

iBthm. fl. T. 105. ' Id. Nem. 7. v. 100; Pytb. 4. t. 1«4 et , 

165. -Id.Pyib.9. t. 168; Nem. 4, t. 65. ■Id.'Nem.S. 

Y. 138. •Id.Olymp.«.T.62; Neni.7.T.aL "Id. Pyth. II. 
1. 76. ■ * Plat, de Anim. Procreat- t. ii. p. 1030. ' Prad. 

Num. 8. r. B4. • Id. Isthm. 7. t. 58. 
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Teaching the gloomy confines of \i(e, 1 can but be- 
queath to my children the most precious inheritance 
of all others, that of an unblemiBbedname."* 

ThewishesofPindarwereaccomplished; helived 
in tranquillity and honour. The Thebans, it ia true, 
sentenced him to pay a fine for praising their enemies 
the Athenians/ and the pieces of Corinna were live 
times preferred to his' at the poetical competitions ; 
but these transient storms were soon succeeded by 
days of serenity. The Athenians, and all the states 
of Greece, loaded him with honours ;' and Corinna 
herself did justice to the superiority of his genius.* 
At Delphi,' during the Pythian games, compelled to 
yield to the wishes of an immense multitude of spec- 
tators, he placed himself, crowned with laurels, on an 
■devated seat,' and taking up his lyre, brought forth 
such harmonious sounds as excited shouts of admira- 
tion from the wh<^ assembly, and afforded the roost 
delightiul entertainmentof the festival. When the 
sacrifices wereended, the priesta of Apollo solemnly 
invited hira to the sacred banquet ; for the oracle, to 
honour him by a distinction equally illustrious and 
navtA, had ordered a portion of the first fruits offered 
iatbe temple to be reserved for him.'' 

The Boeotians have a great taste for music ; almost 



. < Pio^. Ppk. 1 1 . V. 70. ' JExtdn. Episu 4. p. 307. P^u- 

SM. Kb. I. c. 8. p. 20. * ^liao. Var. His. lib. 13. c. 35. 

* Pautan. lib. ]. c S. p. 20. Thoin. Mag. Geo. Pind- ' Fabric. 
BibL Gtsc. t. i. p, 578. ' Psumd. lib. 10. c. 24. p. 858. * Id. 
kb. 9. c. S3, p. 755. Thorn. Hag. Qm. Pind. 
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all of them learn to play the flute.' Since their 
victory at Leuctra they indulge more freely in the 
pleasures of the table:* they have excellent bread, 
plenty of vegetables and fruit, and sufficient game 
and fish to allow of a considerable quantity being 
sent to Athens." 

The winter is very cold in every part of Boeotia, 
and almost insupportable at Thebes.' During this 
season the snow, the wind, and want of wood, render 
this part of Greece as unpleasing a place of resi- 
dence as it is agreeable in summer, from the mildness 
of the air, the extreme coolness of its abundant 
waters, and the cheerful aspect of the country, which 
long preserves its verdure.' 

The Thebans are courageous, insolent, and vain : 
with them the transition is short from passion to 
insult, and from a contempt of law to atotal disregard 
of the dictates of humanity. The smallest expecta- 
tion of advantage gives occasion to the grossest acts 
of injusUce, and murders were frequently the conse- 
quence of the most frivolous quarrels.' The women 
are tall, wdl made, and generally of a feir com- 
plexion ; their carriage is noble, and their dress not 
inelegant. In public they conceal their feces so as to 
discover nothing but their eyes : their hair is knotted 

'Aristoph.inAchm.T.863. Schol. ibid. v. 864, Ac PoU. 
lib. 4.^65. Athen.lib. 5. c. 25.p. 184. - Polyb. ip. Atben. 
Jib 10 c. 4. p. 418. • AriBtoph. in Achani. t. 878. Eubul, 
ap-AibBii. lib. 4. c 8. p. 47. Dicearcb. StaL QnBc. p. 17. Pliu. 
lib 19. c. 6. torn. ii. p. IM et 167. ' Colomol. de Re Rastic. 

lib. J. C 4- • Dtcwrch. Slat. Orate, p. 17. ' Id. ibid. p. 15. 
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upon' their heads, and their feet are confined in pur- 
ple slippers, so small as to leave them almost entirely 
bare; their voice is remarkably sweet and tender; 
that of the men harsh and disagreeable, and in some 
measure suited to their character.' 

No traces of this character, however, are to be 
found in a body of young warriors, called the Sacred 
Battalion,^ who, to the number of three hundred, are 
brought up together, and mamtained at the public 
expense, in the citadel. Their exercises, and even 
their amusements, are regulated by the melodious 
sounds of the flute. To prevent their courage from 
degenerating into blind fiiry, care is taken to inspire 
them with the noblest and most animated senti- 
ments. 

Each warrior must choose from the band a friend, 
to whom he remains inseparably united. All hisam- 
bition is to please him, to merit his esteem, to share 
his pleasures and sufferings in life, and his labours 
and dangers in battle. If personally incapable of 
self-respect, he still must respect himself in a friend 
whose censure is his most cruel punishment, and his 
praises his most exquisite enjoyment. This almost 
supernatural union makesthempreferdeath to infamy, 
and (he acquisition of glory to every inferior object 
One of these warriors, in the heat of the engagement, 
was thrown with his &ce upon the ground ; when 
seeing one of the enemy on the point of stabbing him 
in the back : " Stay," said he, raising himself up, 

' Dicanrcb. Slat Qnec. p. 16 ct 17. " Plut. iopdop. t. i 

■p. 487. 
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" plunge your sword into my breast ; my friends ' 
would have too much reason to blush, were it sua* 
peeled that I received my death wound in flight." 

Forraeriy these three hundred warriors were dis- 
tributed in troops at the hradof the different divisions 
of the army. Pelopidas, who had frequently the 
hoDourof commanding them, having made them fight 
in a body, the Thebans were indebted to them for 
almost all the advantages they gained over the Lace- 
dGe.monians. Philip destroyed this hitherto invincible 
cohort at Chsronea; and that prince, seeing these 
young Thebans stretched on the field of batde, co- 
vered with honourable wounds, and lying side by side 
on the ground on which they had been stationed, 
could not withhold his tears, but bore a noble testi- 
mony to their virtue as well as to their valour.' 

It has been remarked, that nations and cities, no 
less than &milies, have a prevailing vice or defect, 
which is transmitted, Uke certain diseases, from race 
to race, with a greater or less degree of violence ; 
hence those reciprocal reproaches, which are con- 
verted into a kind of proverbs. Thus the Boeotians 
usually observe, that envy has fixed its abode at 
Tanagra, the thirst of iUicit gain at Oropug, the spirit 
of contradiction at Thespis, violence at Thebes, co- 
vetousness at Antbedon, false politeness at Coronea, 
ostentation at Plalsa, and stupidity at Haliartus." 

On leaving Thebes, we passed by a considerable 
lake, named Hylica, into which the rivers that water 

' P)uU in Pelop. torn. i. p. 287. " Dic*irth. SwL GrsEC. 

p. 18. 
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the territory of this city discharge themselves. From 
thence we proceeded to the banks of Lake Copais, 
which engrossed our whole attention. 

Bceotia may be considered as a laige baain sur- 
rounded by mountains, the different chains of which 
are connected by high grounds. Other hills stretch 
into theheartof the country; most ofthe rivers which 
proceed from them unite in Lake Copais, which is 
three hundred and eighty stadia* in circumference,' 
and which neither has, nor can have, any apparent 
issue. It would, therefore^ soon overflow Bceotia, 
had not nature, or rather the industry of man, con- 
trived secret passages to drain off the water." 

In the part adjoining to the sea the lake terminates 
in three bays, which advance to the foot of Mount 
Ptous, situate between the sea and the lake. From the 
bottom ofeachofthesebaysdivergea number of canals 
that traverse the mountain through its whole breadth, 
some of which are thirty stadia in Iength,f and others 
of a much greater extent.!* To excavate or cleanse 
them, wells had been sunk at stated distances on the 
mountain,whichappearedto us of an immense depth. 
Thetravellerwhen he views these works is astonished 
at the difficulty of the enterprise, as well as the expense 
it must have cost, and the time requisite for its com" 
pletion. But what is still more surprising is, that 
these canals and pits, of which neither history nor tra- . 
ditioQ has preserved any remembrance, must be attri- 

• Fourteen leagues and one third. ° Sirab. lib. 9. p. 407. 

• Id. ibid. p. 406. + More than a league. " Sir«b. lib. 9. 

p. 406. Wheeler's Journey, p. 46fi. 
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buted to the most remote antiquity, and that in those 
distant ages, we have no knowledge of any power in 
Boeotia capable of forming and executing so vast a 
project. 

However this may be, these canals require a great 
labour and expence to mtuntain them. At present 
they are much ne^ected :* most of them are choked 
up, and the lake seems to be gaining on the plain. It 
is very probable that the deluge, or rather the inun- 
dation which happened in Bceotia, in the time of 
Ogyges, was caused only by the obstruction of the 
,wate^ ID tbese subterraneous conduits. 

After passing through Opoes, and other towns 
belonging to the Locrians, we arrived at the straits 
of Thermopyln. I entered with a secret awe and 
reverence this famous defile, where four thousand 
Greeks, for several days, made head against the in- 
numerable army of the Persians, and where Leonidas 
feU with his three hundred Spartans. It is a narrow 
passage, shut in on one side by lofty mountains, end 
on the other by the sea ; but I have already de- 
scribed it in the Introduction. 

We examined It several times, and visited the 
therms or hot baths, fi*om which it received the name 
of Thermopylae.' We saw, likewise, the little emi- 
nence to which the companions of Leonidas retired 
after the death of that hero/ We followed their 
fbiotsteps to the other extremity of the strait,' and to 

* In the time of Aleiander, a native of Cbalcie wb« employed 
■to cleanse them. (Strab. lib. 9. p. 407, Sieph. in Aflfl*'.) ' He- 
rodol lib. 7. c. 176. ' Id. ibid. c. 225. ' Plui. de Malign. 
JjerodoL t. ij. p, 866. 
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the tent of Xerxes, whom they resolved to immolate 
in the midst of his army. 

A multitude of circumstances gave birth to the 
strongest emotions in our minds. That sea, once 
stained with the blood of nations ; those mountains, 
with their summits concealed in the clouds ; the pro- 
found scJitude which surrounded us ; the memory of 
so many glorious deeds as it were presented to our 
eyes, at sight of the places which had been the scenes 
of action ; the lively concern, in fine, which we na- 
turally take in suffering virtue : every object excited 
our admiration or sensibility ; wbenlooking round us, 
we cast our eyes on the monuments erected by order 
of the Amphictyonic council on the eminence I have 
just mentioned.* They are small cippi, in honour of 
tlie three hundred Spartans and the other Grecian 
troops engaged in the combat. Inscribed on the 
nearest we read : " Here four thousand Greeks of 
Peloponnesus fought against three millions of Per- 
sians." On the second we read this inscription, by 
Simonides : " Passenger, go tell at Lacedemon, that 
we repose here In obedience to her sacred laws <"' 
With what an exalted sentiment of grandeur, with 
what sublime indifference, do these words transmit 
events so glorious to posterity ! The names of Leo- 
nidas and his three hundred companions are not re- 
corded io this inscription, for it was impossible to 
imagine that they ever could be forgotten. I have 
heard several Greeks repeat them from memory, and 

■ Herodot lib. 7. c.328. ■ 1(1. ibid. Strab. lib. 9. p. 429. 
Cicer. Tiiiicul lib. 1. c 4%. t. ii. p. 268. 
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communicate them to each other.' In a third in- 
scription for Megistias the augur, it is said, that thk 
Spartan, apprized of the fate that awaited him, chose 
lather to die than leave the Grecian army.' Near 
to these funeral .monuments is a trophy erected by 
Xerxes, which does more honour to the vanquished 
than to the victors.* 

' HerodoL lib. 7. cap. 224. ' Id. ibid. c. 228. ■ Isocr. 

Epist ad Philip, t. i. p. 304. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Tour of T^tsaly,* — ^mphicli/on'. — Sorceressa. — Kingi of 
Pkare.—VaU^ of Tempe. 

On leaving the straits of Thermopylie, we enter into 
Theasaly.-j- This country, comprising Magnesia 
and other little districts which have particular deno- 
minationa, is bounded to the east by the sea, to the 
north by Mount Olympus, to the west by Mount 
Pindus, and to the south by Mount (Eta. From 
these external boundaries branch out other chains of 
tnountains and hills, which wind through the country, 
occasionally embracing fertile plains, that, from their 
form and the manner in which they are enclosed, re- 
semble vast amphitheatres.* Opulent cities are seated 
on the heights which encircle these plains, and the 
whole country is watered byrivers falling in general 
into the Peneus, which, before it loses itself in the 
sea, flovra through the famous valley of Tempe. 

A few stadia from Thermopylse we found the 
little village of Anthela, celebrated for a temple of 
Ceres, and for the annual assembly of the Amphicty- 
ons.* This coundl would be the most useful, and 

* Id the Bammer of the year 357 berore Christ. i See the 

map of Thesaaljr. * Plin. lib. 4. c. 8. t, i. p. 199. ^ Herodoi. 
lib. 7. c. 200. Mem. de I' Acad, dcs Bell. Letir. t. iii. p. 191, Siv. 

3 
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consequently the most sublime of institutions^ were 
not the motives of humanity which gave it birth, 
compelled^ to yield to the passions of those who go- 
vern nations. According to some, Amphictyon, who 
reigned over the neighbouring country, was its in- 
stitutor;' others say it was Acrisius, kingof Argos.' 
Thus much, however, appears certain, that in the 
most remote periods twelve nations in the north of 
Greece,'* such as the Dorians, the liinians, the Pho- 
cians, the Boeotians, the Thessalians, and others, 
formed a j:onfederation to prevent the evils attendant 
upon war. It was determined that they should an- 
nually send deputies to Delphi; that information 
should be given to this assembly of all injuries done 
to the temple of Apollo, which had received their 
oaths, and all violations of the law of nations, of 
which they professed themselves the defenders; 
that each of the twelve nations should have two 
suffrages in the person of its deputies, and engage to 
carry into execution the decrees of this august 
tribunal. 

The league was ratified by an oath, the form of 
which is still retained. " We swear," said the asso- 
ciated states, " never to destroy the Amphictyonic 
towns, nor ever to divert, either in peace or war, the 
springs or streams necessary to supply their vranta : 
if any power should dare to attempt it, we will march 
against that power and destroy its cities. Shouldim- 

* Manner. Oxod. epocL 5. Prid. ComtneDUr. page 359. 
Theopomp. ap, Harpocr. in hp^ixr. Pausan. lib, 10. c. 8. p. 815. 
* Sirab. 0. p. 430. * ./Gschin. da Fain. Leg. p. 413. Sirab. ib. 
PausaD. ibid. * See note XVI. at the end of the volume. 
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pioua men seize od the offeriogs in the temple of 
Apollo, we swear to employ our feet, our arms, our 
voicesj and all our powera^ against them and their 
accomplices.'" 

This tribunal still subsists, nearly in the same 
form in which it was originally instituted. Its Juris- 
diction has extended with the nations which left the 
northern parts of Greece, and which, remaining 
united to the Amphictyonic league, have carried with 
them the right of attending and voting at these as- 
sembhea to their adopted countries.' This is the case 
with the Lacedemonians, who formerly inhabited 
Thessaly, and who, when they settled in Pelopon- 
nesusj retained one of the two suffrages to which the 
Dorians, of whom they formed apart, were originally 
entitled. In like manner,the double suffrage granted 
to the liinians was, in process of time^ divided be- 
tween the Athenians and Ionian colonies of Asia 
Mmor.* But, though the number of votes at this 
councU can never exceed twenty-four, the number of 
deputies is not limited ; the Athenians sometimes 
had three or four.' 

The Amphictyonic council is held in the spring 
at Delphij and in autumn at the town of Anthela.' 
It attracts a numerous concourse of spectators, and 
opens by sacrifices offered up for the tranquillity and 
prosperity of Greece. Besides the objects specified 
in the oath, the assembly judges all differences be- 

' iEBchin. de Fals. Leg. p. 413. ' Mem. de I'Acad. dea 

Bell. Lettr. t. xzi. Hist. p. 337. ^ .fgchin. de Pais. he^. 

J). 413. 'Id. inCtesiph.p. 44«. * Strab.lib. ».p. 430. 
jEscbb. ibid. 
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tween cities which claim the right of presiding at tb« 
sacrifices offered by several cities in conjunction,' or 
which, after a battle gained, may attempt to appro- 
priate exclusively to themselves honours that should 
be the portion of all." Other causes, civil as well as 
criminal, are brought before this tribunal,' but more 
especially such offences as openly violate the law of 
nations." The question is discussed by the deputies 
of the contending parties, and decided by the ma- 
jority of voices. A fine is imposed on the offending 
nations or cities, which, if not paid before a stated 
time, is followed by a second sentence, by which it js 
doubled." If those against whom it is awarded still 
continue refractory, the assembly may call for assist- 
ance to support its decree, and arm against them the 
whole Amphictyonic body, consisting of a great part 
'(^Greece. It may also exclude them from the Am- 
phictyonic league or common union of the temple.^ 
But powerful nations do not ahrays submit to its 
decrees. Of this we have an instance in the recent 
conduct of the LacedeemoRiens, who having, in time 
of profound peace, taken possession of the citadd 
of Thebee, the magistrates of that city sommoned 
them to the Amphic^onic council. The Lacedaemo- 
nians were first sentenced to pay five hundred ta- 
knts, and afterwards a tbousMid, which they re- 
iFOMd, dleging that fyt decision was unjust. 

' Demosth. de Cor. p. 495. Plut, Rhet ViL L ii. p. 850. 
■ Demoath. in Nesr. p, 877, Cicer. de InvenL lib. 4. c. 23. 1, i. 
p. «. ■ Mem. de I' Acad, de* Bell. Lettr. L v. p. 405. • Plut. 
iM Cim. t. i. p. 4«S. " Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 430. •> Pint, in 
Ttemtet. t. i. p. 13%. Pausan. lib. 10. c. 8. p. BI6. jf^chin. de 
Fals. Leg. p. 413. ' Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 430. 
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' The judgments pronounced against nations who 
profane the temi^e of Ddphi are more tremendous. 
Their soldiers march with the more repugnance on 
such an enterprise, as they are punished with death, 
and deprived of sepulture when taken in arms :* while 
those called on by the council to avenge the profana- 
tion of the altars are the more willing to obey^ bs 
every man who favours or tderates the actis deemed 
a sharer iu the impiety. On these occasions^ the 
guilty people, besides the anathemas thundered out 
against them, have to dread the policy of the neigh- 
bouring princes, who frequently find the means of 
gratifying their own ambition by espousing tbe cause 
of the gods. 

From Anthela we proceeded into tbe territory of 
the Trachinians, and saw the country people em- 
ployed in collecting the valuable hellebore which 
grows on Mount (Eta.* The desire of satsfying our 
curiosity induced us to pursue the road to Hypata. 
We had been told tiiat we should meet with a great 
number of sorceresses in Tbessaly, and eapeciaUy 
in this town.' And they showed us, indeed, several 
women of the lower class^ who were able, as Ui^ 
said, to arrest ttie course of the sun, to draw the 
moon down to the ear^, to ezcke or appease (em-' 
pests, recal the dead to life, or precipitate the living 
into the tomb.* 

• Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. «7 « 4S1. ' Throphr. HiBt Plant 
Kb.9, c. 11. p. 1063. • Aristoph. in Nub. v. 747. Plin.Kb.SO. 
c. 1. I. ii. p. 5%3. Sense, m Hippol. act S. t. 420. Apal. Me- 
tua. lib. 1. p. 16; lib. 2. p. 20. ■ Emped. apud Diogen. 

Lurt. lib. S. S 59. ApuL ibid. p. 0. Vi^. Eclog. & v. OS. 
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What can be supposed first to have givea birth to 
such ideasi* Tboae who believe them of recent 
origin, atfirm that a Thessalian woman of the last 
century, named Aglaonice, having learned to pre- 
dict eclipses of the moon, attributed this phaenome- 
non to her incantations/ and that it was inferred 
from thence that the same means were suiEcient to 
suspend all the laws of nature. But another woman 
of Thessaly, as far back as the heroic ages, is said to 
have exercised a sovereign power over that planet ;■ 
and a multitude of lacts cleariy prove that it is long 
sijice magic has been introduced into Greece. 

Without inquiring minutely into its origin, we 
were desirous, during our stay at Hypata, to be wit- 
ness to some of its operations. We were privately 
conducted to some old women, whose wretchedness 
was as excessive as their ignorance. They boasted 
that they possessed charms against the bite of scor- 
pions and vipers,* and others that would debilitate the 
vigour of a youthful brid^room, or destroy flocks and 
bees.^ We saw some employed in making figures of 
wax, which they loaded with imprecations, piercing 
them at the same time with needles, after which they 
exposed them in the different quarters of the town.' 
The persons whose resemblance they bore, struck 
with these objects of terror, imagined themselves de- 

' Plui. Conjugal. Precept, t. ii. p. 146. Id. de Orac. D«f 
p. 417. Baple, Rep. aux Quest, t i. c. 44. p. 424. ' Seoec 

in Hercul. (Etteo, t. 525. ' Plat in fiutbydein. 1. 1. p. 200 

1 Herodot. lib. 2. c. 181. Plat, de Leg. lib. 11. U iii. p. 93S 
' Plat, de Leg. lib. 11. t. ii. p. 933. Otid. Herotd. episL ft 
T. 91. 
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voted (o death, and the dread with which they were 
seized not unfrequently shortened thdr days. 

We surprised one of these women rapidly turning 
a spinning wheel,' and muttering mysterioua words. 
Her object was to recal* young Potycletus, who had 
forsaken Sakunis, one of the most distinguished 
women in the town. To know the sequel of this ad- 
venture, we made a few presents to Mycale, for diat 
was the name of the sorceress. A few days after she 
said to us : Salamis is too impatient to wait for the 
effects of my first spells ; she will come this evening 
to try new ones ; I will conceal you in a comer, 
where you may see and hear every thing. We were 
exact to our appointment. Mycale was preparing for 
her incantations. Around her' we saw branches of 
laurel, aromatic plants, plates of brass covered with 
unknown characters, fleeces of sheep dyed purple, 
nails taken from a gibbet still clotted with blood, hu- 
man skulls half eaten by wild beasts, fragments of 
fingers, noses, and ears torn from dead bodies, entrails 
of victims, a phial containing the blood of a man who 
perished by a violent death, a waxen figure painted 
white, black, and red, and representing Hecate, hold- 
ing a whip, a lamp, and a sword, round which aser- 
pent twined ;< several vases filled with spring water,^ 
milk of cows, mountain honey, the magic wheel, in- 



■■ Pindar. P;(b. 4. t. 380. ScboL itrid. ApoU. Argon, lib. I. 
▼. 113B. ScboL ibid. HMycb. in '?6fifi. Bayle, Bep. wax. 
Qnett p. 414. * Lodui. in Merotr. 4. i. liL p. 988. * Tbaoer. 
IdjU. 2. ApuL Motam. lib. 3. p. S4. * Euwb. Pisp. Enng. 
Jib. 6. c. 14. p. 303. ^ Apul. MeUm. lib. 3. p. 55. 

VOL. ni. ' p 
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fttrumento of brass, eome hair of Potycletas, a piece 
of the fringe of bis robe/ and a varietj of other 
article*, which we wereallentivdy ob«erTing, when 
a slight noiae informed os of the arrival of 
Salamit. 

We retired into an adjoining chamber. The beau- 
tiful Theisalian entered, filled with love and rage ; 
and after bitter complaints against her lover and the 
lorceress, the ceremonies began. These, to render 
diem more efficacious, should in general have some 
affinity to the object proposed. 

Mycak first made several hbations v/'ith water, 
milk, and honey, over the enlxails of the victims : 
she next took the locks of Polydetus's hair, interwove 
and knotted them in various ways, and mixing them 
with certain herbs, threw them into a burning 
' brauer.* At this moment Polycletus, impelled by an 
irresistible power, should, have appeared and fallen 
at the feet of his mistress. 

After waiting for him in vain, Salamis, who had 
latdybcNi initiated in the secrets of the art, suddenly 
exclaimed : I wiU myself preside over the enchant- 
ncnt. Aid my transports, Mycale : take this vessel 
prepared for the libations, wr^ it up in this wod.' 
Luminary of the night, lend us a fovourable light * 
and tbou divinity of the infernal shades, dread Hecate, 
who slalkest among the tombs, and in places bathed 
with the blood of mortals, appear, and let our spells 



' ThMW. IdyU. 3. ^ Apul. Matui. Ub. 3. p. SS. 
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be as potent as those of Medea, and of Circe ! My? 
cale, cast thii salt into the fire," saying : I cast the 
bones of Polydetus . May the heart of that perfidious 
man be consumed by love, as thi s laurel is consumed 
by the flames, as this wax melts at the approach of 
the fire ; ' may Polydetus turn around my dwelling, 
as this wheel turns around its axis. Throw ttandfuls 
of bran into the fire ; strike on the brazen vessels. 
Hark ! I hear the howling of dogs. Hecate is in the 
cross-road near us. Strike, I tell thee, and let the 
sound apprize her that we feel the effects of her pre- 
sence. But already the winds bold their breath ; all 
nature is calm ; alas 1 my heart alone is agitated l" 

Hecate ! O tremendous goddess \ I make these 
three libations in thy honour; thrice am I about to 
utter imprecations against the new passion of Poly- 
'detus. May he forsake my rival, as Theseus aban* 
doned the wretched Ariadne ! Let us try the moat 
potent of our philtres : pound this lizard in a mortar, 
mix it with flour; let us make a potion of it for 
Polydetus ; and thou, Mycale, take the juice of 
these herbs, and instandy go and sprinkle it on the 
threshold of bis door. If he resists so many charms, 

1 win employ others more tatal, and his death shall 
satisfy my vengeance.'* At these words Salami* 
withdrew, and was followed soon after by Mycale. 

The incantaUons which I have been deserihang 
were accompanied with certain mysterious forms, 

- H«im. in "nwocr. Idyll. 3. r. IS. ■ The»crit itud. r. 28. 
Virgil. Eelog. 8. r. 80. * Theoerit ibid. ' Id. IdyH. S. 

T.36. 
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pronounced at intervals by Mycale ;* but these are 
not deserving of repetition^ since they consisted only 
of barbarous or disfigured vrords without either con- 
nexion or meaning. 

It still remained forusto see the ceremonies made 
use of in the evocation of the manes or spirits of the 
dead. Mycale told us to repair at night to a solitary. 
place containing a number of tombs, at Eomedistance 
fromthetown. We there found her busied in digging 
a grave/ around which she presently piled up herbs, 
the bones and remains of human bodies, figures made 
of wool, wax, and flour, and the hatr of a Thessalian 
whom we had known, and whom she undertook to 
show us. After lighting the Bre, she poured the blood 
of a black sheep «he had brought with her into the 
grave, and frequently repeated her libations, invoca- 
tions, and secret and mysterious formulas. From 
time to time she walked with hasty steps, with her 
feet bare, and her hair dishevelled, uttering horrid 
imprecations and such bowlings as at length be- 
trayed her ; for they were heard by the guards sent 
by the magistrates, who had been long watching her 
motions. They seized and dra^;ed her to prison. 
The next day we made some attempts to save her, 
but we were advised to let justice take its course," 
and to make the best of our way out of the town. 

Her profession is reputed infamous among the 
Greeks. The people detest sorceresses, for they con- 

< Heliod. .£ihiop. lib. 6. p. 293. ' Homer. Odyiw. lib. 1 1. 

T. 36. Horn. lib. 1. ml 8. t.2S. Heliod. ibid. p. 3M. Feiib. 
Aa\v{. Homer, lib. I, c. 17. ' Lucian. in A»in. t. ii. p. 828. 
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sider them as the cause of all their misfortunes. 
They accuse them of violating the tombs to mutilate 
the dead.' It is true that most of these women are 
capable of the blackest crimes, and that poison serves 
them more effectually than their spells. For this 
reason the magistrates in general proceed against 
them vrith the utmost rigour. During my residence 
at Athene, I saw one condemned to die, and her 
relations, who were become her accomplices, suffered 
the same punishment.* But the laws prohibit only 
the abuses of this frivolous art ; they allow incanta- 
tions to be used unaccompanied by sorceries, and 
which in their object may eventually prove advan- 
tageous to society. They are sometimes used against 
the epilepsy,' head-aches,^ and other disorders." 
Augurs, authorized by the magistrates, are also &1- 
. lowed to call up and appease the manes of the dead.* 
I shall speak more particularly of these evocations 
ip my journey into Laconia. 

From Hypata we proceeded to Lamia, and pur- 
suing our journey through a vrild country, and over a 
ruggedand uneven road, arrived at Thaumaci, where 
we enjoyed one ofthe finest prospects we had seen in 
Greece;^ for this town overlooks an immense plain, 
the view of which produces the liveliest and most 
pleasing emotions. In this rich and noble vale' are 

■ Luun. Pkanal. lib. S. v. 538. Apul. MeUm. lib. 2. p. 33 
et 35. ' Demosth. in Ariittog. p. 840. Philochor. ap. Harpoor. 
in Qtttp. ' Demoalb. in Aristog. p. 840. ' Pitt, in Clunn. 
t. ii. p. 156. Id. in Cocitit. t. iii. p. 202. > Find. Pyth. 3. 

T. 91. PUd. lib. 28. e. 2.tii. p.444. ' Plat de Ck>iuol. L ii. 
p. lOB. * Liv. bb. 32. R 4. * Pococke, (. iii. p. 153. 
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several towns, and usong others PharsaluB, one of 
the lugest and most opulent in Thessaly. We vi- 
Nted them all, and procured all the information we 
could respecting tb«r traditions, their ^venimentj 
and the diaracter and manners of the inhabitants. 

We need only glance over the face of the country, 
to he convinced that it must formedy have contained 
dmost as many tribes or nations as it exhilHts hills 
and valleys. Enclosed and defended at that time by 
strong barriers, which were conUnually attacked or 
defended, the people were rendered brave and enter- 
prising ; and when their manners became more ci- 
vihzed, Thessaly (till continued the abode of heroes, 
and the theatre of the most illustrious achievements. 
Here it was that the Centaurs and Lapiths appeared, 
4hat (he Argonauts embarked, that Hercules died, 
that Achilles was bom, that Pirithoiis Uved ; and 
hither warriors resorted from the most distant coun- 
tries to signalize themselves by deeds of arms. 

The Achsaos, and ^olians. the Dorians, from 
whom descended the Lacedasmonians, and several 
otiier powerful states of Greece, derive their origin 
fi'om Thessaly. The people who inhabit it at present 
are the Thessalians properly so called, the (Eteans, 
the Phthiotians, the MaUans, the Magnesians, the 
Perrhaebians, &c. These nations were formerly go- 
verned by kings, and afterwards experienced revolu- 
tions wmmon to great and small slates ; at present 
they are for the most part subject to an oligarchy.' 

* Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 78. 
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Od certain occasioos, the town^ of eat^ of these 
states sestl their deputies to a council in which their 
ioterests are diBcuBsed ; ' but the decrees of these 
aesemblies are binding only on tboia who have sub- 
scribed them. Thus, not only are the sMes inde- 
pendent of each otherj but this indep«Bd«nce is «k- 
tended to the towns of every state. For instance, 
the state of the (Eteans being divided into fourteen 
districts,' the inhabitants of one may refuse to follow 
the others to war.> This excessive liberty diminishes 
the strength of each state, by preventing it fnun 
uniting its forces, and ^^uces such languor in l^e 
public deliberations, that they often dispense with 
convening the assemblies.' 

The. confederacy of the Thessalians, properly so 
called, is the most powerful of aJl, both fcooi the 
number of towns appertaining to it, and from the 
accession «f the Magiiesians and Perrhmbians, whom 
it has almost brought under complete subjiectioo.' 
' We meet likewise with some free cities .which 
seem uAcoanected with any of these states ^nd which, 
too weak singly to maintain their independence and 
command a proper respect, have formed an alliance 
with two &t three other neighbourbg towns, de- 
toched and feeble like themselves,'' 

The Thessalians can bring into the field an army 



< Id. iUd. Li*, lib. ». c. SI ; lib. 30. c 8; lib. 31). «. |«j 
Itb. 4S. c. 9S. ' Smb. Jib. 9. p. 434. * Diod- Sic. Mja. IS. 
p. sea. * LiT. Ub. 34. 0. 51. ' The«pb. ap. Atheii. Wh. A- 
p. 365. * Stmb. lib. 9. p. 437. lAr. lib. 43. c 63. 
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of six thougand horse, and ten thousand infantry,' 
exclusive of their archers, who are excellent, and the 
number of whom can be increased at pleasure; for 
this peoj^e are accustomed from their infiincy to 
draw the bow." No troops are more famous than 
the Thessalian cavalry;* which is not only formi- 
dable from the name it has acquired, but all nations 
agree that its shock is almost irresistible." 

They are said to have been the first who managed 
horses with the bit, and made use of them in batde; 
hence originated, it has been alleged, the tradition 
that a race of creatures called centaurs, half horses 
and half men, formeriy existed in Thessaly/ This 
lable proves at least the antiquity of riding on horse- 
back among them ; and their predilection for this 
exercise is evinced by a ceremony observed at their 
marriages. After the sacrifices and customary rites, 
the bridegroom presents his spouse with a horse, 
decked out with all the military trappings.^ 

Thessaly produces wine, oil, and fruits of different 
kinds. The land is so rich that ^e com would grow 
too fast, did they not cut it, or turn in sheep to graze 
on it.' 

The crops, which are in general very plentiful, are 
often destroyed by worms.' A great quantity of com 

' Xm). Hist Oraec. lib. 6. p. 681. Isocr. de Pace, t. i. p. 430. 
~ Xoo. ibid. Solin. c. 8. ' Paosan. lib. 10. cap. 1. pafe 799. 
Diod. Sic. lib. 18. p. 435. Ui. lib. 9. c. 19. • Polyb. lib. 4. 
p. 278. ' Plin. lib. 7. c. &8. 1. 1. p. 416. « iElian. de Animal, 
hb. 11.C.34. ' Tbeophr. Hilt Plant lib. B.C. 7. page 942. 

* Id. ibid. c. la. 
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is conveyed on carriage to different flea-ports, and 
especially to that of Thebes in Phtbiotis, whence it is 
exported to foreign countries.' This commerce, whicb 
producesconsiderableflums, is the more advantageous 
to the nation, as it is easy to carry it on, and even to 
increase it, from the prodigious number of slaves 
which are known by the name of Peneste. They 
are in general descended Ironi those Perrhebians and 
MagnesianswhomtheThessalians^afler conquering, 
condemned to slavery ; a circumstance which but too 
strongly marks the contradictions of the human mind. 
The Thessalians are the people who perhaps of all 
tiie Greeks pride themselves most in their liberty," 
and they were the first to reduce the Greeks to 
slavery: the Lacedaemonians, who are no less jealous 
of their freedom, have given the same example to all 
Greece/ 

The Penestffi have more than once revolted :' they 
are so numerous as always to inspire dread, so that 
their masters are alk>wed to make them an article of 
commerce, and sell them to the oUier inhabitants of 
Greece. But what is still more shameful is, that 
avaricious men frequenlly steal the slaves of others, 
carry off even free citizens, and, loading them with 
chains, force them on board vessels which are at- 
tracted to the coasts of Thessaly by the thirst of 
gain/ 

■ Xenoph. Hist Qnec lib. 6. p. 581. Lit. lib. 39. cap. is. 
' Enripid. in AknL r. 677. ' Theop. ap. Athen. lib. 8. c 18. 
p. 3SS. '' AnitoL de Rep. lib. 3. c. 9. (. ii. p. 3%8. ■ Aris* 
(oph. in Plut. T. 530. Schgl. Ibid. 
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In the town of Ame, however, I saw slaves whose 
cooditicm ii not so bad. They are descouled from 
those BcBotians who formerly came to settle in the 
country, and were at length e^>elled by the Thessa- 
lians. Most of them returned to their native homes ^ 
others, unable to quit their habitations, capitulated 
with their conquerors. They consented to become 
bondsmen, on condition that their masters should 
neither deprive them of life, nor transport tbem to 
other countries; they undertook the cultivation of the 
earth, paying an annual tribute. Many of them at 
present are richer than their roasters.' 

The Thessalians receive strangers widi great 
civility, and treat tbem with iDagnificence.^ Luxury 
is conspicuous in their dress and houses :* they are 
fond to excess of ostentation and good living; their 
UiAea are served with as much reBneroent as profu- 
sioB ; and the dancing girls, who are hired to amuse 
tbem at entertainments, can only please by laying 
asidie almost every covering of modesty.'' 

They are passionate, turbulent,' and ao difficuk 4o 
govero, Uiat I have seen many of their towns dis- 
tracted with Actions.' They are reproached, fike all 
other polished nations, with not being tenacious ab- 
servers of their wonl, and of readily &ilug in their 



''Archem. ep. Alheo. lib. 6.p.3S4. Thucjrd. lib. 12. ** Xen. 
Hist. Grsec. lib. 6. p. 67B. Athen. lib. 14. c. 5. p. 624. ' Plat, 
is C(it. ,t. i. p. 63. Atben. lib. 14. c 33. p. 66S. Tfamfrfi. *p. 
Atbea. lib. 6. c. 17. p. XSO. * Athen. lib. 13. c D. p. MT. 
* U<f. lib. 34. c «1. ' iNKa-. cp. 3. «d Phil. t. i. p. 4S1. 
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eogagementB with their allies.' The education they 
receive adding only prejudices and errors to nature, 
■corruption taket early root among them ; example 
won invito to the comminsion of crimes, and guiitis 
readered inBtJeot by impunity.* 

Tbey have cultivated poetry from the most early 
agef, andaffirmtbat Tfaessaly gave birth to Thamyris, 
Orpheus, Lwus, and many others ytbo lired in the 
heroic age, and vrfaoae ^ory reflects honour on their 
country ,** bat since that period tbey have produced no 
writer, nor any celebiafed artist. About a century 
aad a half ago, Simooides found them inseosible to 
the diarms of his po^y.^ They have been more 
attentive in later times to the lessons of Got^bb the 
riietorician, and slill prefer the pompons eloquence 
by which he was distinguished, but without suffering 
it to rectify the f^e ideas tbey entertain of justice 
and of virtue.' 

They have so great a taste for dancing, and hold 
it in such estiinatioB, as to ap[dy the terme of that 
art to objects of a far nobler nature. In some places 
generals or mf^stratesare calledcbiefe of the danoe."* 
Their music observes a medium between the Doric 
and the Ionic; and as italtenately depicts the oen- 
fidmce of presamptioD, and the softness'of dffemiaatte 

« Deroosth. Oljrnth. 1. p. 4. Id. adv. Aristocr. p. 745. » PUt. 
iuCrit. torn. i. p. 53. ' Voaa. ObmiT. ad MeUm. lib. S. c. 3. 

p. 4fi6. ' Pint, de Aud. Poet, t ii. p. 16. ■ Plat, id Cnt. t. 
i. p. £3. Id. ID Meo. L ii. p. 70. " Lucikn. de SbIl g. 14. 

t. ii. p. ft7S. * Lodan gives lu an iucriptioD wriiUn hj » 
TbeauliaD, sDd coiiiiei*ed in iImm tenn: " The people eNcMl 
ihiB statue to Hation, because be danced well in batUe." 
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pleasure, it harmonizes with the cbarafiler and man- 
ners of the country.* 

They never on any occasion kiU storks ; a circum- 
stance I should pass over, vrere not the same punish- 
ment inflicted on the person who kills one of these 
birds as if he had taken away the life of a man." 
Astonished at so singular a law, we inquired the cause 
of it, and were told that storks had freed Thessaly 
from the enormous serpents which formerly infested 
it, and that without this law the inhabitants would 
soon have been under the necessity of abandoning 
the country,^ as the people of a town of Thessaly, the 
name of wbich I have forgotten, had been forced to 
do on account of the prodigious quantity of moles.^ 

In our time a power arose in the city of PberK, 
which shone with a splendid but transitory lustre. 
The first foundation of it was laid by Lycophron ;' 
and his successor Jason raised it so high as to render . 
it formidable to all Greece, and even to distant na- 
tions. I have heard so much spoken of this extra- 
ordinary man, that I cannot refrain from giving a 
short sketch of what he did, and what he might 
eventually have done. 

Jason possessed those qualities which are requisite 
to the founding of a great empire. He early main- 
tained in his pay a body of six thousand auxiliary 

■ Atheo. lib. 14. p. 644. ° Plin. lib. 10. c. 13. SoHn. c. 40. 
Plut. de laid, et Osir. t. ii. p. 380. ■" Anslot de Mirab. Auscult. 
t. i. p. 1160. * Plin. lib. 8. c. 29. p. 465. ' X«aopb. Hist. 
Qrac. lib. % p. 401. Diod. Sic. lib. 14. p. 300. Reiaec. is t. 
Jul. t. ii. p. 360. 
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troops, whom hecontinuaUyexercised.altaching them 
to hJB person by rewards when they distinguished 
themselves, by the closest attention and care in the 
hour of sickness, and by honourable funerals at their 
death.' To obtain admission into, and to remain in 
this corps, it was necessary that the soldier should be 
of approved valour, and possess that intrepidity which 
he himself displayed in difficultiesanddan^rs. Men 
who personally knew him have told me that his body 
was proof against the greatest fatigues, and his acti- 
vity such as to surmount the most arduous obstacles ; 
that he could deny himself sleep and food when it was 
necessary to act; that he was insensible, or rather in- 
accessible, to the allurements of pleasure : too pru- 
dent to engage in any undertaking without a certainty 
of success ; and no less skilful than Themistocles in 
penetrating the designs of the enemy, in concealing 
his own, and in supplying the want of force by 
stratagem or intrigue :' in a word, that he rendered 
every thing subservient to his ambition, and never 
left any thing to chance. 

To complete this delineation of his character, it 
must be added, that he governed his people with 
mildness," and that his friendship was so sincere^ that 
Timotheus, the Athenian general, to whom he was 
bound by ties of hospitality, being accused before the 
assembly of the people, Jason laid aside the insignia 
of the throne, repaired to Athens, mixed, asan indivi- 



• Xenoph. ibid. lib. 0. p. 980. * Cicer. do Offic. lib. 1. c. 

30. t. iii. p. %W. * Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 373. 
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daai, with the friends of the accused, and by his so- 
licitatioDS contributed to save his life.' 

After reducing some nations to subjection, and 
forming treaties of aHiance vrith others, be commu- 
nicated his projects to the principal chiefs at the 
Thessalians.' He represented to them that the power 
of the Lacedsemonians was annihilated by the battle 
of Leuctra, that the newly-acquired ascendency of the 
Thebans could be but momentary and unstable, and 
that the Athenian nary, which constituted the only 
strength of that state, might soon be surpassed by 
fleets which could easily be buih in Uie ports of Thes- 
saly. He added, that by conquests and alliances it 
would not be difficult to obtain the empire of Greece, 
and overthrow that of the Persians, the weakness of 
which had so recendy been manifested by the expedi- 
tions of Agesilaus and the Younger Cyrus. These 
su^estions inflamed every mind ; he was elected chief 
and generalissimo of the Tfaessalian league, and soon 
found himself at the head of twenty thousand infantry, 
upwards of three thousand horse, and a very consi- 
derable number of light troops.' 

Thus circumstanced, the Thebans implored bis 
aid against the Lacedaemonians.* Though at war 
with thePhocians, he selected his best troops, marched 
with incredible celerity, and preceding every where 
the rumour of his approach, fonned a junction with 



'DemoBth. in Timoth. p. 1075. Cornel. Nep. in Timotb. 
c 4. * Xenoi^t. Hisu Omc. lib, 8. p. 6S0, ' Id. ibid. 

p. S83. Id. ibid. p. 998. 
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the Thebans in agM. of th« LacedEemonian army. 
To avoid strengthening either state by a victory 
which might counteract his views, he engaged them 
to sign a truce, fell immediately on Phocis, which he 
laid waste, and, after other enterprises equally rapid 
and successful, returned to Pheree crowned with glory, 
and courted by different nations which solicited his 
alliance. 

The time for cdebrating the Pythian games was 
now at hand ; Jason formed the project of maiching 
thither with his army. Some imagined that it was 
his intention to over-awe the assembly, and obtain the 
superintendence of the games : but as be was known 
sometimes to employ extraordinary means forthesub- 
sistence of his troops,' the people of Delphi suspected 
him of entertaining views on the sacred treasury.' 
When the priests inquired of the god by what means 
they should avert this sacrilegious attempt, they were 
answered, that he took that care upon himself. A 
few days after, Jason was killed at the head of his 
army, by seven young conspirators, who, it is said, 
had reason to complain of his severity.' 

Among the Greeks some rejoiced at his death, be- 
cause they trembled for their liberty; others, whose 
expectations were founded on his projects, lamented 
the event.' I know not whether the plan of uniting 
the Greeks and invading Persia ori^nated with him- 
self, or whether he had adc^ted it from one of those 

* Xenoph. Hist. Qrac lib. 0. p. 600. < Polyen. StrAtag. 

lib. «. c. 1, ftc. * Xenoph. Hist. Orsc lib. 6. p. 000. • Va- 
ler. Max. lib. 9. c 10. ' Id. ibid. 
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sophists who for some time hod so frequently made 
it a subject of discussion in their writings and in the 
genera) assemblies of Greece.* The project^ how- 
ever, was certainly practicable, and baa been justi- 
fied by the event. I afterwards saw Philip of Ma- 
cedon give laws to Greece, and since my return to 
Scythia, have learnt that his son had overthrown the 
Persian empire. Both followed the same system as 
Jason, who possessed possiUy as great abilities as 
the former, and no less activity than the latter. 

It was not till some years after his death that we 
arrived at Pherte, a pretty considerable town sur- 
rounded withgtu'dens.^ VVe expected to have found 
some remains of that splendour which bad rendered 
it illustrious in the time of Jason ; but Alexander then 
reigned, and presented to Greecea spectacle of which 
I had no idea, for I had neverbeheld a tyrant. The 
throne on which he sat was still reeking with the 
blood of his predecessors. I have said that Jason 
was slain by conspirators ; his two brothers Polydo- 
rus and Polyphron succeeding him, Polyphron mur- 
dered PolydoruB,' and was soon after assassinated by 
Alexander, who had held the sceptre near eleven 
years^ when we arrived at Pherm. ' 

This cruel prince was a slave to the most grovel- 
ing vices. Faithless with respecttotre^esjand timid 
and cowardly in battle, he was ambitious of conquests 

( Philost. de ViL Sophiat. lib. 1. p. 493. bocr. Paoe^. t. i . 
p. 900. Id. OraU ad. Philip. 1. 1. p. 391. ^ Polyb. Iil>. 17. p- 
756. Ut. lib. 33. c. 6. > Xea. Hist. Grace, lib. 6. p. 000. 
^Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 374. 
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only that he might ^ut his avarice, and entirely aban- 
doned himself to the most in&mous and vile debau- 
cheries.' A band of fugitives and vagabonds, tainted 
with every crime, but less flagitious than himself, be- 
come his soldiers and his guards, spread desolation 
over his own kingdom, and among the neighbouring 
nations. He had been known to enter at their bead 
into an allied city, assemble the citizens under various 
pretexts in the forum, put them to death, and give 
their houses up to pillage." His arms were at first at- 
tended with some success, but, vanquished atlength by 
the Thebans, in conjunction with several of the states 
of Thessaly,' he was reduced to exercise bis fury on 
his own subjects : some were buried alive," others, in- 
closed in the skins of bears and wild boars, were pur- 
sued and torn by dogs trained to this sort of chase. 
He made a sport of their torments, and their cries 
served only to harden his obdursite soul. Yet he sur- 
prised himself one day on the point of shedding tears : 
tbis happened at a representation of the Troads of 
Euripides; but he instantly left the theatre, saying, 
that he should blush indeed if, when he could see the 
blood of his subjects flow unmoved, he should 
appear affected at the misfortunes of Hecuba and 
Andromache.' 
The inhabitants of Pberae passed their lives in 

■ Plut. in Pebp. t. i. p. 3S3. - Diod. Sic lib. 1£. p. 3S». 

Pint, in Pelop. ibid. Pauun. lib. S. p. 40S. ■ Id. iUd. p. 390. 
• Plut. in Pelop. L i. p. 393. * Mim. Var. Hiit. Ub. 14. c. 40. 
Pint. ibid. 
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tenxMr-, Mid in tbatstate of dej«cUon which an excfiSB 
of oppresMOD natun^y produces^ and which is in it- 
self an additional iriisfortune.' They dared not even 
to breathe a sigh, and the wishes which they secretly 
formed for liberty ended in impotent despair. 

Alexander, agitated by the dread with which he 
tormented others, experienced the common lot of ty- 
rants, that of hating and being hated. In bia eyes 
werediKOvereble, through the symptoms of cruelty, 
all that anxiety, distrust^ and terror, that harrowed up 
his soul. Every thing around him was an object of 
suspicion. He trembled even at the sight of his 
guards. He took precautions against his wife Thebe, 
whom he loved with as much fury as jealousy, if we 
may dignify by the name of love that ferocious pas- 
sion which impelled him to her person. He passed 
the night at the top of his palace^ in an apartment to 
which he ascended by a ladder, and the avenues to 
which were defended by a huge dog, who would have 
spared neither the king; the (jueen> nor the slave that 
supplied him wiUi victuals. Hither the tyiiant re- 
tifed every night, preceded by his slave, who carried 
a naked sword, and examined every corner of the 
i^Kulment.^ 

I shall now proceed to relate a singular feet, and 
shall accompany it with no reflection. Eudemus of 
Cyprus, in his way from Athens to Macedonia, fell 
ill at Phere.' As I had frequendy seen him in com- 

< Cic«r. df! Offic. lib. % c. 7. t. iii. p. 233. Valer. MBxiro. lib. 9. 
c. 13. ' Arittot. ftp. Cicer. de DItId. lib. 1. c. SS. t. iii. p. 32. 
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pBny with Aristotle, whose friend he was, I attended 
him during his sickness with all the care in my power. 
One evening, when his physicians bad assured roe 
that they despaired of his cure, I was seated by his 
bed: moved at my affliction, he stretched out his 
hand, and said to me in a dying voice: I may trust 
a secret to your friendship, which it would be dan- 
gerous to reveal to another. Two or three nights 
since, a young man of astonishing beauty appeared to 
me in a dream : he warned me that I should recover 
and return to my country in five years ; and as a token 
of the truth of his prediction, added, that the tycant 
had but a few days to live. I considered this story 
of Eudemus as a proof that he was seized by a deli- 
rium, and returned home overwhelmed with grief. 

The next morning, at break of day, we were 
avrakened by repeated acclamations : He is dead, the 
tyrant is no more ; he has perished by the bands of 
the queen ! We ran directly to the palace, where we 
saw tiie body of Alezfuider abandoned to the insults 
of the populace, who were trampling him under theiv 
feet,* and extolling in tran^rts the courage of the 
queen; for she, from her hatred of tyranny, or to 
avenge her personal injuries, had put herself at the 
head of tiie conspiracy. Some said that Alexmnder 
vras on the point of repudiating her; others, that be 
had put to death a young Tbessalian who was her 
iHvourite ; and otbersagain, that Pelopidas, whasome 

• PlnL in Pekip. t. i. p. 398. Qaintil. lib. 7. c. 1. pige 410. 
' Xeo. Hilt Gnoc. lib. 6. p. 90. 

«8 
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years before had fallen into the hands of Alexando'^ 
had, whilst a prisoner, an interview with the queen, 
and exhortedher, by restoring hercountry to fireedom, 
to render herself worthy of her birth," for she was the 
daughter of king Jason. However this may be, 
Thebe having formed her plan, told her three bro- 
thers, Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lycophron, that 
her husband was determined on their destruction ; 
and from that moment they resolved on bis. The 
preceding day she kept them concealed in the palace :' 
in the evening, Alexander, intoxicated with wine, as- 
cended to his apartment, threw himself on his bed, 
and went to sleep. Thebe immediately came down, 
sent the slave and the dog out of the way, returned 
with the conspirators, and seized the sword suspened 
at the head of the bed. At this moment their cou- 
rage had nearly tailed them ; but Thebe threatening, if 
they hesitated, toawaken the king, they fellupon him, 
and put an end to his life with repeated blows. 

I immediately went to impart this news to Eude- 
Inua, who did not Aeem surprised at it. He soon 
recovered his strength, and died five years after in 
Sicily. Aristotle, who has since dedicated a dialogue 
on the soul to the memory of his friend,' has alleged 
that the dream was accomplished in all its circum- 
•tances, since to leave the wodd by death is to return 
to our country.' 

The conspirators, after sufiering the inhabitants of 

" Pl«t.ia Pellop. t. i. p. 297. ' W. ibid. » Id. id Dion. 
L i. p. 967. ■ Ckef. de Divin. lib. 1. c. 95. 1, iii. p. 23. 
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Pherffi to breathe awhile,divided the sovereign power 
between them, and committed eo many acts of injus- 
tice, that they compelled their subjects to call in 
Philip of Macedon to theit succour.* He came, and 
not only expelled the tyrants of Phene, but those nho 
had established themselves in other cities. . The 
signal service he thus rendered to the Thessalians so 
attached them to his interest,^ that they followed him 
in most of his enterprises, and greatly contributed 
to his future success. 

After having visited the environs of Pfaers, and 
especially its harbour, named Pagasse, which is at 
the distance of ninety stadia from the city,** we 
made an excursion into the southern parts of Mag- 
nesia, and afterward inclined our course tovrards the 
north, keeping the chain of mountains called Pejion 
on our right. This country is delightful, from the 
mildness of the climate, the variety of the prospects 
it affords, and the number of valleys formed by the 
branches of the mountains Pelion and Ossa, more 
particulariy in the northern part. 

On one of the summits of Mount Pelion stands a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter; and near it is the cele- 
brated cave in which Chiron is said formeriy to have 
dwelt,' and which still bears bis name. We ascended 
this part of the mountain in the train of a procession 
of young peojde, who go annually, in the name of 
one of the adjacent towns, to offer a sacrifice to the 

* Diod. Sic lib. IS. p. 418. ^ Isocr. Orat. ad. Philip. I. i. 

|).2S8. * Tbno Iflapm and a half. .'Smb. lib. 9. |l 4Sfi. 
' Find. Pytb. 4. r. 181. Dicsarcb, ap. Oeofr. Min. i. ii. p. 29. 
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sovereign of the gods. Though it wai the middle of 
summer, and Uie heat excessive at the foot of the 
mountaioj we were obliged to follow their example, 
&Dd cover ourselves with thick garments. The cold 
at this height is extremely sharp ; but its severity ii 
less felt by the traveller, because bis attention is en- 
gaged by the magnificent prospect of the sea on oqe 
side, and the plains of Thessaly oh the other. 

The mountain is covered with firs, cypresses, ce* 
dars, and a variety of trees ;' as also different Unds of 
simples much used in medicine.' We were shown a 
root resembling thyme in its smell, which, as we were 
told, is fatal to serpents, and, if taken in wine, is an 
antidote against their bite> A certain shrub grows 
here likewise, the root of which is a remedy for the 
gout, the bark for (he colic, and the leaves for deflux- 
ions in the eyes;^ but the secret of pr^rauing and 
using it is in the hands of a single femily, who pre- 
tend that it hsu been transmitted to them from fatber 
to son, from the time of Chiron the centaur, to whom 
they ascribe its discovery . They derive no advantage 
from i^ but think it their duty gratuitously to distri- 
bute these remedies to such uck persons as come to 
soHdt their assistance. 

Descending from the mountun with the proces- 
sion, we were invited to the entertainment which 
concludes the ceremony. We then saw a kind (^ 

• Dicsurch. ap. Geogr, Min. t. ii. p. 27. ' H. ibid. p. 30, 

Tbeoi^r. Hist. Plaoi. lib. 4. c. 8. p. 3S7 ( lib. 9. c 15. p. 1117. 
■ IMcsarcb. ibid, page 98. *" Dionarclh ap. Qaogr. Min. t ii. 

pag« 90. 
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dance performed, peculiar to some of the peo|de of 
Tbessaly, and welt calcul^ed to exdte the courage 
and vi^lance of the inhabitantB of the country.' A 
Magnesian presents himself with his arms, which he 
lays down, and imitate» the gestures and manner of 
a man sowing uid tilting his field in time of war 
Fear is depicted 'in his countenance ; he turns his 
bead on every side, and perceives one of the enemy's 
soldiers endeavouring' to Bui|Nriae him; be instancy 
sejses his aims, attacks tiie soldier, defeats him, 
festens him to bis oxeu, and drives him before him. 
All these movements are performed in cadence to the 
sound of the ilute. -.>... 

Continuing our jonniey, we arrived ^Syourinm. 
Thu town, situate on an eminence at the foot of 
Mount Ossa; commands a fine prospect of a rich 
country. The purity of tiie air, and the .number of 
streams which water the neighbouring lands, render 
it one of the most i^eeable places of residence in 
Greece/ Prom hence toLarissa the country is fer- 
tile and very populous. It increases in beauty as we 
approach this city, which is justly deemed the first 
and richest in Tbessaly. The river Peneiji, which 
rolls its tranqiarent waters at the foot of .its walls,' 
gready contributes to itB embdisshment. 

W« lodged at the house of Amyntor,' where wc 
found every accommodation to be expected from the 
ancient friendship by which he was. attached to the 
fotherofPhilotas. 

' Xeo. Ejped. Cyr. lib. 6. ptge 371. ' Liv. lib. 41. c 54 

■ Plin. lib. 4. c. 8. t i. p. 300. 
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We were impatient to visit Tempe. Tbii name, 
which is common to sevnal valleys in the district, is 
more particularly given to that formed by the approach 
of Mount Olympus and Mount Osaa. It is the only 
high road from Thessaly to Macedon. Amyntorgave 
us his company. We took a boat, and embarked at 
sun-rise on the Feneiis^ the fiflteenth of the month 
Metag^tnion.* WepresentlycameinBightofgeveta\ 
towns, such as Phalanna, Gyrton, Ebtea, Mopsium, 
aodHomolis; some seated on the banks of the river, 
others on the adjoining heights." After passing the 
mouth of the Titaresius, the waters of which are not 
so clear as those of the Peneiis,' we arrived at 6on- 
nus, distant one hundred and sixty stadia'f from 
Larissa. The valley here begins, and the river is shut 
in between Mount O'ssa on the right, and Olympus 
on the left, which is something more than ten stadia 
in height.| 

According to an ancient tradition, these moun- 
tains were separated by an earthquake that opened a 
passage for the waters which overflowed the counb^.' 
It is certain, however, that if this passage were ob- 
structed, the Peneiis could no longer find a way ; for 
this river, which receives several others in its course, 
flows through a country that gradually rises fiom its 
banks to the surrounding hills and mountains; on 

* lite lOlh of August of the yur 357 befoie Chriat. 
• Liv. lib. 43. c. fil. * Honer. Iliad. S. r. 7M. Stnb. lib. 9. 
p. 441. * Lit. lib. 36. c. 10. f Six leagum. t MO loitn 
(fll38 feet, or ont mile 285 yafda). See note XVII. at the end 
of the volume. ' Herodol. lib. 7. cap. 120. SUab. lib. 9. 

p. 430. 
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which account it has been mi, that had not the 
Theasalians submitted to Xerxes, that monarch 
would have taken possession of Gonous, and there 
have constructed a dyke and stopped the stream of 
the river .^ 

This town is very important from its situation ; 
it is the key of Thessaly on the side of Macedonia/ 
as the pass of Tbermopylse is on the side of Phocis. 

The valley stretches from south-west to nortit- 
east;' its length is forty stadia,'* and its greatest 
Iweadth about two stadia and a half ; ' f but in some 
places it becomes so narrow that it does not appear 
to be above a hundred feet wide.'^ 

The mountains are covered with poplars, planes, 
aod ash-trees of astonishing beauty.' From their 
sides gush forth springs of water as pure as crysbd.' 
and fi^m the intervals which separate their summits 
issues a cool air, which the traveller breathes with in* 
deacribable pleasure. The river almost every where 
presents him with a placid stream, and in certain 
places embraces isbods, which it maintains in perpe- 
tual verdure.' Grottos excavated in the hill sides,^ 

^ Herodou lib. 7. c 130. ' Lir. lib. 42. c «7. • Po- 

eocke, rol. iii. p. 103. Manuscript note of Mr. Stutrt. ' PKq. 
lib. 4. c. 8. 1, i. p. 3oa Lit. lib. 44. c. C. * About m Im^im 
and * half. ■ Muiiucript note of Mr. Stuan. i About 3» 
toi«M (501 yarda, or two furloogt S9 yards). ' Plin. ibid. 

iGIiao. Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 1. Perisoa. ibid. Salmai. in Solin. 
p. BS3. t AboDt 94 French fset, (or JOO EoglidL) ^ The- 
ophr. Hi«. PlanL lib. 4. c 5. Calul. EpitbaL Pol. et Thetid. 
Pint, in FUmin. p^ 370. Heaych. inTtftx. ■ ^Kan. Var. Hiit. 
lib. 3. c. 1. ' Pococke, Ehscription of the East, L iii. p. IfiS. 
'' Manaiwript acta of Mr. Stuart 
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and plots of grass extending along the banks of the 
river, seem to indicate the asylum of repose and 
pleasure. But what we most admired was a kind of 
intelligent plan in the distribution of the ornaments 
which embellished these retired scenes. Elsewhere 
art strives to imitate nature ; but here nature seems 
to endeavour to imitate art. Laurels and different 
kinds of shrubs form themselves into arbours and 
groves, and exhibit a beautiful contrast with the 
clumps of trees dispersed over the foot of Olympus.' 
The rocks are clothed with a species of ivy, and the 
trees, ornamented with plants which wind uound 
their trunks,' interweave their branches, and drop in 
festoons and garlands. Every object, in a word, on 
this enchanting spot, ccmtributes to complete the 
most picturesque scenery. The eye is charmed with 
ireshness on every side, and the soul seems to receive 
a new portion of life. 

The sensations of the Greeks are so lively, and 
the climate they inhabit is so warm, that we cannot 
be surprised at the emotions they experience at the 
sight, nay even at the recollection of this charming 
valley. To the picture I have been sketching I must 
.add, that in tb^ spring it is every where enamelled 
with flowers, and that birds without number said 
forth their warblings,* rendered, as it were, stilt more 
mek}dious asd tender by the solitude and season. 

In th« mean time we continued gently to follow 

' Haniueript note of Mr. Sunrt ' ' Miitn. Var. Hut. 
Iib.3.c.l. Plin. Ufa. 10. C.44. Lii. p.41. ' Plin. Ub. 4. c 8. 
t. i. p. 300. 
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the course of the Peneiis, and my eyes, though at- 
tnu:tedbyamultitudeofplea8iDg objects, incessantly 
reverted to the river. Sometimes I beheld its waters 
glittering through the foliage that overahaded its 
banks ; ' sometimes af^roaching the shore, I contem- 
plated the peaceful siKxession of its vraves,* which 
seemed mutually to sustain each other, and pursued 
their coarse without taibuU and without effort. Such, 
said I to Amyntor, ia the image of a pure and tranquil 
Boul: one virtue naturally arises from another, and 
allactin concert and in peace. The. foreign shade 
of vice alone heightens their lustre by its oj^sition. 
Amyntor replied, I will now show you the image of 
ambition, and the &t^ effects whidi it produces. 

He then conducted me into one of the narrow 
passes of Mount Ossa, which tradition has made 
the scene of the combat between the Titans and 
the goda. Therean impetuous -torrent iruBhes pre- 
ci|Mtately over a bed of rocks, shaking them by the 
violence of its fell. We came to a spot whore the 
waves, violently compressed, were labouring to forcea 
passage. They dashed against each other, flew up, 
and fellback roaring intoagulf, whence dieyshotforA 
again with redoubled fury to break MI d foam in the air. 

My whole attention was fixed on this scene, when 
casting my eyes around 'mej I'foand myself inclosed 
between two black and arid mountains, fitnwted 
through the whole extent of dteir sides by deep 
chasms: Near thmr summits the clouds moved hea- 

' PMd. lib. 4. c. ». t. i. p. SOO. ( .^lian. Var, Hist. lib. 3. 

c. 1. Procop. iEdif. lib. 4. c. 3.:^, 72. 
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vily along amid funereal trees, or remained suspended 
over their sterile branches. Below I beheld nature 
in ruins ; mountains crumbled down lay covered with 
their own fragments, and presented to the eye only 
menacing; rocks confusedly piled up. What power, 
said I, has torn asunder the bands of these enormous 
masses ? Was it the fiiry of the northern blasts ? 
Was it a total overthrow of the globe ? or was it in- 
deed the terrible vengeance of the gods against the 
Titans? — I know not: but to this terrific valley 
should conquerore come to contemplate the picture 
of tiie ravages with which they afflict the earth. 

We hastened to leave this place, and found our 
attention excited by the melodious sounds of a lyre,** 
and by voices still more «aicbaDting. This was the 
T^eoria, or deputation sent to Tempe every ninth 
year by the inhabitanU of Delphi.' They allege that 
Apollo came to their city with a crown and branch 
of laurel gathered in this valley, and that it is in com- 
memoration of this circumstance that they send the 
deputation we now saw arrive. It was composed of 
the most beautiful youths of Delphi. They offered 
ft pompous sacrifice on an altar erected near the 
banks of the Peneiis, and, after cutting branches 
from Ae same laurel tree whence the god had token 
his crown, they dqiarted singing hymns. 

On coming out of the valley, the most beautiful 
scene that can be imagined opened to our view. We 
surveyed an immense plain covered witii houses and 

^ Plut. de Masic. t. ii. p. 1130. Mem. do TAcsd. d« BelL 
Lettr. t. xiii. p. 330. ■ ^Uan. Var. Hiit. lib. 3. c. 1. 
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trees, in which the river, enlarg;ing its channel and 
becoming more gentle in its course, seems to multipfy 
itself by innumerable windings. At the distance of 
some stadia appears the Thermalc gulf; beyond it is 
seen the Peninsula of Pallene, while at a stiU greater 
distance Mount Athos finally terminates this noble 
prospect/ 

We intended to return in the evening to Gonnus ; 
but a violent storm obliged us to pass the night in a 
house situate on the sea-shore, the habitation of a 
Thessalian, who received ua with the utmost hospi- 
tality. He had resided some time at the court of 
king Cotys, and during supper entertained us with 
some anecdotes relative to that prince. 

Cotys, said he, is the wealthiest, the most vdup- 
tuous, and most intemperate of the Thracian kings. 
Besides otherbranchesof revenue,he annuallyreceives 
upwards of two hundred talents* from the harbours 
which he possesses in the Chersooesus,' yet his trea- 
sures scarcely sufBce to gratify his various caprices. 

In summer he wanders, attended by his a>urt, in 
forests, through which are cut magnificent high roads. 
Whenever he meets with a pleasing prospect and re- 
freshing shades near the banks of a rivulet, there he 
faalt8,andresignshimselftoalltbe excesses ofthe table. 
At present fae is hurried away by a delirium wliich 
would only excite pi^, did not fdly joined to power 
render passions cruel. Who do you imagine is the 

^ MtDuscript note of Mr. Stuart. * Upwards of 1,080,000 
lines (45,00(K.) ' Demosth. in Ariitocr. p. 743. 
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objectof bis love? Minerva. At first he commanded 
one of fait miiU'esses to,adorn herself with the insignia 
of that divinity ; but as this expedient only contri- 
buted to inflame him more, he determined to espouse 
the goddess. The nuptials were celebrated with tbe 
greatest magnificeoce ; I was invited to the wedding. 
He waited impatiently for his bride, and in the inter- 
valgotdrunk. Towards theend of theentertainment, 
one of his guards went, by his order, to the tent in 
which thenuptial bed was prepared, andon his retuni, 
informing him that Minerva was not yet arrived, 
Cotys pierced him with an arrow, which laid him 
dead on tiie place. Another of his guards underwent 
the same fete. A tiiird, vrarned by their exfunple, 
said, that he had just seen the goddess, who was in 
bed, and had been long waiting for the king. At 
these words, suspectmg be.bad obtained the favours 
of his spouse, be flew upon him in a rage, and tore 
hini:iD pieces with his own hands." 

Sucb was the narrative of the Thessalian. Some 
time after two brothers, Heraclides and Python, con- 
spired against Cotys, and put him to death. The 
Athenians having altematdy had reason to be satis- 
fied with,: and to complain of this prince, at the be- 
gjiroiog of his reign decreed him a crown of gold 
with the privileges of a citizen ; and after bis death 
conferred the same honours on his assassins.' 
The storm ended with the night ; and, when we 

~ Aihwi. lib. 1% c. 8. p. 931. * Demotth. ia Arutocr. 

p. 744. 
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awoke, the sea was' calm, and tfae^skyserene: we 
returned to the valley, where we saw preparationB 
for a festival annually celebrated by tire Thessalians, 
in commemoration o( the earthqadce, 'which, by 
giving a passage to the waters of the Peneiis, dmined 
the beautifol plains of Lerissft. 

The inhabitants of Gonnus, HomoUa, and other 
adjacent towns, successively arrived in the valley. 
Incense was burning on all sides," and the river co- 
vered with boats perpetually going up and coming 
down. Tables were spread in the thickets, on the 
lawn, on the banks of the riv», in the little islands, 
andnear the springs which gush outof the mountains. 
This festival is remarkable for the following singu> 
larity : ■ during its celebration there is no distinction 
between the slavesand their masters, or rather the 
former are served by the latter. This new authori^ 
diey exercise with a liberty which sometimes is car- 
ried to licentiousness, and which serves only to- in- 
crease the general mirth. With the pleasures of tiie 
table are min^d those of dancing, music> and many 
othe^ exercises, which are continued tUl the night is 
vtary ftr advanced. 

We returned the next day to Iflrissa, and a few days 
after had an opportunity ofseeingaball-ti^t.' I had 
already been a witness to several, in different towns 
of Greece ; ' but the Larisssans are the most remark- 

• Atben. lib. 14. p. 639. ^Iibd. Vv. Hiit. lib. 3. c 1. 
Maun, in JltXif. ' Plin. lib. 8. c 4S. L i. p. 473. Suetoo. 
in CUnd. c. 21. Hdiod. MOaop. lib. 10. p. 498. Salmai. in 
PoUion. p.S80. 
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able for their skiU and address. The scene lay in the 
neig^bourhocMl of that town : several bulls were let 
loose, and attacked by the same number of horsemen, 
who pursued and goaded them with a kind of darts. 
Each horseman must confine himself to one buH, 
gdlop by the side of him, alternately irritate and 
avoid him, and, after exhausting the strength of the 
animal, seize him by the horns, and throw him down, 
without dismounting from his horse. Sometimes he 
rushes on the bull fioaming with rage, and, disregard- 
ing tiie violent shocks he frequently encounters, 
brings him to the ground in the sight of an immense 
multitude of spectators, who celebrate his triumph. 

This town is governed by a small number of ma- 
gistrates, who are elected by the people, and who 
think themselves bound to flatter their constituents, 
and sacrifice their welfare to their caprices.* 

Naturalists affirm, that since a passage has been 
formed to let off the stagnant waters which covered 
the environs of this town in many places, the air is 
become purer and much colder. They all^e two 
observations in support of this o{Hnion. OUve trees 
formeriy were very numerous and flourishing in this 
district;- at present they are unable to endure the 
severity of ^e winters : the vines too are often 
frozen, which in former times was never known to 
happen.' 

It was now autumn ; and as this season is usually 



« Aristot. de Rap. lib. S. cO. p. 394. ' Theophr. de Cam. 
Plant lib. 5. c. 40. 
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very 6ne'in Thessaly, and of long continuance,* we 
made some excursionB to the neighbouring towns : 
but the time of our departure being arrived, we re- 
solved to pass through Epirus, and accordingly took 
the road to Gomphi, a town situate at the foot of 
Mount PinduB. 

• U. Hist. Plant, lib. 3. c 7. 
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Towthrem^Epinu,Aeanumia,imdJStoli/i. — Oradm^Dodno. — 
La^ of LeucaU.* 

Mount Pindua separates Thesaaly from Epirus. 
We passed it above Gomphi/ and entered the coun- 
try of the Athamanians. From hence we might 
have made a visit to the oracle of Dodona, which is 
at no great distance ; but besides the difficulty of 
passing mountains already covered with snow, and 
the extreme severity of the winter at that place/ we 
had seen so many oracles in Boeotia, that they in- 
spired us with disgust rather than curiosity : we re- 
solved therefore to pursue our journey directly to 
Ambracia by a very short but ni^ed road." 

This city, whicb was founded by a colony from 
Corinth/ is situate on a gulf, which bears likevrise the 
name of Ambracia.'t To Uie west flows the river 
Arethon ;and to the eastward is an eminence on which- 
stands a citadel. The walls are about twenty-four 
stadia in circumference.';^ Within the city the eye is 

* See the geDeral map of Oreece, ' Liv. lib. 32. up. 14. 

■ Horoer. Iliad. 4. t. 750. " lAi. ibid. cap. 15. ' Thucyd. 
lib. 3. c 80. ■ Strab. lib. 7. p. 335. + This i< the same 

gulf in which the battle of Actium was Tought. See ihe plan 
■nd deecripuciii of it id the Mem. de I'Acad. dea Bell. Lettr. 
t. xxsii. p. 513. * lay. lib. 38. c. 4. X Almost a leagot. 

See uble ix. tol. 6 
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Bttracted b; (unples and other bMutifiil moiia- 
iQfflits;^ and without, by fertile |4un8 of great ex- 
tent.'' We passed a few days here, and acquired 
Mome geoeral knowledge of Epinw. 

Mount Pindw to the east, and the gulf of Am- 
bracia to the south, in sopie measure separate Epirua 
from the rest of Greece. Different chains of mosn- 
tains cover the interior part of the country ; towards 
the 6«a-coast we meet with pleasing prospects and 
rich plains.' Amongthe rivenby which it iswatered, 
the Bost reraarkable are. the Acheron, which fidls 
into a morass of the saine same, and the Ckicytus, . 
whose watersare of adi&a^recabW Savour.' Not fiir 
Astant i» the lake Aernus or Avtrnus, from which 
exhale pefltilentifd vapours that infect the air.' By 
tttesemaHts it is easy to recogjiise die country wher», 
in the earnest ages, ate* hMk placed the infenkalaHua- 
sions. As Epuus wa» at that- time the laat country 
known towards the weal, it vrm ceasidered a» thd 
r<^n of darkness ; bat, in prapwrtiaai an the Mwtt 
•f the kaowtt wwkU cileadad •» that aide, bell 
cWig^ il» peflM(M> aotd wm successively fdaced in 
Italy and Iberia, but uoiforM^ ia Hiase parte iriiwe 
the light «f day aeened 4» be mttngnished. 

Eptnis' paesBaies aevtnl leleasitltt harbonn. Tho 
inhabitants export, among other arUdes, from this 
province, fleet horses fyr racing,' and la^e ahep- 

* DhaKFeft. t. 18. ap. Gmgr. Mm. ton. ii^ p. 3. * Polyk 

RioerpL LegoL np. 27. paga 8C7 «l K0. LtT. Vb. 38. cap. 31 
■'8tnb.tbiiLp.au. •PkMn.«Nl.e.l7>«k 'M. 

lib. ». c 30. p. 708. PltB.M).4te. l.pi 198i ' AeUk Tak 
lib. 1. T. 430. 

r2 
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herds' dogs, which bear some resemblance to the 
Epirotes their masters, the slightest provocation 
putting them into a rage> Certain quadrupeds here 
attain to a prodigious size : a person must stand 
upright, or stoopbut alittie, to milk their cows, which 
give a surprising quantity of milk.' 

I was told of a fountain in the country of the 
Chaiinians impregnated with salt, to extract which 
tbe water is boiled and evaporated, when it leaves a 
saline crust white as snow.^ 

Betides several Greek colonies settled in different 
districts of Epirua,' there are in this country fourteen 
ancient nations, mostof them barbarousand dispersed 
in rude towns ;" some of whom at different periods 
have had various forms ofgovemment;' others, as the 
Mcdossi, who forthelast nine centuries have obeyed a 
succession of princes of the same family. This isone 
of the most ancient and most illustrious houses of 
Greece, deriving its origin from Pyrrhua son of 
Achilles, whoee descendanta from fiither to sod have 
possessed a throne which baa never experienced the 
sUghteat concussion. Philosophers attribute tbe per* 
manency of this kingdom to tbe limited authority of 
the prince, alleging, that the less the power possess- 
ed by soverdgns, Uie leas are they ambitioua and in- 



^ j£liui. de Animal, lib. 3. c. 3. Snid. in MoXot. ' Arittoi, 
Hilt. Anim. lib. 3. oqi. 31..t. i..p. 813. ' Id. Meteor, lib. 3. 

cip. 3. > Demostb. de HaloD. p. 73. " Tbeop. ap. Smb. 

lib. 7. page 333. Scyiaz, Peripl. ap. Oeogr. Min. 1. 1. page 3. 
■ Huner. Odyaa. 14. t. 31£. Tbncyd. lib. 2. c. 80. ' Ariitoi. 
de Rep. lib. 6.e. 11. L ii,p. 406. 
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dined to despotism." The stability of this state is 
maintfuned by ancient usage. When a prince suc- 
ceeds to the throne, the nation assembles in one of 
the principal cities. After Uie ceremonies prescribed 
by relig^on^ the sovereign and his Hubjects mutually 
engage by an oath, taken at the altars, the former to 
reign according to the laws, the tatter to defend the 
prince so long as he shall act conformably to those 
laws-P 

This custom began in thelastcentury,whenare- 
markable revolution took place in the government and 
manners of the Molossi.^ One of their kings left at 
hb death an only son, yet in the tenderage of child- 
hood, and whose education appeared to the people the 
most important of their cares. They intrusted it to 
men of wisdom, who formed the project of bringing 
up their pupil jar from the temptations of pleasure 
and of flattery. They took him to Athens, and in 
that republic he learnt the reciprocal duties of sove- 
reigns and subjects. On his return to his dominions 
he exhibited a true greatness of mind, by prescribing 
bounds to hisown authority. He established a senate, 
bws, and magistrates. Letters soon flourished under 
bis auspices and by bis example. The Molossi, by 
whom he was adored, became soon more civilized in 
their manners, and assumed the superiority insepa- 
rable from improvement and knowledge over the 
barbarous nations of Epirus. 

In one of the northern districts of Epirus stands 

"■ Plut. in Pyrth. t. i. p. 385. 'Plut.in Pyrrh. t. i. p. 383. 
Juslin. lib. 17. c. 3. 
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the town of Dodona, in which is the temple of Jupiter, 
and the moit ancient orade of Greece.' Itsnbsisted 
in remote ages, when the inhabitants had but a con- 
fused idea of the difinity ; yet were they ah%ady 
anxious to pierce the Teil of futurity : so true is it, 
that the desire of knowing is one of themost ancient, 
as it is one of (he moat fetal, maladies of the human 
mind. There is another too of no less antiquity 
among the Greeks, which is their practice of re- 
ferring to preternatural causes not only the pheno- 
mena of nature, but the customs and institutions 
with ttie origin of which they are unacquainted. 
When we pursue the chain of their traditions, we 
find tbem-alt terminate in prodigies. Notfaingless, 
therefore, was neccHsary to institute the oracle of 
Dodona, and the following is the account given of 
its origin by the priestesses of the temple.' 

Once on a time, two black pigeons flew firom the 
city of Thebes in Egypt, and alighted the one in Li- 
bya, and the other at Dodona. Thelattersittingon 
an oak distinctly pronounced these words ; " Insti- 
tute on this spot an oracle in honour of Jupiter." 
The other pigeon enjoined the same thing to the 
inhabitants of Libya, an d both were considered as th e 
interpreters of the will of the gods. However absurd 
this Btoiy may be, it appears to have a sort of Ibunda- 
tioD m fact. The Egyptian priests maintain, that 
two priestesses carried thar sacred rites in former 
timts to Libya and Dodona ; and In the language 

■ Hwodot. lib. t. c. 52. ' Id. iUd. c. $S. 
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of the aDciest people of Epirui, &e same word 
signifies both a pig«on and an <AA woman.* 

Dodona is situate at the- foot of Mount Tomans," 
in which rise a number of inexhaustible springs. It 
is indebted for its wealth and fame to the strangers 
who come to consult the oracle. The temple of Ju- 
{uter and the porticos around it are decorated witb 
-innumeraUe statues, and offerings &om almost every 
nation on earth.' The sacred forest is close to tbe 
'temple/ and among the oaks of which itis composed 
there is one that bears the name of the divine orpro- 
pfaedc oak, whidi for a long series of agee* has been 
coQsecrated by the piety of nations. 

Not far from the temple is a spring which is every 
day dry at noon, and at its greatest height at mid* 
night, between which times itoontinues gradually t« 
increase and decrease. It is said Kkewise to exhibit 
a still more extoaordinarypbefloiiienoH. Though its 
waterisorfdjandeKtinguisheslighted torches [dunged 
into it, yet it liehts torches which are extinguished 
when they are brought wiUiin a certain distance.** 
The forest of Dodona is surrounded by moiaiscs, 
but the territory m general is v«ry fisitile, and na- 
mevous locks roam «rer its rich meadews.^ 

' Strab. in Soppl. lib. 7. ap. Qeogr. Mid. L li^. iOS. Serr. 
tDYirg. Ecto^B. ▼. 13. SAol. ftopbod. h IVtehin. t. 174. 
Mam. da I'Acad. des BelL Letir. L t. Hist p. 95. ■ Stnb. 

lib. 7. p. 338. Theop. ap. Plio. lib. 4. c I. t i. p. 188. 
■PoJyb.1ib.4.p.S31; lib.6.p.958. ' ^flerr. in Virg. Georg, 
lib. 1. T. 149. ■ Pbiuui. lib. 9. p. S43. ' Plio. lib. <• 

c 103. t i. p. WO. Md«. Kb. «. c 5. *»» noloXVin. 

ttttheendoflheTolnme. * ApoH. ap. Smb. lib. 7. p. 83a. 

Hesiod. ■?. Scho'. Sophocl. in Trachin. *. I1«S. 
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The decisions of the oradeare delivered by Art* 
priestesses/ except to the Boeotians, who mustreceive 
. them from some of the ministers appertaining to the 
temple.^ This people having once consulted the 
oracle on an enterprise which they meditated, the 
prieBtesB answered : "Commit an act of impiety, and 
you win succeed." The Boeotians, who suspected 
her of fiivouring the enemy, threw her imme- 
diately into the fire, saying : " If the priestess de- 
ceives us, she merits death ; if she speaks the truthj 
weobey the oracle by committing an impious action." 
The two other priestesses attempted to justify their 
companion, alleging that the oracle had merely com- 
manded the Boeotians to carry away the sacred tri- 
pods they had in their own temple, and convey them 
to that of Jupiter Eit Dodona. It was, however, de- 
termined, that the priestesses should never more 
answer the questions of the Boeotians. 

The gods reveal their secrets to the priestesses of 
this temple in various modes. Sometimes these wo- 
men go into the sacred forest, and placing themselves 
by the prophetic tree,'attentivelyobservethe murmur 
of its leaves agitated by the zephyrs, or the groaning 
of its branches beaten by the storm. At other times, 
stopping at the side of aspringwhich gushes from the 
foot of this tree/ they listen to the noise produced by 



* Herodot lib. i. c. 56. Strab. lib. 7. p. 338. ' Strab. lib, 
S. p. 402. ■ Homer. Odyw. lib. 14. t. 338. JEKhj]. in Prom. 
T. 831. Sopbocl. in TrachiD. V. 174. EuBUlh.iDHom. Iliad. 2. 
t. i. p. 335. Philoslr. Icon. lib. 4. c 34, Sec. ' Sarv. in Viig. 

iEaaid. lib. 3. v. 460. 
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the bubbling of its fleeting waters : they carefully 
remark the gradations of the sounds that strike their 
ear^ and, considering them as presages of future 
events, interpret them according to established rules, 
or, more frequently, in conformity to the interest of 
those who consult them. 

They observe the same method to explain the 
noise produced by the clashing of several copper 
basons suspended round the temple,^ and which are 
BO placed as to be all put in motion if one is struck. 
The priestess, attentive to the sound as it is commu- 
nicated, modified, and dies away, deduces from this 
confused din a variety of predictions. 

Nor is this all : near the temple are two columns,'' 
on one of which is a brazen vessel, and on the other, 
the figure of a child holding a whip with three little 
brass thongs or flexible chains, with a knob at the 
end of each. As the town of Dodona is much ex- 
posed to the wind, these chains are almost continu- 
ally striking the vessel, and produce a sound of con- 
siderable duration,' the continuance of which the 
priestess is accustomed to calculate, and make sub- 
servient to her designs. 

The oracle is consulted likewise by way of lot. 
This is done by putting scrolls or dice into an um, 
whence they are fortuitously drawn. Once, when the 



* Maud. ep. Staph. Fiagtn. id Dodon. Eiutath. to Odysa. 
lib. 14. t. iii. p. 1760. * Aristot. ap. Suid. io AHdwc, et ap. 

EtuUih. ibid. Polem. ap. S(epk. ibid. Awttwiri). Strab. Suppl. 
lib. 7. p. 329. ap. Geogr. Min. t, ii. p. 103. ' Philutr. Icon. 

lib. 2. c. 34. p. 859. Sutb. Suppl. ibid. 
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Lacedsfnoninna had chosen this method to inquire 
concerning the success of a certain expedition, the 
monkey of tiie king of the Mcdossi leaped upon the 
(ablcj overset the urn, and scattered the lots, upon 
which the priestess in consternation exclaimed: 
" That the Lacedsmonians, fkrfrom hoping for ric- 
tory, should think only of their safety." The depu- 
ties on their return declared tfiis incident at Sparta, 
. and never did any event produce such general terror 
among that nation of vrarriors.' 

The Athenians preserve severd answers of the 
oracle of Dodona. I shdl transcribe one, to give 
a general idea of the spirit by vrhich they were 
dictated. 

" Thus saith Aie priest of Jupiter to the Athe- 
nians: You have suffered the time of the sacrifices 
and deputation to elapse : send your deputies as soon 
as possible; and, besides the presents already de- 
creedbythepeople,letthem offer to Jupiter nine oxen 
fit for the plough, and let each ox be accompanied by 
two sheep; let them bring for Dione a table of 
bronze, an ox, and other victims.'*" 

This Dione was the daughter of Uranus, and 
shares vrilh Jupiter the incense burnt at the temple 
of Dodona ;"aD association of divinities which tends 
to multiply sacrifices and oblations. 

Such were the accounts ^en us at Ambracia. 
In the mean time the winter was approaching; and 

^ Cicer. da Kvin. U ill. lib. I.e. 34. p. S: lib,i.c.3i. p. 73. 
■ DenxMth. in Mid. page 0U. T^l. in Mmd. Orat. ptg« 179. 
- Smb. lib. 7. p. »B. 
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we beg;«i to tiiiak of leaving this town. We found 
a trading vessd ready to sail for Naupactus, ntnated 
in the ^If of Crissa. We were taken on board at 
passengers^ and, as soon as the weather settled, 
sailed out of the harbour and gulf of Ambracia. We 
•Don fell in with the peninsula of Leucadia, which is 
separated from the continent bj a very narrow isth< 
ntus. Here we saw some mariners, who, to aToid 
makingthectrcuitof the peninsula, were «n[doyed 
in carrying a vessel over tiiis neck of land." Ours 
being much larger, we determined to coast along the 
western pait of Leucadia, and at its extremity came 
to a promontory formed by a very high and steep 
mountain, on the summit of which stands the temple 
of Apollo, which the sailors discover and salute, at a 
great distance. Here we were witnesses to a scene 
which inspired me with horror.* 

Whilst a great number of boats were ranging 
themselves in aarcular form at the foot of the rock, 
we saw a multitude of people saving to reach its 
summit. Some tt«^ped when tbey got near the . 
temple; others were clambering up the cra^y cliffs, 
as if to he spectators of some extraordinary sight. 
Their motions however indicated no mischievous de- 
signs, and we were perfectly at ease, when on a 
sudden we saw sercral of tiiese men, vrho stood on a 
detached part of the rock, seize one of the number, 
and precipitate him mto &e sea, amid the kHid shouts 

■ Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 81. ' Strab. Ub. la p.4a3. 
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of the spectators^ aa, well those on the mountain tts 
in the boats. This man was covered with feathers, 
and had birds &stened to his body^ which by spread- 
ing' their wings might serve to break his fidl. No 
sooner did he touch the sea than the boatmen has- 
tened to bis assistance, drew him out, and bestowed 
on him aD the attention to be expected from the ten- 
derest friendship.' I was so affected at the first 
moment, that 1 could not help exclaiming : Ah, bar- 
barians ! is it thus that you sport with the lives of 
men ? But the persons on board the vessel diverted 
themselves with my surprise and indignation. A ci- 
tizen of Ambracia at length said to me : This people, 
who annually celebrate on this day the festival of 
Apollo, are accustomed to offer an expiatory sacri- 
fice to the god, andtoavertontheheadof the victim 
all the cahunitiee with which they may he threatened : 
for this purpose they make choice of a criminal con- 
demned to die, who rarely, perishes in the waves, 
and, after they have saved him, he^ is banished for 
ever from the territory of Leucadia.i 

You will be still more astonished, added the ' 
Ambradot, when I inform you of a strange opinion. 
which has been introduced amongthe Greeks. They 
imagine that the leap of Leucate is a potent remedy 
against the violence of love.' Disappointed lovers 
have frequently been known to come, to Leucadia. 
ascend this promontory called Leucate, offer sacrifices 

v Stnb. lib. 10. p. 459. Ampel. Memor. c 8. ' ^ Strab. ib. 
■Plolero. Hepliast ap. Phot. p. 491. 
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in the temple of Apollo, engage by a formal vow to 
perform the desperate act, and voluntarily precipi- 
tate themselves into the sea. 

It is said that some have recovered from the 
effects of this fall ; and, among others, we are told of 
a citizen of Butbroton in Epirus, whose passions 
always taking fire at new objects, four times had re- 
course to the same remedy, and always with the same 
success.' As those who made the trial, however, 
seldom took any precaution to render their fall less ra- 
pid, they have generally been destroyed ; and women 
have often fallen victims to this act of desperation. 

At Leucate travellers are shown the tomb of Ar- 
temisia, that celebrated queen of Caria who gave so 
many proofs of Courage at the battle of Salamis.* 
Inflamed with a violent passion for a young man who 
inflexibly refused her love, she surprised him in his 
sleep, and put out his eyes. Regret and despair soon 
brought her to Leucate, where she perished in the 
waves, notwithstanding every effort to save her." 

Such, fikewise, was the end of the unha:ppy 
Sappho. Forsaken by her lover Phaon, she came 
hither tt> seek relief from her sufferings, and fbund 
her death.* These examples have brought the leap , 
of Leucate into such discreflit, that few lovers of the 
present day attempt to obtain a cure by so dangerous 
an experiment. * 



' Ploleai. Hephffist ap. Pbot. p. 491. ' HerodoL lib. 8. 

c. 87. ' Ptolem. Heptueit. ibid. ■ Menand. ap. Stiab. Ub, 
10. p. 453. 
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Punuiag our oDune, we saw to the rigbt the kIci 
«f Ithaca and CephaUenia, and to the left the couts 
of Acarnania. In this province we meet with some 
ocnaiderable towns/ raaoy soibU fortified places/ and 
several nattona ^ different origins/ but associated 
in one general confederacy, and almost always at 
war witti die ^totians their neighbours, whose 
states are separated from tiieirs by the river Ache- 
loiis. The AcaraaniaBs are &ithful to their promise, 
and extremely je^otw of their liberty/ 

After paanng the mouth of the Acheloiis, we 
coasted during a w^le day along the shores of 
\£tolia/ This coantry^ in which there are fertile 
pbias, is inhabited by a warlike Bation/ divided into 
sevBfid trflMs, m g«ieni of Greek origin, though 
some of them aUU rctai* relica of their andent bar- 
barism, by Rperiting a language very difficult to 
understand, tiving on nw fle^^ and inhabiting de- 
fenceless vfllages/ These varimis tribes, uniting 
together, have formed a powerful association, similar 
to that of the BcBotieais, Tbefwaliaoa, and Acaxna- 
DiaDS. They asaenMe yca^y by d^uties in the 
aty of TheranM, to elect their chaef.' The pomp 
diiplsyed on the occsmiom, the games, feslLTali, and 
concoiHve of raerchsnts and sftactatori, reader this 
a HO hsa qikndiA thaei augtut asacMbdy.* 

» Thucyi lib. 2. c 104. ' Diod. Sic. H!r. F9. p. T08. 

' Stwb. lib. 7. p. 321. » Polyb. lib. 4. p. 2»9. ' DicEarch. 
Stat. Orsc. t. 63. p. 6. Sc^l. Perip. p. 14. ' Sirab. lib. 10. 

pi 440. Palnmr. Grec. Ad% p, 423. ' Thuc}4. lib. i. ■.04. 
'teak lib. 10. P.46S. Polyb. Eixcerpt. Legal, c 74. p. 905. 
» Pol»b. EicetpL Legal, lib. 5. p. 357. 
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The Vidians regard neither ^ttamce nor treaties. 
When mur breaks out between dieir naghhoiifs, 
tbey suffiN'them mutually to«nfeeble eadi oth«', (ben 
fall upon thenij and carry off the spoils firom thevie-: 
tors. This they call pUlagixg omongM ihepUhige.* 
They are greatly addicted to piracy, as ere also 
the AcamaBiajiB, and the Ozoliaa Locnaas, Nob« 
of the inhabitants of this coast annex any idea of in- 
justice or in&my to this practlee. It ia the remuns 
of the manners of ancientGreece, as is the custom 
of never quitting their arms even in time of 
peace.' Their horsemen are very formidable when 
they fight man to man, but much less so in a regular 
battle. The very reverse of -this is to be remarked 
of the Thessalians.' 

To the east of the Acheloiis lions are found, as 
they arie likewise ascending towards the north, as 
far as the river Nestus in Thrace. It should seem 
as if in this long tract of country they occupied a 
slip of land bounded by these two rivers; by the for- 
mer to the west, and by the latter to the eastward. 
These animals are said to be unknown in the rest of 
Europe.' 

After four days' sailing" we arrived atNaupactus, 
a town situated at the foot of a mountain' in the 
country of the Ozolian Locrians. On the shore we 

^ Polyb. Exceqit. LegaL lib. 17. p. 746. ' Thucyd. lib. I. 

c 5. ' Polyb. lib. 4. p. 278. ' HerodoU lib. 7. c. 125. 

ArisloL Hist. Animal, lib. 6. c. 31. t. i. page 884. ■ Scylax. 

Peripl, ap. Oeogr. Mia. t. i. p. 13, &c. Dictearch. Stal. Qrwa. 
I. ii. p. 4. ' Voy«{. de Spon. t. ii. p. 18. 
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saw a temple of Neptune, and near it a cave fiOed 
with offerings, and dedicated to Venue. We found 
some widows here who came to request new hua- 
bands of the goddeaa." 

The next day we went on board a small vesael^ 
which conveyed us to Pegie, a seaport town of Me- 
garis, from whencs we returned to Athena. 

° Pannn. lib. 10. p. 898. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tour cfMegara, — Coriidk. — Stcym. — Aduna.* 

^¥E spent the winter at Athens, impatiently waiting 
for the season when vre might recommence our tra- 
vels. We had seen the northern provinces of 
Greece. It still remained for us to visit those of 
Peloponnesus, the road to which we took at the re- 
turn of spring.f 

After passing through the city of Eleusis, which 
I shall hereafter notice, we enter Megaris, which 
separates the states of Athens from those of Corinth, 
and contains a small number of towns and villages. 
Megara, which is the capital, was formerly joined to 
the harbour of Nissa by two long walls which the 
inhabitants thought proper to demolish about a cen- 
tury ago." It was long governed by king8.4 Demo- 
cracy succeeded, and subsisted till the public orators, 
topleasetbemultitude, invited them to share amongst 
them the spoils of the rich dtizens. An oligarchical 
form was then established/ but in our time the 
people have resumed (heir authority.' 

The Athenians have not forgotten that this pro- 

* Seethe map of Achaia. + About the niomhorMarch 

of the year 350 before Chriit >* Thucyd. lib.4.c 108. Str^b. 
lib. 7. p. 392. <PausaD. lib. Leap. 39. p. 95; cap. 41. p. 99. 
' Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 74. AristoL de Rep. lib. 5. c. 3. 1, ii. p. 388; 
c. 6. p. 393. 'Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 357. 
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vince once formed partof their territories/and would 
gladly again re-unite it to them ; for it might on some 
occasions serve them as a barrier;' but it has more 
tb&n once drawn on itself their vengeance, by prefer- 
ring an alliance with Lacedsmon. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war they reduced it to the last extremity, 
byravagingthe whole country/ and by prohibiting all 
commerce between it and their states.' In time of 
peace the Megareans carry to Athens their commodi- 
ties, and particularly a considerable quantity of salt* 
wliich they collect on the rocks in the vicinity of the 
harbour.' Though the little territory they possess be 
as barren as that of Attica/ many individuals have 
become rich by a well-directed economy :* and others 
by a spirit of parsimony/ which has procured them 
the character of having recourse in their treaties, as 
well as in their trade, to the artifices of perfidy and 
mercantile meanness.^ 

During the last century their enterprises were 
sometimes attended with brilliantsuccess; at present 
their power is at an end ; but their vanity has in- 
creased with thdrweaknes8,and they remember more 
what Ui*y have been than what they are. On the 
very evening of ourarrival, supping with some of the 
principal citizens, we questioned them couceraingtbe 

* Streh. lib. 7. p. S«. fuaeao. lib. I. c 42. |i. 101. ' De- 
mosth. in Philip. 3. p. 95. ' Tbucyd, lib. % c. 31. Pausaa. 

lib. 1. c. 40. p. 97. 'Thucyd. lib.l.c.ST. Ariit^h. in Aoharo. 
V. 5^0. Id. in Par. t. 60S. Schol. ibid. * Arialoph. in 

Achani. v. SiO et 760. Schol. ibid. ' Strab. lib. 7. p. 393. 

* Iw>cr. in Pbc. t. i. p. 480. ° DenMsth. in Neer. p. M(. 

' Arisioph. in Acharn, v. 738. Schol. ibid. Suid, in tAtyap. 
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state of their navy ; they answered us : In the time of 
the Persian war we bad twenty galleys at the baitle of 
Salamia.*— Could you bring a numerous army into 
the field ?— We had three thousand men at the liatde 
of i%tt»a/ — Is your country populous? — Itformeily 
contained so many inhabitants, Uiat we were obliged 
to send colonies into Sicily/ the Propontis/ to ihe 
Tbtacian Bosphorut,' and the Euxine.^ They then 
attempted to justify themitelves with respect to some 
acts of perfidy of which they have been accused,' and 
related to ut an anecdote that deserves to be pre- 
served. The inhabitants of Megarkbad taken up&hns 
against each other, but it was agreed that die war 
should not interrupt rustic labours. Thesoldierwbo 
carried off a peasant conducted him to his house, ad- 
mitted him to his table, and sent him back before he 
had received the stipulated ransom ; but^ prisoner 
never foiled to carry it as soon as he could coUect 
the sun. The laws were nOt enforced against the 
HMRi vrfao violated bis word, but he was univeraally 
detested for bis ingratitude and infemy." This fact, 
said I, is not, I beKeve, «f the (Hreeent times f No, 
answered they, it h«pf>ened at the first foundation 
of Uiis state. I imagined, replied I, that it wasto be 
referred to the ages of ignorance. 

On the following days we were shown severaf 



■ Herodot. lib. 8. c 45. ' Id. lib. 9. c. S8. * Stnb. 

lib. «. p. 2C7. * Scytnn. in Descr. Orb. w. 715. ' Strsb. 

lib. 7. p. KG. Scyinn. t. 176 el 740. ' Slrtb. lib. 7. p. 319. 
' Epiaiol. Philip, ap. Demoath. p. 114. * Plut, QuKdL Orec 
t. ii. p. 395. 
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statues, some of wood,? which were themost ancient, 
and others of gold and ifory," which were not the 
most beautiful : there were also some of marble and 
brass, executed by Praxiteles and Scopas." We 
likewise saw the senate-house,* and other edifices,' 
built with a very white stone, easy to cut, and full of 
petrified sheUs/ 

This city contains a celebrated school of phUoao- 
phers :' Euclid, its founder, was one of the most 
zealous disciples of Socrates. Notwithstanding the 
distance, and the capital punishment decreed by the 
Athenians against every Megarean, who should dare 
to enter their territory, he sometimes set outatnight, 
disguised in the dress of a woman, to pass a few 
moments with bis master, and returned by day-break.' 
They employed themselves in examining together in 
what consisted the real good. Socrates, whose in- 
quiries were solely directed to one point, employed 
onlythesimplest methods ofinvestigation ; butEucUd, 
too much femiliarized with the writings of Farmenides 
and the Elean school," had recourse to abstractions.: 
a method often dangerous, and still oftener uniateOi- 
gible. His principles considerably resembled those 
of Pkto ; he maintained, that the real good must be 
one, always the same, and always simiktr to itself.' 



■ PiOHii. lib. 1. cap. 42. p. 102. * Id. ibid. c. 40. p. 97 ; 

c 43. p. 101 ; c 43. p. 105. ' Id. ibid. c. 4S. p. 105 ; c 44. 

p. 106. ' Id. ibid, c 42. p. 101. ' H. iWd. c 44. p. 107. 

•Bnicl. Hist. Philot.t i. p.610. ■ Aul. Gel), lib. 8. c 10. 

■ Diog. Laerl. lib. 2. $ lOS. . * Cicw. Acad. 2. c 42. t. ii. 

p. 64. 
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These diffu^it properties were next to be defiaed, 
andthatwhichof aflthmgs is the most important for 
us to know, proved the most difficult to comprefaend. 

Tbe question was sUII farther involved in ob> 
scurity, bydie received method of setting up one pro- 
position against its opposite, and continuing to die- 
cuss each at length. A logical weapon, recently 
discovered, frequently contributed to increase the 
confusion : I mean the syllogism, which, by its ter- 
rible and unexpected strokes, brings the adversary 
to the ground who has not skill enough to parry 
them. The subdeties of metaphysics calling to 
their aids the quirks of logic, words presently took 
place of things, and stMents acquired nothing in the 
schools but a spirit of acrimony and contradiction. 

Euclid, perhaps unintentionally, introduced this 
spirit into his ; for he was naturally mild and patient. 
His brother, who thoughthe had reason tobeoffended 
with him, said to him one day in his passion : " I will 
lose my life rather than not revenge myself." " And 
I," answered Euclid, "willlosemineifldonotforce 
you still to k)ve me."^ But he too often gave way to 
the pleasure of multiplying and sunnounting difficult 
ties, not perceiving that principles frequently shaken) 
necessarily lose part of their strenigth. 

His successor Eubulides of Miletus, led his dis- 
ciples through still more slippery and crooked paths. 
Euclid exercised their minds, Eubulides gave them 
violent shocks. Both possessed much knowledgeand 

'Plul. d« Fraiwn. Amor. i. ii. p. 489. 
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understanding : and this it was proper to premise 
before I apeak of the latter. 

We found him surrounded by young men, atten- 
tive to all hit words, and even his very signs. He 
loM us of the manner in which he trained them to 
tight, and gave us to understand that he preferred 
offensive to defensive war. We desired him to favour 
us with the exhibition of a batde ; and, whilst tilt 
preparations were mating, he told us that be had 
discovered several new kinds of syHo^sms, aH 
wcmderfully calculated to enlighten the mind. Oiic 
was called the veiled ; another the bald ; a third, 
the liar ; and so with the rest.' 

I shall make a trial of sOme in your presence, 
added he ; they will be followed by the contest you 
have desired: do not judge lightly of them ; there 
are some which puzzle the wisest heads, and reduce 
them to straits from which they cannot very easily 
extricate themselves.' 

At this moment a persoii veiled from bead to foot 
made his appearance. He asked me if I knew him. 
I answered. No. WeU then, said he, thus I argue : 
you do not know this man ; now, this man is your 
friend; therefore you do not know your friend.^ He 
dropped his veil, and I saw a young Athenian, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted. EubuKdes, im 
mediately addressing himself to Pbilotas, said to bimt 
Who is a bald man ? — The man who has no hair. — 

■ Diog. Laen. lib. S. § 108. Menag. ibid. * Aristol. da 

Mot. lib. 7. cap. 3. I. ii. p. 87. Cicer. Acad. 2. cap. 30. t. ii. 
p. 40. 'Luoian. da Vitar. Auct. t. p. 663. 
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But if he had one left, would he be still bald? — Un- 
doubtedly. — If he had two, three, foar ? This series 
of numbers he continued, always increasing it by 
unity, till PhilotaSj at length, admitted thatUie man 
in questtMi would be no longer bald. — A' single hair 
then, resumed Eubulides, suffices to prevent a man 
from being bald, yet at first you asserted the con- 
trary.° You see, added he, that on the same princi- 
ple we can prove that one sheep suffices to form a 
flock, and a single grain to give the exact measure 
of a bushel. We seemed ao astonished at these 
wretched quibbles, and so embarrassed in oar man- 
ner, that all the scholars burst into a laugh 

The inde^^ble EubuUdis however continued : 
— But here is the most difficult knot to unravel. 
^ Epiraoiides has said, that all the Cretaoe are liars ; 
now he was himself a Cretan : therefore he has lied ; 
therefore the Cretans are not liars ; therefore Epime- 
nideshas not lied,and therefore the Cretans are liars.' 

At these words, with eye inflamed, and menacing 
gestures, the two parties advance, press and repel 
each other, pouring down a shower c^ syllogisms, 
sophisms, and parallogism8> on the beads of their 
respective antagonists. Presently the darkness 
thiclums, the ranks intermingle, the victors and the 
vaaqaished are wounded by their own weapons, or 
Ml into t^ sane snares. Abusive w«rdi enaouotec 
in the air, and are at length overpowered by tb« 
loud shouts that re-echo through the hall. 

' M«nas. ad Diogen. LaSirt. lib. i. § lOB. p. l^S. ' OaMend, 
de Logic, t. i. c 3. p. 40. Bayl. Diet. Art. Euclid, note O. 
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The action was about to recommence, when Phi- 
Iotas observed to Eubulides, that on both udes they 
seemed more attentive to establish their own opinion 
than to overturn that of their antagonists, which, 
said he, ia certainly a bad mode of reasoning. On 
my part I could not refrain from saying, that his 
pupils seemed much more eager to procure the 
triumph of error than that of truth : which is a 
dangerous method of proceeding.* He was pre- 
paring to answer us, when we were informed that 
our carriages were waiting. We therefore took 
leave of him^ and, as we returned, lamented the 
shameful manner in which the sophists abuse their 
talents, and the dispositions of their scholars. 

To bring us to the isthmus of Corinth, our guide 
conducted us over heights, on a sort of cornice hewn 
out of the rock, very narrow and ste^, and elevated 
above the sea, on the brow of a mountain, the sum- 
mit of which reached to the clouds/ This was the 
iamouB pass where Sciron is said to have taken his 
station, and, after robbing travellers, precipitated 
them into the sea, till he was himself put to death in 
the same manner by Theseus.* 

Nothing can be more terrifying at first sight 
than this passage : we dared not cast our eyeson the 
abyss ; the roaring of the waves seemed every moment 
to warn us that we were suspended between life and 
death, till at length, familiarized with thedanger^ we 

* Plut de Stoic Repugn, t. ii. p. 103S. ' Spoa. Voyag, 

t. ii. p. 171. CbBDdl. Trav. c. 44. p. 11)8. ■ Plui. in Tbtt. 

t. L p. 4. 
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viewed the interesting scene with an awful pleasure. 
Impetuous winds, rushing over the summit of the 
rocks on our right, howled above our heads, and, 
dividing into eddies, fell perpendicularly on different 
points of the surfece of the sea, harrowing it up, 
and whitening certain spots of it with foam, whilst 
in the intermediate spaces it was entirely calm and 
smooth.^ 

The path we followed is about forty-eight stadia'* 
in length, alternately rising and descending almost to 
Cromyon, a port and castle of the Corinthians, one 
hundred and twenty stadia distant from the capital.^f 
Pursuing our journey along the shore by a more 
commodious and better road, we arrived at that part 
of the isthmus where it is only forty stadia in 
breadth. 'I 

Here the different states of Peloponnesus have 
occasionally formed intrenchments, when in dread 
of an invasion :* here too are celebrated the Is'thmian 
games, near a temple of Neptune, and a wood of 
pine-trees consecrated to that god.* 

The country of the Corinthians is con6ned within 
very narrow limits ; though it extends more in length 
along the sea, a vessd may coast from one extremity 

^ Whelef's JonrMj, book «. p. 438. ' Plio. lib. 4. c 7. 

p. 196. Whal. ibid. * About one league and three quarters. 

^ Tbucyd. lib. 4. c 49. i Four leasee and a half. ' Scylax. 
Peripl. ap. Qeogf. Mio. t. i. p. 15. fitrab. lib; 8. p. 334 et 335. 
Diod. Sic lib. 11. p. 14. i About a league and a half. 

~ Herodot. lib. 8. c 40. Isocr. in Paneg. t. i. p. ISO. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 15. p. 380. ■ Find. Olymp. od. 13. v. 5 ; Id. Isthm. 

od. f. Strab. lib. 8. p. 334 et 336. Pausan. lib. % c. 1 
page 112. 
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to the Other in a day.' It posseBses few rich plains, 
but is in general uneven, and of indifferent fertility.' 
The wine it |»'oduces is but of a bad quality.^ 

The city is seated at the foot of a high bill, on 
which stands a citadel.' To the southward it is 
defended by the bill itself, which is there extremely 
8te^. Very strong and lofty ramparts* protect it oa 
the three other sides. Its circumference is forty 
stadia;* but as the walk extend along the sides of 
the hill, and surround the citadel, it may on the 
whole be reckoned at eighty-five 6tadia.'f 

The sea of Crisaa and the Saronic Sea terminate 
at Corinth, as if recognising her power. On the 
former is the port of Lectueum, connected with the 
city by a . double wall of about twelve stadia" in 
length.J On the "second lies the port Cenchree, 
distant fr^n Corinth seventy stadia.'^ 

This city is emb^shed by a great number of 
sacred and pro&ne edifices, both aocientand modem. 
After visiting the fiiHiuB, ^corated as usual with tem- 
ples and statues,' we went to see the theatre, where 
the assembly of the people deliberate on afhin of 
0ttfe, and where tb« musKal cealesU and oAer 
ctitertainmenta are exlubiled a4 the festivals* 

• Scyl. Peripl. ap. Geogr. Mio. 1. i. p. l&el 21. »8lrab. 

ibid. p. 382. "> Alei. ap. Atben. lib. 1. c. 23. p. 30. ' Strab. 
ibid. p. 379. Paown. lib.,9. c. 4. p. 121. ' Ptut. Apophth. 

liBCOD. t. ii. p- 215. * About a le*g.ue and a half. 'Hhrab. 
Jib. 8> p. 37B. + Three leagues aod nearly a quarter. ' Xen. 
Hict. Gi»c. lib. 4. p. 522 et 523. Id. in Agesil. p. 561. Strab. 
lib. 8. p. 380. t Near half a league. • Strab. ib(d. § Near three 
leagues. ' Xen. Hist. Grac. lib. 5. p. 621 . PauMiLp. lib. i c. * 
115. "Plut. ia Arst. t. i. p. 1084. Polyswi. Stratag. lib. 4. c. 6. 
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We were thown the tomb of the two aons of 
Medea. The Corinthiana tore them A<om the altar 
onwhichtheyweredepodtedby this unhappy mother, 
and Btoned them to death. As a punishment for 
their criraej an epidemical disease carried off all their 
children in the cradle, until, listening to the voice of 
the oracle, they engaged to pay annual honours to the 
memory of the victims of their fury.* I had believed, 
laid I, on the authority of Euripides, that this 
princess was herself their murderer.* 1 hare heard 
it said, answered one of the company, that the poet 
suffered himself to be gained by the magistrates for 
a sum of 6ve talents ;' but, however this may be, an 
ancient custom clearly proves, — and why should we 
lUasemUeit? tbat our ancestmrs were gt^Ity; for, 
to record the memory of this &ct, and expiate their 
crime, our cbildren go with their heads shaven, 
and wear a black robe to a certain age.' 

The road to the citadel has so many windings, 
that the traveller journeys thirty stadia before he 
reaches the summit.* We arrived near a spring 
caled Pirene, where BeUero|riion is said to have found 
the horse Pegasus. Its waters we remarkatrfy ctJd 
and Umpid :' as they have no vinUe issue, it ts ima- 
gined that they descend by oatural cavities in the 



■ Paaaan. lib. S. c. 3. p. 118. ^liao. Var. HiM. lib. 5. c. 31. 
P&rmeDid. el Didym. ap. Schol. Earipid. in M«d. v. 373. 
^ Euripid. ibid. t. 1371, «t alibi. ' Pannen. ap. Scbol. Eu- 
Tipid. iD Med. ' Paunn. ibid. ''Strab. lib. 8. p. 397. 

^cm. Voyag'. (. ii. p. 75. Wbel. book 6. p. 440. ' Sirab. ibid. 
AtheD. lib. 2. c. 6. p. 43. 
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rock iolo the city, where they form a fountain, the 
water of which is remarkable for its lighthess,' and 
would supply a suCBcient quantity for the use of the 
inhabitants, even though they had not that great 
number of wells which they have every where sunk.^ 

The situation of the citadel and its ramparts 
rmder it so strong, that it can only be taken -by 
treachery' or famine. At the entrance we saw the 
temple of Venus, with the statue of that goddess clad 
in brilliant armour, and accompanied by another of 
the God of Love, and a third of the Sun^ who was 
adored here before the worship of Venus was in- 
troduced." 

From this lofty region the goddess seems to reign 
over the earth and seas. Such at least was the idea 
suggested by the magnificent scene that opened to 
our view. Towards the north, the prospect extends 
as far as Parnassus and Helicon ; to the eastward, to 
the isle of ^gina, the citadel of Athens, and the pro- 
montory of Sunium ; and to the west, the eye surveys 
the rich plains of Sicyon .' We viewed with pleasure 
the two gulfs, the waves of which break against this 
isthmus, which Pindar has justly compared to a bridge 
constructed by nature in the midst of the seas, to * 
connect together the two principal parts of Greece." 

At the first view of this sitaation, it should seem 
that no communication could take place between one 

( Athen. lib. 9. c. 6. p. 43. ' Slrab. lib. 8. p. S70. ■ Plut. 
ID AnL L i. page 1034, 10S5. * Pauun. lib. 9. c 4. p. liU 
< Suab. lib. S. p. 379. Spoii. L ii. p. 175. Wbel. book 6. p. 443. 
■ Pind. ktfaiD. od. 4, *. 34. Sdiol. ibid. 
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pert of this continent and the other without the con- 
sent of Corinth;" and this city is justly considered 
one as the bulwark of Peloponnesus, and of the keys 
of Greece :° but the jealousy of the other states not 
having permitted tlie Corinthians to interdict to them 
the passage of the isthmus, t^e latter are content 
with profiting by their local advantages to amass 
considerable riches. 

No sooner did navigators venture on the ocean 
than pirates made their appearance, as vultures ex- 
isted as soon as pigeons. At first the commerce of 
the Greeks was carried on by land, and entered or 
left the Peloponnesus by the road of the isthmus. 
The Corinthians imposed a duty on the transit of all 
commodities, and derived from thence a certain de- 
gree of opulence.' When the pirates were de- 
stroyed, the vessels of those days, worked by mex- 
perienced mariners, ventured not to brave the stormy 
sea between the isle of Crete and Cape Malea in La- 
conia. ^ It was then a kind of proverbial expression: 
Before the mariner doubles Cape Malea, be should 
forget all he holds dearest in the world.' Merchants, 
therefore, chose rather to transport their goods to 
the seas terminating at the isthmus. 

The merchandise of Italy, Sicily, and the western 
nations, was landed at the harbour of Lachseum ; and 
that from the islands of the ^gean sea, the coasts of 

° Plut in Arat t. i. p. 1044. ■ Pint, in Amat Narral. t. ii. 
p. 774. Polyb. lib. 17. p. 7fil. ' Homer Iliad, lib. 2. v. 57a 
ThncycLlib. 1. c. 13, < Homer. Odyu. lib. 9. v. 80. Sopbocl. 
inTnwhin.T. IJO. ' Strab. lib. 8. p. 378. 
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Ajua Minor, and of the PhoenicHuii, at the port of 
Ceocbree.' In process of time commoditie* were 
conveyed by land from one harbour to the other, and 
means oontrived for traDa{iorting even the vends.* 

Corinth, become the mart of Asia and Eanipe,* 
continued to collect duties on foreign merchandise,* 
covered the sea with ships, and formed a navy to 
protect her commerce. Her industry was excited 
by success ; she built ships o^a new form, and first 
produced galleys with three benches of oars.' Her 
naval force procuring her respect, all nations poured 
tb^r productions into her emporium. . We saw Um 
shore covered with reams of paper/ and sail-cloth 
brought from Egypt, ivory from Libya, the leather 
of Cyrene, incense from Syria, PhiEnician dates, 
CarUiagintan carpets, com and cheese from Syra- 
cuse,* pears and apples from Eubflea, Phrygian and 
Thessaltan slaves, not to mention a multitude of 
other articles which daily arrive in the ports of 
Greece," and particularly in those of Corinth. Fo- 
reign mcrclnnts of all countries, but oMre especially 
from PhfBnicia,* are attracted hither by the hc^ of 
gain ; and the games of the isthmus draw together 
a prodigious number of ^ctatora/ 

These resources increasing the wealth of the state, 

• Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 69. ' Id. lib. 3. c. 1 5 ; lib. 8. cap. 8. 

Smb. lib. 8. p. 339. PoFyb. ap. Said, in ORirS/i. ' Arigtid. 

Istbm. in Nept. t i. p. 41. Oroi. lib. 6. c. 3. ' Smb. ibid, 
p. S78. ' Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 13. IU«d. Sio, hb. 14. p. 26B. 

' Aotipb. at Hsraop. Athao. lib. 1. c. SI. p. 27. ' ArisUifA. in 
Vop. V. 834. * Ath«B. p. 27. * Find. Pylh. od. t. v. ISd; 
* Strab. lib. 8. p. 37*. 
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workmen of every kind were protected,* and exerted 
(hemBelveB with new emulation/ These were already 
distinguished, at least so it ia asterted^ by several 
useful inventions,' which I shall not specify, as I am 
unable to ascertain ^eir precise object. The arts 
(wiginate in obscure attempts, and are essayed in 
different places; when brought to perfection, the 
title of inventor is bestowed on him who by some 
successful process has facilitated their application. 
I shall give an instance of this. Ephco-us the histo- 
rian, extremely well versed in the knowledge of an- 
cieatusages,toldmeonedaythatthewheel with which 
a potter turns his vessels was introduced among the 
Greeks by the sage Anacharsis.^ During my stay »i 
Corinth, I ventured to boast of that circumstance, 
but was answered that the glory of the invention was 
due to oaeof their fellow-dtizens, named Hjperbius:' 
a commentator on Homer proved to us, by a passage 
from that poet, that this machine was known before 
the time of Hyperbius :^ and Philolas on the other 
side maintuned, that the honour of the invention be- 
longed to ThaloB, who was prior to Hom^, and 
n^bew to Deedalus of Athens.' The same observa- 
Uons may be made with respect to most of the dis* 



• Herodot. lib. 2. c. 167. ' OroB. lib. 5. c. 3. • Schol. 

Piad. Olym. od. 13. t. 17. Ptia. lib. 35. e. 3. t ii. p. 6S3; c. 12. 
p. 7ia * Ephor. ap. Strab. lib. 7. p. 303. PosidoD. ap. Senec. 
«piit. 90. t ii. p. 414. Diogaa. Laert &c. ' Tbeopbr. ap^ 

3cboLPmd.Olynip.od. IS. T. 24. Plin. lib.7. c. 5fl. l.i. p. 414. 
» Homer. Iliad, lib. 18. t, 600. ' Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 277. 
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coveries which the nations of Greece vie with each 
other in ckiming as their own. The only conclusion 
we are authorized to draw from their pretensions 
seems to be, that they early cultivated those arts of 
which they imagine themselves the inventors. 

Corinth abounds in warehouses and manufac- 
tures;' among other articles the inhabitants make 
coveriets for beds, which are in great request in foreign 
countries." She collects at a vast expense pictures 
and statues of the best masters," but has hitherto 
produced none of those artists who do so much honour 
to Greece, whether it be father taste for the master- 
pieces of Artisbutthe result of luxury, or thatNature, 
reservingto herself the privilege of determining what 
places shallproduce men ofgeniusjieaves to sovereigns 
only the care of discovering and rendering them illuB- 
trious. Cert^n manu&ctures of brass and earthen- 
ware, fabricated in this city, are held nevertheless in 
great estimation. Corinth possesses no coppermines :' 
but her workmen, by mixing what they procure from 
foreign countries with a small quantity of gold and 
sOver,* compose a metal extremely brilliant, and al- 
most proof against rust.' Of it they make cuirasses, 
helmets, little figures, cups, and vessds, still less 
esteemed for the material than the workmanship. 



" StTBb. lib. a p. 382. Oros. lib. 5. c. 3. ■ Hennip. ap. 

Athen. lib. 1. c. 21. p. 27. ' Polyb.ap. Sirab. lib. 8. p.'SSI. 
Flor. lib. 2. c. 16. ' PauMD. lib. 2. c. 3. * Plia. lib. 34. 

e. 2. p.fi40. Id. lib. 37. c. 3. p. 772. Flor. ibid. Oros. lib. 6. 
c. 3. ' Cicer, Tuscul. lib. 4. c. 14. t. ii. p. 340. 
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most of them enriched with foliage and other oraa- 
menfs in chased work.' The ornaments on their 
potters-ware are executed with the same skill, and 
are equally beautiful.* The most ordinary materials, 
from the elegance of the form they give them, and 
the embellishments h; which they are adorned, ac- 
quire 80 great a value as to be preferred to marble 
and the most precious metals. The women of 
Corinth are distinguished by their beauty,** the men 
by their love of gain and pleasure. They ruin their 
bealtb by couvivial debauches," and love with them 
is only licentious passion.}' Far from blushing at 
their sensuality, they attempt to justify it by an insti- 
tution which seems to prescribe it as a duty. Venus 
is their principal deity; to her they have consecrated 
a number of courtesans for the purpose of interceding 
in their behalf; and in time of public calamities and 
imminentdangerthesewomen attend at the sacrifices, 
and walk in procession with the other citizens,singing 
sacred hymns. When Xerxes invaded Greece, re- 
course was had to their intercession : and I have seen 
the picture in which they are represented addressing 
their prayers to the goddess, and some verses of Si- 
raonides at the bottom of the painting, which ascribe 
to them the glory of having preserved the Greeks.' 



■ Cicer. in Verr. de Sign. c. 44. t. iv. p. 391. • Strab. lib. 8. 
p. 381. Salmas in Exercit. Flin. p. 1048. <■ Anacr. od. 32. 
* Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 40*. . >' ArisUiph. in Thesmoph. 
T. 655. Schol. ibid. Steph. in KtSpit^. *Chamel. Theopomp. 
Tim. ap. Athen. lib. 13. c 4u p. 73. Pindar, ap. eund. p. 574. 

VOL. 111. T 
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A triumph so illustrious multiplied the number of 
tbese priestesses. Even at present, individuals, to 
ensure the success of their uadert^ngs, tow to pre- 
sent to Venus a certain number of courtesans, whom 
they procure from different countries.* Upwards of 
one thousand are reckoned in tfais city. They attract 
hither the foreign merchants, and in a few days will 
ruin them and their whole retinue ; hence the pro* 
verb: " It is not for every one to gotoConnth."^ 

I must here observe, that the women who carry on 
this corrupt commerce throughout Greece never 
possessed the least title to public esteem ; that even 
at Corinth, where the tomb of the ancient Lab' was 
pointed out to me with so much distinction, the mo- 
dest women celebrate a particular festival in honour 
of Venus, to which the courtesans are refused ad- 
mittance;*' and that the Corinthians, who performed 
such illustrious acts of valour in the Persian war,' 
becoming enervated by pleasure, sunk under the 
yoke of the Argives, were obliged alternately to soli- 
cit the protection of the Lacedaemonians, the AUie- 
nians, and Tbebans,' and are at length reduced to 
be only the wealthiest, the most effeminate, and 
weakest state in Greece. 

It now remains for me to give a sli^t idea of the 
changes this city has experienced in its government. 

* Athen. lib. IS. cap. 4. p. 575. >• Strab. Ub. 8. p. S78. 
< Paiuan. Ub. 2. c. 12. p. 115. ' Alex. ap. Athen. lib. IS. 
p. 574. 'Herodot. lib. 9. c. 10*. Plut. de Malign. Herodot. 
t. ii. p. 870 et 872. 'Xenoph. Hist. Gnec. lib. 4. p. 521. 523 ; 
Ub.6.p.610:lib. 7.p. 6S4. 
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I must recurto distaat ages, but on these I ahall not 
dwell long. 

Aboot one hundred and ten years aiter the Trojau 
var, and thirtj jears subsequent to the return of the 
Heraclidee, Alethes, Vfho was descended from Hercu- 
le8,obtainedthe kingdom of Corintfa,which remained 
in'his family for the space of four hundred and sRven- 
teen years, tiie eldest child always succeeding to his 
father.^ Royalty was at last abolished, and the sove- 
reign power entrusted to two hundred citiz^is, who 
constantlyintermarried among themselves, ''and must 
all be of the Mood of the Heraclidee,' One of these 
was annually chosen for the administration of iJie 
government, under the name of -Pry tanis." They laid 
adntyon all merchandize passiug the isthmus, which 
while it enriched them^accelerated their downfall by 
excessive luxury.' Ninety years after the institution 
of this form of governR>ent,'°CypsduB having gained 
the people, transferred the sovereign authority to 
himself,* and restored royalty, which subsisted iA 
his fnnily for seventy-three years and six months." 

The commencement of bis reign was marked by 
acts of cruelty and proscriptions; Hepersecntedthe 
citizens whose influence he feared, banishing sOme, 
desipoiling others of their pviMMOns, and ptittiD|$ 

■ Diod. iSf. Kp. SjBCetl. p. I'r9. ^ Herodot. Kb. B. cj ^. 
' Diod. Sic. ibid. '' Id. ibid. I^uaan. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 120. 
Strab.lib.S. p.S78. ^lian.Var. Hist. lib. I.e. 19. " Diod. 
Sic. ibid. Ariitot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 10. t. ii. p. 403. * The 
yeu 656 before Christ. " Arietot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 1 2, page 
411. 

T« 
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■everal to death.° To weaken still more the partj 
of the rich, he extorted for ten years the tenth <ff all 
their property, under pretext of a vow he had made 
before he ascended the throne/ and of which he 
acquitted himself by erecting a golden statue of 
enormous size near the temple of Olympia.'' When 
he had calmed his apprehensions, he wished to gain 
the affections of his subjects, and appeared in public 
without guards, or any of the customary pomp of 
royalty/ The people, charmed with this mark of 
.confidence, readily pardoned him acts of injustice 
which bad not fallen on them, and suflfered him to 
die in peace, after a reign of thirty years.* 

His son Periander b^an-as'his father had.con- 
cluded, and from the first moment of his reign pro- 
mised happy days and lasting tranquillity. His sub- 
jects admired his mildness,* his knowledge, his pru- 
dence, and the ordinances be issued against those 
who possessed too many slaves, or whose expenditure 
exceeded their revenue; and against offenders guilty 
of atrocious crimes, or remarkable for depravity of 
mannen. He instituted a senate, levied no new 
taxes, was satisfied with the duties collected on mer- 
chandize," built a number of ships:" and, to give 
moreactivity to commerce, determined to cut through 

° HerodoL lib. 5. cap. 92. Polyien. Strab. lib. 5- cap. 31. 
P Arittot. deCur. ReiFBiail.tib.2. t. ii.p.Ml. Suid. in Ki4>A. 
t Plat, in Ptuedr. t. iii. p. 236. Strob. lib . 5. p. 378. Suid. ibid. 
' Ariatot de Rep. lib. 5. ciq>. 12. p. 411. • Herodot. lib. 5- c 
92. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 12. p. 411. ^Herodot: lib, 
5. c^. 92. <■ Heraclid. Pontic, de P<^it. in Antiq. Greec. t- vi,- 
p. 2825. ■ Nicol. Danusc in ExcerpL Vales, p. 450. 
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the isthmus, and open a communication between tbe 
two seas.' ' He was engaged in different wan, and 
his Tictories gave the world a high opinion of his 
valour.' And indeed what was not to be expected 
from a prince who seemed to be the oracle of wis- 
dom;' who would fiometimes Say: "The inordinate 
love of riches is a calumny against nature. — Plea- 
sures are but transitory, virtues eternal.** — True 
liberty consists only in a clear conscience."' 

On a certain critical occasion he sent to consult 
Thrasybulus, king of Miletus, with whom he was on 
terms of intimate friendship.' Thrasybulus led the 
messenger into a field, and, walking with him amidst 
the corn, enquired of him concerning the subject of 
his mission, and by way of -answer steuck off the 
spikes which stood higher than the rest. The mes- 
senger did not comprehend that Thrasybulus by this 
action only meant to inculcate a principle adopted 
in many governments, nay even in republics, where 
individuals are not allowed to possess too much merit 
or infiuence.' Periander understood this langu^, 
yet continued to use moderation/ 

The splendid successes which he had obtained, 
and the commendations of his flatterers, unfolded 'at 
length his real character, the violence of which he 

!• Diogen. Laert. lib. 1. § 99. * Aiiitot. lib. 5. c^. 12. p. 
411. Nicol. DamaBC. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 450. *Diog»t. 
Laert.Ub. I.§91. >• Stob. Senn. 3. p. 46. Md.Sena.25. 
p. 193. * Herodot.lib. 1. c. 20j et lib. 5. c. 92. ' Aristot. 
de Rep. lib. 3. c. 13. p. 355 ; lib- 5. cap. 10. p. 403. ' Plut. in 
CoDviv. t. ii. p. 14T 
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hullHtberto repreaecwl. Id s fit of paflejiip, ^ixUed 
perhaps by jealousy, he dew his wife M^Li^sa, of 
whom he was passioaately fond/ This waa t^ 6«4 
of bis bappioeiis aad virtues. Sowed by loi^ afflic- 
tion, this disposition was not mitigated on hearing 
that, far from sympathising with his sorrows, the 
public voice accused him of having formerly auUied 
the paternal bed.** Conceiving that the esteem of 
bis people was cooled towards him, he dared openly 
to brave it ; and without reflectiag that there are 
injuries which a sovereign should avenge only by 
clemency, he governed his subjects with a rod of 
iron, surrounded his person with guards,' prosecuted 
with rigour all those whom his father had spared, 
stripped, under a frivolous pretext, the Corinthian 
women of their jewels and most valuable effects,^ 
and oppressed the people with labour, that he might 
hold them the more easily in bondage. Perpetually 
a prey to terror and suspicion, he punished the citi- 
zen who was seated peaceably in the forum,' and 
condemned every man as criminal who might be- 
come culpable. 

Domestic griefs increased the horror of his situ- 
ation. The youngest of bis sons named Lycophroa, 
informed by his maternal grandfather of the unhap- 
py fate of his mother, conceived so violent a hatred 

(Herodot. lib. 9. cap. 50. Diogen. Ls&t. lib. 1. $ M. 
>■ Di4^D. LaSit. lib. 1. § 96. Parthen. Erot. c. 17. < Meracl. 
de PoliC in Antiq. Gr»c. t. vi. p. 2835. Diogen. Laen. ia Per. 
lib. I. § 98. ■' Herodot. lib. 5. c 92. Diogen. Laert. lib- 1. 
i S7. Hut. t. ii. p. I1M>. ■ Nicol. Damas. in Excetpu Valei. 
p. 450. 
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agaiost tbe murderer, that he could no longer bear to 
see him, nor would even deign to answer hisques- 
tions. Caresses and entreaties were lavished in vain. 
Periander was obliged to drive him from fais bouse, 
and forbid tbe citizens to receive or apeak to him, 
under penalty of a line, to be applied to tbe temple 
of Apollo. The joung man took refuge under one 
of tbe public porticos, at once without resource and 
without a murmur, and resolved to suffer every thing 
rather than expose bis friends to tbe fury of the 
tyraat. Some days af%er, bis father, accidentally 
perceiving him, felt all his tenderness awakened ; 
be ran to him, and omitted nothing that might ex- 
cite in him filial affection, but obtained only these 
words: You have transgressed your own law, and 
incurred tbe penalty. He determined therefore to 
banish him to the island of Corcyra, which he had 
added to his dominions,™ 

Tbe offended gods granted a long life to this 
monarch, which was slowly wasted in sorrow and 
remorse. He could no longer say, as formerly, that 
it is better to be envied than pitied." Tbe experience 
of his sufferings extorted from bim a confession that 
democracy is preferable to tyranny." Some one 
venturing to represent to him, that be might quit 
the throne : Alas ! answered fae, it is as dangerous 
for a tyrant to leave as to ascend the tbrone.P 

The weight of public afiairs growing more and 

■> Herod, lib. 3. cap. 52. * Id. ibid. ° Stob. Serm. 3. f. 
16. Pid. Serm. 41. p. 247-' 
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more insupportable to him, as be was unable to bave 
recourse to the eldest of his sons, who was an idiot,'' 
be resolved to recall Lycopbron, and made various 
offers to induce bim to return, which were all re- 
ceived with indignation. He finally proposed to 
abdicate the crown, and confine himself to Corcyra, 
whilst bis son, quitting that island, should take the 
reins of government at Corinth. This project was 
on the point of being carried into execution, when 
tbeCorcyreans, dreading the arrival ofPeriander, put 
Lycophron to death.' Nor had his father even the 
consolatioD to complete the vengeance merited by so 
base an act of cruelty. He had put on board one of 
bis shipstfaree hundred children, which he b&dcaused 
to be seized and carried off from the first families of 
Corcyra, to convey them as a present, to the king of 
Lydia; but the vessel touching at Samos, the inha- 
bitants, commiserating these unfortunate victims, 
found means to save and restore them to tbeir pa- 
rents.' Tormented by impotent rage, Periander died 
at eighty years of age,' after a reign of forty-four."* 
No sooner had he closed his eyes than the Corin- 
thians destroyed every monument, and even the 
slightest traces of tyranny." His successor was a 
prince little known, who reigned only three years.'' 
After this short interval, the Corinthians joined tbeir 

1 Herodot ibid. c. 53. ' Id. lib. 3. c 53. ' Id. ibid. 

' Diogen. LBert. lib. I. c. 48. § 95. ■■ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. 
c. 12. p. 411. * The year 585 before Christ. ' Plut. de 
Maliga. Herodot. t. ii. p. 860. ^ Aristot. ibid. 
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troops to those of Sparta,* established a goTtimment 
which has ever since subsisted, because it approaches 
nearer to an oligarchy than a democracy, and affairs 
of importance are not submitted to the arbitrary de- 
cision of the multitude/ Corinth has produced more 
citizens skilled in the arts of goTernment than any 
other Grecian city:'' their wisdom and real know- 
ledge have so happily maintained the constitution, 
that the jealousy which the poor coostaotly enter- 
tain of the rich has never been able to eudanger it*^ 
Lycurgus destroyed the distioctioo hetween these 
two classes of citizens at Lacedsemon : Phidon, who 
appears to have been his contemporary, thought pro- 
per to preserve it at Corinth, where he was one of the 
l^slators. A town situate on the high road of com- 
merce, and obliged continually to admit strangers 
within its walls, could not be subjected to the same 
regulations as a city in a corner of Peloponnesus ; 
but Phidon, whilst he suffered the inequality of pos> 
sessions to remain, was yet not the less attentive to 
limit the number of families and citizens." This law 
was conformable to the spirit of those remote ages, 
when men, dispersed in considerable tribes, knew no 
other want than that of subsistence, and no ambi- 
tion but that of self-defence : each nation was con- 
tented with possessing inhabitants enough to culti- 
vate tbe earth, and sufficient strength to repel a 

> Hut. de Malign. Herodot. t ii. p. 859. ■ Id. in Dion, 
t. L p. 981 . ^ Smb. lib. 8. p. SS2. Ptul. in Dion. ibid, et in 
Tirool. t. i. p. 248. ' Polysn. Stratsg- lib. I. c. 41. $ 2. 

•< Ariatot. de Kep. lib. 2. c. 6. p. 321. 
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sudden invasion. These ideas faave never varied 
among the Greeks. Their pbilosopheri and l^^la- 
tors, persuaded that great population is only a means 
of ioareiuuBg riches, and perpetuating wars, fat from 
frvouring it, have bestovred their vrhole attention 
oa preveotiDg its excess:* the former annex too little 
value to life to be anxious to multiply the human 
species ; the latter, fixing their attention only on a 
small state, have perpetually been in fear of over- 
burtheaiug it with inhabitauta. 

Such was the piiocipal cause which formerly sent 
out from the ports of Greece those numerous swarms 
of colonists who went in scMch of settlements to dis- 
tant and desert coasts/ Syracuse, the ornajneDt of 
Sicily, Corcyra, some time sovereign of the seas,^ 
AmlHacia in Epirus. of which I have already 
spoken,* and several other cities more or less flou- 
rishing, owe thdr origin to Corinth. 

Sicyoo is but a small distance from Corinth. To 
arrive at it we crossed several rivers. The district 
appertaining to it produces corn, wine, and oil iu 
ahuDdance,'' and is ooe of the most beautiful and 
richest coontriea in Greece.' 

The laws of Sicyon rigorously prohibit the inler- 
mentof persoosof any rank whatever within the city.'' 
We saw to the right and left of the road, tombs, the 

• Hat. de Leg. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 470. ' Id. ibid. < Thucyd. 
lib. 1. c. 25; lib. 6. c. S. • See Chap. XXXVI. " Whelert 
Journey, book 6. p. +43. ' Athen. lib. 5. C. 19. p. 219. Liv. 
lib. 27. c. 31. Si-hol. Arietoph. in Av. v. 969. ^ Plu(. in Arat. 
t. i. p. 1051. 
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£Mm ef wbwh by no meuu deU-acto from the beauty 
i>f iktt country. A little wall, om whicb are coIubids 
t^t Histain a roo^ encloses the groood coDtaioiog 
tbe grave. Id th» tiw body is depositod and co- 
vered with earth; and after the customary cere- 
Bonies, the peraoDS who attend at the funeral call 
on the deceased by Dame, and take their last &rewell.' 
We found the inhabitants busied in preparing for 
an aoBual festival, which they celebrated the en- 
suing night They brought out of a kind of cell 
appropriated to the purpose several ancient statues, 
which they carried about the streets, and placed in' 
ihe temple of Bacchus. The pvocesuon opened 
with a statue of that god, which was closely fol- 
lowed by the others. A great number of torches 
were carried to give light, and hymns were sung to 
airs unknown in other countries." 

The Sicyoniaas place the foundation of their city 
at a period scarcely reconcileable with the traditions 
of other nations. Aristratus, at whose house we 
resided, showed us a long list of princes who had pos- 
sessed the throne during a thouiand years, and the 
last of whom lived about the time of tiie Trojan war." 
We requested bim not to carry us back to sucfa re- 
mote ages, but to keep within the distance of three 
or four centuries. About that time, then, said he, 
b^an a succession of sovereigns known by the name 

■ Paiuan. lib. 2. c. 7. p. 126. <" Id. ibid. p. 127. <■ Castor. 
141. Biucb. Chronic, lib. 1. p. 11; ap SyncdU p. 97. Pausan. 
lib. 2. c 5. p. 123. Petav.de Doctr. Temp.lib. 9. c 16. Marsh. 
Chron. Can. p, 16 et 396. 
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of tyrants, from their possessing absolute power; but 
tbe ouly secret bj which they retained this power 
for a whole century, was to restrain it within just 
bounds by respecting tbe laws." Orthagonu wfts 
the first, and Clisthenes the last, of these princes. 
The gods, who sometiaies apply violent remedies to 
inveterate evils, sent them into tbe world to deprive 
us of a liberty more fatal than slavery itself. Ortha- 
goras, by his prudence and moderation repressed the 
fury of contending Actions;' fuid Clisthenes ren- 
dered himself adored for his virtues, and formidable 
'by his courage.'' 

When tbe council of the Amphictyons had re- 
solved to arm the nations of Greece against the in- 
habitants of Cirrha,* who had been guilty of impiety 
against the temple of Delphi, they chose for one of 
the chieis of the army Clisthenes, who possessed suf- 
ficient greatness of mind frequently to submit to the 
advice of Solon, who also was in that expedition.' 
The war was speedily terminated, and Clisthenes set 
apart his share of the plunder to build a magnificent 
portico in tbe capital of his states.' 

A particular circumstance greatly increased his 
reputation for wisdom. He had just obtained tbe 
prize of the chariots with four horses at Olympia. 
No sooner was he declared victor, than a herald, ad- 
vancing towards the innumerable multitude of spec- 

o Arirtot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 12. p. 411. pPlutdeS^ra. Num. 
L li. p. 553. 1 Aristot. ibid. * Towards the year 596 before 
Christ. ' Pausan. lib. 10. c. S7. p. 804. FoIyKD. Stntag. 
Iib.3.c5. 'Pausan. lib. '2. c. 9. p. 133. 
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tators, proclaimed that all those who aspired to the 
hand of Agarista, daughter of Clistheoes, might re- 
pair, within the space of sixty days, to Sicyon, and 
that, at the expiration of a year from that time, the 
husband of the princess should be declared.* 

Numerous suitors soon hastened from different 
partsof Greece and Italy, who all thought themselves 
possessed of ample titles to be admitted to this illus- 
trious alliance. Amoog the number was Smindy- 
rides, the richest and most voluptuous of the Syba- 
rites. He arrived in a galley of his own, having a 
thousand slaves, fishermen, fowlers, and cooks, in his 
retinue." He it was who, at the sight of a peasant 
lifting his spade with difficulty, felt his entrails rent 
within him; and who could not sleep, if, among the 
rose-leaves with which his bed was strewed, a single 
one was accidentally folded/ His effeminacy could 
be equalled only by his ostentation, and his ostenta- 
tion by his insolence. When he took his seat at table, 
on the evening of his arrival, he pretended that no 
person had a right to sit near him, except the prin- 
cess, when he should have made her his bride.^ 

Among bis rivals were I^ocides, of the ancient 
house of Aigos; Laphanes of Arcadia, a descendant , 
of Euphorion, who is said to have shown hospitality 
to the twin deities Castor and Pollux; Mc^acles of 
the house of the Alcmaonidse, the most powerful fami- 

t Herodot. lib. 6. c. 126. p. 496. ■■ Diod. Sic. in ExceipL 

Vale*, p. 230. Athen. lib. 6. c. 21. p. 273 ; lib. 12. c. 11. p. 541. 
■ Seoec de ha. lib. 2. c. 25. £lian. Var. Hiit. lib. 9. c 24. 
r Diod. ibid.' 
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Ij of Athens; and Hippoclidea, aoative oftheiame 
city, distinguiahed for his wit, wealth, and beaut;/ 
The other eight merited, by vuious illustrioas qua~ 
lities, the honour of contending with such rivals. 

The court of Sicjon was wholly taken up wiUl 
festivals and CDtertainments ; the lists were open to 
competitors for the prize of speed and other exer- 
cises. Clisthenes, who bad already informed himself 
respecting their families, was present at these con- 
tests, and attentively Btudiedtheirrespectire charac- 
ters, sometimes in general conversations, and some- 
times in private interviews. A secret predilection had 
from the first inclined him to fitvour one or other 
of the two Athenians, but the accompliBhments of 
Hip poclidesat length turned the balance in his favour.* 

The day on which he was to make known his 
choice opened by a sacrifice of one hundred oxen, 
followed by abanquet, to which dltbe Sicyoniaus, as 
well as the competitors were invited. The company 
quitted the table, and continued to drink, conversing 
on music and other topics : Hippoclides, who dis- 
played bis superiority on every subject, lengthened 
out Ibe conversation. On a sudden he ordered a flute- 
player to play a certain air, and began dancingalaa- 
civious d«nce in a manner that offended Clisthenes : 
a moment afler he sent for a table, leaped upon it, 
and^firtt eaccuted the dances of Lacedsmon, then 
those of Athens. Clisthenes, shocked at such inde- 
cent and frivolous behaviour, endeavoured to di^^lse 

> Herodot. lib. 6. c 127- * Id. ibid. c. 128. 
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his feelJDga: but when he saw him stand on fais 
hands, and make various gestures in the air with 
his feet: " Son of Tisander," cried he, " you have 
danced the rupture of your man't^;e." " In good 
truth, mjlord," replied tiie Athenian, " Hippoclides 
cares very little about it" At these words, which 
have since become proverbial,'' Cliiihenes, connnand- 
ing silence, thanked all the competitors, requested 
each of them to accept a talent of silver, And declared 
that he bestowed bis daughter on M^acles, son of 
Alcnueoo. From tbii marriage the celebrated Peri- 
cles was descended, by the aide of his moUier.* 

Aristratus added, that since the time of Clisthenes, 
the reciprocal hatred of the rich and poor, that root- 
ed malady of the Grecian republics, h^ oever ceased 
to distract their country; and that, but recently, a 
citizen, named Euphron, having had the addresffto 
unite the whole authority in his hands," retained it 
for some time ; hut was aflerwuds deprived of it, and 
assassinated in presence ofthe magistrates of Thebes, 
to which city he had gone to solicit their protection. 
The Thebans did not venture to punish the murder- 
ers of a man accused of tyranny ; but the people of 
Sicyon, whom he had always favoured, erected a mo- 
nument to fais memory in the middle of the forum, 
and still honour him as an excellent citizen, and one 
of their protectors.' I condemn him, said Aristratus, 

" Plut. de Malig' Herodot. t. ii. p. 867. Lucao. Apol, pro 
Merced. Cond. t. i. p. 7S4. Id. in Here. t. iiL p. 86. ' HerodoU 
lib. 6.CIS1. *Xeii.HiBt. Grac. Ub. 7.p.6a9. Died. Sic. 
lib. 15. p. SSii. 'Xea. Hist. Gnec. lib. 7- p. 6S2. 
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becauBe be frequently bad recourse to- perfidy, and 
did not lufficiently respect tbe party of the ricb ; but 
it must be confessed the republic stands in need of a 
head. These last words revealed to us bis intentions, 
and we learnt, a few years after, that be bad obtain- 
ed possession of tbe supreme power/ 

We visited the city, tbe harbour, and citadel.^ 
Sicyon will be conspicuous in tbe history of nations, 
from tbe attention with which she has cultivated the 
arts. I could wish I were i^le to ascertain with pre- 
cision how far she has contributed to tbe origiu of 
painting and the improvemeut of sculpture ; but, as I 
have already hinted, the progress of tbe arts for whole 
ages is obscure; a great discovery is but tbe combina' 
tion of a multitude of preceding ones of less import- 
ance; and as it is impossible to follow their respec- 
tive tracks, we must content ourselves with observ- 
ing those which are the most evident, and limit our- 
selves to a few conclusions. 

Drawing owed its origin to chance, sculpture to 
religion, and painting to tbe improvement of the 
other arts. 

In tbe earliest times some person amused himself 
witbfollowingandtracingoutontbe ground, or on a 
wdl, tbe outlines of tbe projecting shadow of a body 
illuminated by the sun, or some other light ; hence 
men learned the mode of expressing the form of ob- 
jects by simple lines. In these ancient times, like- 
wise it was thought necessary to encourage the reli- 

' Plut. in Arat. t. i. p. 1032. I^in. lib. S5. c. 10. t. ii. p. 700. 
■ Xen. Hut. Gnec. lib. 7. p. 629. 
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gious fervour of the people, b; placing before their 
eyea the symbol or image of their worship. At first a 
stone,'* or the trunk of a tree, was presented to them 
as objects of veneration ; soon after the upper e.^- 
tremity was rounded into the shape of a bead, then 
lines were excavated in it to form feet and hands. 
Such was the state of sculpture among tbe Egyptians, 
when that art was transmitted bj them to the Greeks, 
who long contented themselves with a bare imitation 
of tbeir models. Hence those shapeless statues so 
frequently met with in the Peloponnesus, and which 
exhibit only a sheath, acolumn, or a pyramid," with 
a head on the top, and sometimes a rude representa- 
tion of hands and feet which are not disjoined from 
the trunk. The statues of Mercury, called Hermae, 
are remains of this ancient practice. 
The Egyptians boast that they discovered sculpture 
more than ten thousand years ago,' and painting at 
the same time, or at least six thousand years before it 
was known to the Greeks.*" The latter are far from 
appropriating to themselves the invention of the first 
of these arts, but think they have a just claim to the 
discovery of the second." To reconcile these dif- 
ferent pretensions, we must distinguish two kinds of 
paintings: that which merely sets off the drawing by 
colours laid on whole and unbroken; andtfaatwhicb, 

"■ Pauaan. Jib. J. c. 22. p. 579. Id. lib. 9. c. 27. p- 761. 
' Herodot. lib. 2. c. t. " Pauean. lib. 2. c. 9. p. 132 ; lib. S. 
c. 19. p. 257 : Ub. 7. c. 22. p. 569. ' Plat, de Leg. Ub. 2. t. li. 
p. 656. ■" Plia lib. 35. c 3. t. ii. p. 681 . " Id. ibid. Strab 
lib. 8. p. 332. 

VOL. 111. V 
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after long efl^s, has become the faithful copyist of 
nature. 

The former was discovered b; the Egyptiaos. In 
the Thebais we see. in the porches of the grottos, 
which served perhaps as tombs, on the ceilings of 
tfae temples, od the hieroglyphics and figures of men 
and animals, very lively and brilliant colours, and 
which certainly are of an extremely ancient dale." 
These colours, sometimes enriched by gold leaf at- 
tached to tfaem by means of size, clearly prove that 
painting, if I may so speak, was in Egypt (wly the 
art of colouring. 

It sbould seem that tfae Greeks were very little 
farther advanced at the time of the Trojan war;? but 
towards the first Olympiad *> * the artists of Sicyon 
and Corinth, who bad already exhibited more intel- 
ligence in their design,' -signalized themselves by 
essays still held in remembrance, and which asto- 
nished that age by their oovel^. Whilst Dndalus 
of Sicyonf was detaching the feet and hands of sta^ 
tues,' Cleopbantus of Corinth was colouring the 
features of the human coantenaoce. 

Cleophantus made use of pounded brickdust ;' a 

' Voyag. de Grand, p. S5, 47, 73. Sicard, Miss, du Lev. t. 
ii. p. 221 : t. vii. p. S7 et 165. Lucai, Voya^ de It Uaotc 
E^pt. t. iii. p. 39 et 69. Norden, Vfiyag. d'EgjpL p. 137, 
170, &c. Goguet, Orig. des Lois, t. ii. p. 164. Cayl*. Rec. 
d' Antiq. t. v. p. 25. r Homer. Iliad/ lib. S. v. 637. i Mem. 
de I'Acad. des Bell. Leltr. t. xxV. p. 267. • Towards the 
3rear 776 before ChriBt. ' Plin. Tib. 35. cap. 3. t. ii. p. 6B1. 
f See note XIX. at the end of the volmne. ■ Diod. Sic. lib. 
4. p. 276- Themist. Orat. 26. p. 316. Suidas in AciJIka. < Flin. 
lib. S5. cap. 3. t. ii. p. 682. 
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prpof that the Oredcs then knew nothing of the 
colours now employed for carnation. About the 
time of the hattle of Marathon, painting and scntp- 
ture emerged from their iong infancy, and by a rapid 
progress have attained the degree of sublimity and 
beauty at which we this day behold them. 

Sicyon, almost in our own time, produced Eu* 
pompus, the chief of a third school of painting; prior 
to him no other was known but those of Athens and 
liinia. From his school hare already proceeded 
MTcral celebrated artists, and amongst others Pausias 
and Pamphilus, aadet whose direction it was during 
our residence in that city, and whose talents and 
reputation procured him many pupils, who each paid 
him a talent prerioni to receiving his instructions :* 
on his side he engaged to give them^ for ten years, 
lessons founded on an excellent theory, and justified 
by the success of his labours. He exhorted them 
likewise to cultivate letters and the sciences, with 
which he was himself extremely welt acquainted." 

By his advice it was that the magistrates of Sicyoa 
ordained that the study of drawing should from that 
time constitute part of the education of the citizenst 
a law which rescued the fine arts from servile hands. 
The other cities of Greece are now banning to 
follow this example.' 

We were acquainted with two of his pupils, who 
have since acquireda splendid reputation, Melanthus 



* 5400 livrea (2351. ateriing). " Ptin .lib. 35. c. 1 8. t, ii. p. 
"Id ibid. 
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aod Apelles.)' He formed high expetttations of the 
former, and still higher of the latter, who congra- 
tulated himself on having such a master. Pamphilus 
soon had reason to be proud of having instructed 
such a scholar. 

yVe made a few excursions in the neigbbourbood 
ofSicyon. At the town of Titaoa, situated on a 
mountain, we saw in a cjrpregs wood, a temple of 
vEsculapiuSiinwhosestatueatunic of white woollen 
and a mantle only left visible the face and hands, 
and the extremities of the feet. Near it is the statue 
of Hjgeia, the goddess of health, covered likewise 
with a robe, and locks of hair, which women have 
taken from their heads to cooeecrate them to this 
deity.' The custom of clothing the statues, some- 
times in extremely rich dresses, is very common in 
Gre«ce, and often affords cause for regret, when we 
perceive how many beautiful productions of art are 
almost entirely concealed by these ornaments. 

We stopped at the town of Phliiis,' the inhabi- 
tants of which have acquired in our days a celebrity 
not to be obtained by riches or by conquests. They 
entered into an alliance with Sparta, whilst at the 
zenith of her glory ; and when, after the battle of 
Leuctra, her slaves and most of her allies revolted 
against her, the Pliliuntians flew to her aid ; and, on 
their return home, neither the power of the Thebans 
andthe Argives, nor the horrors of war and famine, 
could ever compel them to relinquish tfacir alliance.^ 

'Hut. in Aral. t.i. p. 1032. • Pausan. lib. 2. c. 11. p. 136. 
' Id. ibid. c. 12. p. 138. <> Xen. Hist. Grec. lib. 7. p. 62*. 
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This example of fortitude bas been exhibited in aa 
age when oaths are sported with ; and that too bj one 
of the smallegt and poorest of the Grecian cities. 

Afler passing a few da^s at Sicjon, we entered 
Acbaia, which extends as far as the promontory of 
Araxus, situate opposite to Cepballenia. It is a slip 
of land bounded on the south by Arcadia and Elis, 
and on the north by the sea of Crissa. Its shores are 
almost every where lined with rocks, which render 
them inaccessible. In the interior part of the country 
the soil is poor, and with difficulty rendered produc- 
tive;' good vineyards, however, are to be found in 
many places.'' 

It was formerly inhabited by those lonians who 
are now settled on the coast of Asia. They were 
expelled by the Achfeans, when the latter were com- 
pelled to yield the kingdoms of Argos and Lacedae- 
mon' to the descendants of Hercules. 

When settled in their new abodes, the Achxans 
never interfered in the affairs of Greece, not even 
when Xerxes threatened it with universal slavery.' 
The Peloponnesi^n war forced them from that re- 
pose which constituted their happiness ; they united 
their forces sometimes with the Lacedsmoniaos,sand 
sometimes with the Athenians, whom they were al- 
ways most inclined to favour.'' On this occasion it 
was that AJcibiades, endeavouring to persuade the 

"Plut-in Aral, t. i. p. 1031. <>Paiuan. lib. 7. c, 26. p. 593. 
'Herodot.lib,l.c. 145. PaoEan. ibid. c. l.p. 522. ^Pausan. 
ibid. c. 6. p. 536. , " TTiucyd. lib. 2. c. 9. •> Thucyd. iib. 1. 
c. 111. Pausatt. lib. 7. c.6. p. 537. 
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people of Patne to exteod the walls of their town to 
tbe harbour, that the fleets of Atheos might be able 
to aaeist them, one of the assembly exclaimed : " If 
you follow this advice, the Athenians will at last 
■wallow you up." " That may be," answered Alci- 
biades, "but witii this difference, that the Athenians 
will beg;in with the feet, the Lacedosmoniaas with the 
head."' Tbe Acbsans have since contracted other 
alliances. Some years after our journey they sent 
two Uiousand men to the assistance of the Phocians,'' 
and their troops distii^uisbed themselves at the bat- 
tle ofChaeronea.' 

Pellene, a small town, as are all the towns in 
Acbaia," is built on the side of a hill of so irregular 
a form, that the two quarters of the town situate on 
the opposite sides of it have scarcely any commuui* 
cation/ Its harbour is at tbe distance of sixty 
stadia.* The dread of pirates formerly obliged the 
inhabitants of a district to unite and form settle- 
ments on eminences more or less remote from the sea. 
All tbe ancieut towns of Greece are so situate. 

As we left Pellene, we saw a temple of Bacchus, 
in which the nocturnal festival of the lamps is ma- 
nually celebrated; great numbers are lighted up, and 
wine is copiously distributed to the multitude." Op- 
posite to it is the sacred wood of Diana Conservatrix, 
into which none but the priests are allowed to enter. 

' Plut. in Alcib. t. i. p. 19S. ^ Diod. Stc. lib. 16. p. 436. 

1 Paiuan. lib. 7. cap. 6. p. 537. "Plut. in Arat. t. i. p. 1031. 
'^Pausu. lib. 7. c 36. p. 594. * About two leagues and a 
quarter. ° Pausan. lib. 7. c. 27. p. 595. 
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We next saw, in a iemple of Minerva, a sUtue of 
that goddess, of gold and ivory, of such besutiful 
workmanship that it is ascribed to Phidias.' 

We proceeded to ^Egira, about twelve stadia* 
distant from the sea. Whilst we were examining 
such objects as we esteemed deserving our curioaitjr, 
our conductors informed ua, that on a certain occa- 
tioD, the inhabitants, unableto oppose the Sicyonians 
who were come to attack them, collected a great 
number of goats, fastened lighted torches to their 
horns, and drove them forward during the night ; 
when the enemy, ima^nii^ them to be the allied 
troops of ^gira, immediately retreated.*) 

Further on we entered a grotto, in which is an 
oracle that employs chance to manifest futurity. 
■ Near to a statue of Hercules is a number of dice, 
marked in a particular manner on each side : four 
of these are promiscuously taken and rolled on a 
table, on which corresponding marks are traced, with 
their interpretation.' This oracle is esteemed as 
infallible, and is ae much frequented as ^e others. 

At some distance we visited the ruins of Helice, 
formerly situate twelve stadia from tibe sea,* * and 
demolished in our time by an earthijuake. These 
dreadful catastrophes happen most frequently in 
places adjoining to the sea,' and are generdly pre- 
ceded by terrifying symptoms. For several months 

P Pauun. lib. 7. c. 27- p. 594. * Almost hd( ■ league. 
1 Puuan. lib. 7. c 26. p. 591. ' Fausan. lib. 7. c. 25. p. 590. 
• Heraclid. ap. Stnib. lib. S. p. 98*. * Almost hidf ■ league, 
t Ariatot. Meteor, lib; 2. c. 8. t. i. p. 567. 
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the waters of heaven either deluge the earth, or 
withhold their beneficial effects; a dimoess obscured 
the splendor of the sun, or hifi disk appeani red, 
like a burning brasier ; impetuous winds ravage the 
country ; streams of tire are seen to shoot in the 
. air ; and other portentous phenomena too surely 
presage some tremendous disaster." 

After the calamity of Helice, various prodigies 
were recollected by which it had been portended. 
The isle of Delos had shook, and an immense co- 
lumn of fire had risen to the skies.' Be this as it 
may, a very short time before the battle of Leuctra/* 
in winter, and during the night,* a north wind 
blowing from one quarter, and a southerly wind 
from the other," the city, afler violent and repeated 
shocks, which continued till day-break, was totally 
destroyed, and swallowed up by the sea, which had 
overflowed its boundaries.'' The inundation was so 
great as to rise above the tops of the trees in a wood 
consecrated to Neptune. By degrees the waters 
partially subsided; hut they still cover the ruins of 
Helice, leaving only a few trifling vestiges exposed 
to view.*" All the inhabitants perished ; and at- 



" Paiuan. lib. 7. c. 24. p. 585. ■ Calistb. ap. Senec. QuKst. 
Nat. lib. 6. c. i6. J Polyb. lib. 2. p. 128. Strab. lib. S. p. 3S4. 
* Near the end of the year 373, or the beginning of the year 
372 before Christ. 'Heracl.ap. Strab. lib. 8. p. 384. Difld. 
Sic. Jib. 15. p. 363. " Aristot. iWeleor. lib. 2. c. 8. t. i. p. 570. 
*■ De Mundo ap. Aristot. c. 4. t. i. p. 608. Diod. Sic. lib. ] 5. p. 
364. Pauun. Ub. 7. c. 24. p. 587. <= Fausan. lib. 7. c. 24. p. 
SS2. Plin. IU>. 2. C 92. t. i. p. J 15. 
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tempts were made in vain to recovec their bodies, 
and bestow od tbem tbe rites of sepulture.*' 

The shocks of this earthquake, it is said, were not 
felt in the city of j£gium% which is only at the dis- 
tance offortjstadia.from Helice/t but their direc- 
tion was toward the other side ; . and in the town of 
Bura,scarce1ymore distant from Ueltce than .^gium, 
walls, houses, temples, statues, men, and animals, 
were all destroyed or crushed. The citiz^is who 
were absent, built, ontbeir return, the modern towns. 
To Helice has succeeded a smalt town, where we 
took a boat, more closely to inspect some ruins scat- 
tered on the shore. Our guides made a circuit, to 
avoid striking on a Neptune of brass, which is on a 
level with the water, and still standing on its base.** 

After the destruction of Helice, ^gium took pos- 
session of its territory, aodbecame the principal city 
of Achaia. Here tbe states of the provinceare con- 
vened,' and assemble inawood consecrated to Jupiter, 
near the temple of that god, and on the sea shore." 

Achaia, from the earliest times, was divided into 
twelve cities, each comprising seven or eight towns, 
within its district.' All have tbe privilege of sending 
deputies to the ordinary assembly, which is held at 
the b^inning of their year, . or towards the middle 

<> Heracl. ap. Strab. lib. 8. p. 385. ' Senect. Quest. Nat 
lib. 6. c. 25. ' Pausan. ibid. p. 565. t One league and a 
half. E Pausan. lib 7. c. 25. p. 590. " Eratosth. ap. Strab. 
lib. 8. p. 38*. '• Polyb. lib. 5. p. 350. Liv. lib. 28. c. ?. lib. 
38. c. 30. Pausan. lib. 7. c. Zi. p. 585. >' Strab. ibid. p. 385 
et 387. Pausan. ibid, page 584. ' Herodot. lib. 1. cap. 145. 
Polyb.Ub.2. p. 128. StrsI). ibid: p. 3S7 et 386. . 
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of die Bpriog.'" Hiere such reg;ulatioDs are maAe 
as circumstancei maj require : rat^ststtes u-e no- 
nuDSted to carry tbem into executioo, and iovested 
likewiw with the power of convokiug an extraor- 
dioary asiembly, ip case of war, or the neceni^ «f 
deliberating on ao alliance.' 

The goTemment goes forward, if I nuy use the 
exprenioD, by it* own motioD. It is a democracy, 
which Dwei iti origin and continuance to peculiar 
circumataocef. The country being poor, without 
commerce^ and almoit without industry, ite inhabit- 
aula peaceaiily enjoy the liberty and equality afforded 
them by a wiie legislation. As no ambitious and 
turbulent spirits have arisen amongst tbem," they 
are strangers to the desire of conquests ; and as they 
have little connection with corrupt nations, they 
never employ fraud or falsehood, even against their 
enemies :' as all their cities, in fine, have the same 
laws and the same oflfices of magistracy, they form 
only one body and one state, and the harmony that 
reigns amongst them pervade* every class of citizens/ 
The excellence of tiieir constitution and the probiiy 
of their magistrates are so universally admitted, that 
the Greek citici of Italy, wearied with their dissen- 
sions, have been known to addren themselves to this 
people to become their arbitrators, and some of them 
even formed a umilar confederation. Nay, it is not 
long since the Lacedsmoniana and Thebans, mu- 

- Pol^b. lib. 4. p. 305; ]ib. 3. p. 350. Strab. ibid. p. 385. 
■ Poljrb. Excerpt. Legal, page 855. " Polyb. lib. !f. page 125. 
r Id. lib. 13. p. 672. ^ Jiwtin. Ub. 34. c. 1- 
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tuallj didmiog the victory at Leuctra, referred this 
dispute, in which their honour was so materially 
interested/ and which demanded the moit impartial 
decision, to the determination of the Achteans. 

We frequently saw children oo the shore throw- 
ing pebbles with their dings— a favourite exercise 
of this people, in which they are so skilfut that, 
by placing the lead in a particular manner in the 
ttrsp, they can hit the object at which they aim 
with the most surprising exactneu.* 

Id our way to Pairs we pasted through several 
cities and towns, for Achaia is extremely populous.* 
At Pharffi we saw, in the forum, thirty square stones, 
which are worshipped as deities, but the names of 
which I have forgotten." Near these stones is a 
Mercury, terminating in a sheath, and with a long 
beard, opposite to a statue of Vesta, surrounded by 
a range of bronze lamps. We were told that this 
Mercury delivered oracles, and that to obtain an 
answer it was only necessary to whisper a few words 
in the ear of the statue. At this moment a peasant 
came to consult it : be was first to offer incense to 
the goddeas, then pour oil into the lamps and li^ixi 
them, deposit a small piece of money on the altar, 
approach the Mercury, interrogate it in a whisper, 
quit the place keeping hii ears shut, and afterwards 
observe the first words he should hear, which were 



' Polyb. lib. 2. p, 126. Strab. lib. 8. p. 58*. ' Ut. lib. M. 
cap. 29. ' Strab. itnd. page 386. " Pwuan. lib. 7. cap. 22. 
p. 679. 
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to be the solution of his doubts.' The people 
thronged after him, and we returned to our lodgings. 
Before we arrived at Patrs, we turned into a 
delightful wood, where several j'oung people were 
exercbing tbeaiBelves in running.^ In one of the 
allejs we n;iet a child of twelve or tbirteen years of 
.age, dressed in a handsome robe, and crowned with 
ears of corn. When we asked, he answered : This is 
the festival of Bacchus JEsymneteB, for by that 
name he is called ; all the children of the town 
repair to the banks of the Milichus. Thence we 
shall go in procession to the temple of Diana, which 
you see before you ; we shall lay this crown at the 
feet of the goddess; and, after washing in the 
stream, we shall take another crown of ivy, and go 
to the temple of Bacchus, which is beyond the 
former. I asked him what was the meaning of the 
crown of ears of corn. — In this manner we were 
dressed whenweweresacriBcedoD the shrineof Diana. 
— What ! was it the practice to sacrifice you ? — 
You are then unacquainted with the history of the 
handsome Metanippus and the beautiful ComethOj 
the priestess of the goddess ? I will tell it you. 

They mutually loved so affectionately, that it 
■seemed impossible for either to live without th« 
other. At length they asked their parents' leave to 
marry, and they cruelly refused them. Some time 
after there happened a great famine and sickness in 
the country. The oracle was consulted, and an- 

» PauMB. lib. 7. c. 22. p. 579. » Id, ibid, c 21. p. 577. 
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swered, that Diana was incensed that Menalipnus 
and Coraetho should have married in her very 
temple, on the night of the festival, and that, to 
appease her, a boj and a girl of the greatest beautj 
must be annually sacrificed. The oracle afterwards 
promised us that this barbarous custom should cease 
when a stranger should bring hitlier acertain statue 
of Bacchus. At length he came, the statue was 
placed in that temple, and the procession and cere- 
monies I have been telling you of were substituted 
for the sacriflce. Adieu, stranger.' 

This narrative, which was confirmed to us by well- 
informed persons, astonished us the less, as for a long 
time men could imagine no better means of averting 
the divine vengeance than by shedding human blood, 
and especially that of a young virgin, on the sacred 
altars. The reasoning which induced them to this ■ 
practice was the natural consequence of the abomi- 
nable principle, that the gods are more attentive to 
thevalueofihe offerings than the intentions of those 
who present them. This fatal error once admitted 
menwould first offer the mostvaluable productions of 
the earth, and the choicest victims : and as the blood 
of men is more precious than that of animals, they at 
length proceeded to shed that of a vii|;in, who united 
youth, beauty, birth, and all the advantages vbich 
they themselves held in the highest estimation. . 

After examining the monuments of Patne, and of 
another town named Dyme, we crossed the Larissus, 
and entered into Elis. 

' Pausan. lib. 7. c. 19. p. 571. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Tour of Elu* — The Olympic Gama, 

Elis is a Bmall country, the coasts of which are 
washed fay the Ionian sea, and which is divided into 
three valleys. In that to the north is the city of 
Elis, situate on the Peneus, a river of the same 
name, but less considerable than that of Thessaty : 
the middle valley is remarkable for the temple of 
Jupiter, near the river Alpbeua ; and the last of the 
three is named Triphylia. 

The inhabitants of this country long eqjoyed the 
most undisturbed traoquillity. All the states of 
Greece concurred to consider them as consecrated to 
Jupiter, and carried their respect so far that foreign 
troops laid down their arms on entering the country, 
nor took them up again but at their departure*. At 
present they rarely enjoy the benefits of this exemp- 
tion ; yet, notwithstanding the occasional wars to 
which they have been exposed in later times, and in 
despiteofthedissensionswhich still fermentincertain 
cities, Elis is the most plentiful and best peopled dis- 
trict of Peloponnesus.'' Its plains, whicharegeDerally 
fertile,* are covered with laborious slaves; and agri- 
culture flourishes, becausethe government bestows on 

• See the nap of Elii. ■ Strab. lib. 8. p. 368. " Polyb. 
lib.4.p.936. =fitnib.b'b.8.p.344. Pau»an.lib.5.p.38l. 
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tbe industrious rustics the att«ntion merited by these 
useful citizens. Tribunals are established amongst 
them to judge tbeir causes in the last instance ; nor 
are they obliged to interrupt their labours, and re- 
pair to the cities to solicit an iniquitous or tardy 
senteoce. Many rich families spend their lives peace* 
^ly in the country, and I myself saw some in the 
vicinity of Elisi, not one of whom, for two or three 
generations, bad once entered the capital.'' 

After the monarchical government was abolished, 
the cities associated in a federal league ; but that of 
Slis, more powerful than the rest, has insensibly 
brought them under sulfjection/ leaving them only 
tbe shadow of liberty. T<^;ether they form eight 
tribes,' governed by a body of ninety senaton, who 
hold their places for life, and by their influence fill 
Bp vacancies at tbeir pleasure: hence it is that au- 
thority resides only in a very few persons, and that 
an oligarchy has been introduced within an ol»* 
guchy, which is one of the destructiTe vices of this 
governmcDt.! Attempts have, therefore, recently 
been made to cstaUish a democracy ." 

Tbe city of EUis is bat modern ; it was formed, 
like many of the Grecian cities, and especially these 
ef the PelopooDesus, by the naion of aereral 1»»> 
kts :' for ia tbe ages of igBorauce mea dwdt in opMi 



' P(Jyb. lib. 4. p. 3S6. • Herodot, lib. ♦. c 148. Thucyd. 
A. 5. c. 9U ^Pwmm. lib. 5. p. 397. ■ AriMoC «k Re^. 
lib. 5. c. 6. U ii. p. 394. ^ Xen. Hiit. Gmc Kb. 7. p. 895. 
> Strab. lib. 8. p. 336. Diod.Sic.lib.li.p. 40. 
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and exposed villages ; in more eoligbtened times 
tbey shut themselves up in fortified towos. 

On our arrival we met a processioa in its way to 
the temple of Minerva, and that made part of a 
ceremoDj in which the youth of Elis contended for 
the prize of beauty. The victors were led in tri- 
umph : the first, with his bead bound with ribands, 
bore the weapons to be consecrated to the goddess; 
the second conducted the victim ; and the third car- 
ried the other offerings." 

I have oAen seen similar contests in Greece, for 
the youDg men, as well as for the women and girls. 
Even among distant nations I have seen women 
admitted to public competitions, with this difierence, 
however, that the Greeks decree the prize to the most 
beautiful, and the barbarians to the most virtuous.*^ 

The city is ornamented with temples,*" sumptuous 
edifices, and a number of statues, some of which are 
by the hand of Phidias. Among the latter we saw se- 
veral which displayed the judgment no less than the 
skill of the artist ; such is the group of the Graces in 
the temple dedicated to them. They are habited in a 
light and brilliant drapery ; the Brst holds a myrtle 
branch in honour of Venus ; the second a rosei to de- 
note the spring; and the third a die, the symbol of in- 
&nt sports : and that nothing may be wanting to 
complete the charms of this composition, the figure 



* Athen. lib. 13. c. 2. p. 565. Theophr. ap. eund. p. I 
' Theophr. ap. eimd. p. 609 et 610. ■" Pausao. lib. 6. c. 
p. 511. 
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of Love is placed on the game pedestal with the 
Graces." 

Nothing contributes, so much to the celebrity of 
this province as the Olympic games, celebrated every 
fourth year in honour of Jupiter. Each city in 
Greece has its festivals, 'which assemble all the inha- 
bitants ; for grand solemnities unite idl Uie Grecian 
states ; these are the Pythian or Delphic games, the 
Isthmian or Corinthian, the Nemean, and the Olym- 
pic. I have spoken of the first io my journey through 
Phocis ; I shall now give some account of the latter : 
the others I shall pass over in silence, as they exhi- 
bit nearly the sune spectacle. 

The Olympic games, instituted by Hercules, were, 
tt&xx having been long discontinued, revived by the 
advice of the celebrated Lycurgus, and by the atten- 
tion of Iphitus, sovereign of a district of Elis." One 
hundred and eight years after, the name of the per- 
son who had gained the prize in the course of the 
stadium was inscribed, for the first time, in the public 
roister of the Eleans ; f he was called Choreebus. 
This practice was continued ; and hence that series 
of victors, whose names, indicating the diflerent 
Olympiads, form so many fixed periods in chrono- 
logy. The games were about to be celebrated, for 
the one hundred and sixth time, when we arrived at 
Elis.* 



■ P«u»an. lib. 6. c. 24- p. 514. <> ArUtot. ap. Hut in Ly- 
«iirg. t. i. p. 39. PFreret. Defens. de la Chronol. p. 162. 
• 111 the summer of the year 356 before Chrut 
VOL. III. X 
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All tbe inhabitants of Elis were preparing for this 
august solemnity. The decree which prohibits all 
hostilities had already beep proclaimed.*! Troops 
who should enter at this time into this sacred terri- 
tory ' would be condemned to pay a penalty of two 
minffi* for each soldier.* 

The direction of the Olympic games bas been in 
the possession of the Eleaos for four centuries, and 
they have broughtthem to tbe utmost degree of per- 
fection^ sometimes by introducing new species of 
contests, and sometimes by suppressing such as did 
not answer the .expectations of the assembly.' It is 
their province to prevent clandestine practices and 
intrigues, to take care that the decisions be equitable, 
and that no natives of foreign nations," nor even of 
the Greek cities which have' violated the laws esta- 
blished to maintain order during tbe festivals, be ad- 
mitted to enter tbe lists as candidates. They have so 
high an idea of these ordinances, that they formerly 
sent deputies into Egypt, to enquire of the sages of 
that .nation whether they could surest any neces- 
sary regulation which tbey had omitted. You have 
forgotten one essential article, replied the latter: 
since the judges are Eleans, the Eleans should be ex- 
cluded from the competition.' Notwithstanding this 
answer, they are admitted, and many of them have 

^ .^chin. de Falk Leg. p. 397. Pausan. lib. 5. c. 20. p. 427. 
' Diod. Sic. lib. 14. p. 248. ■ 1 SO livreE. (?/. 10s. sterling.) 

' Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 49. ' Pauean. lib. 5. c. 8. p. 394. " He- 
rodofc lib. 5. c. 22. ' Thucyd. lib. S- c. 49. Pausan. ibid, 
c 21. p. 431. y Herodot. lib. 2, c l60, Diod. Sic. lib. 1. 
p. 85. 
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gained the prize, nor has the integritj of the judges 
been ever questioned : ' it is true, indeed, that to pre- 
vent such a suspicion, the athlets are permitted to 
appeal' to the senate of Oljmpia from the decree 
which deprives them of the crown.* 

At each Olympiad the judges or presidents of the 
g^es are drawn by lot,'' and are eight in number, 
one being taken from each tribe." Tbej aMemble at 
Elis, previous to the celebration of the games, and for 
the space often months carefully study all the par- 
ticulars of the duties they have to discharge ; in these 
they are instructed by the magistrates, whose office 
it is to declare and explain the ordinances I have 
mentioned.^ That they may join experience to pre- 
cepts, they exercise, during the same interval, the 
athlete who come to have their names enrolled ' ias 
candidates for the prizes of the course, and most of 
the pedestrian combats.' Several of these athlets 
were accompanied by their relations and friends, and 
especially by the masters by whom they bad been 
taught; the desire of glory sparkled in their eyes, 
and the inhabitants of Elis seemed transported with 
the liveliest joy. I should have been surprised at the 
importance Uiey annex to the celebration of fheir 
games, were I not acquainted with the ardour of the 
Greeks for public exhibitions, and the real utility 
which the Eleans derive from this solemnity. 

* Dion. CtuyiMt. iQ Rhod. p. 344. ■ Pausan. lib. 6- c, S. 

p. 458. <> Fhilogtr. \^t. Apoll. Ub. 3. c. 30. pr 121 . ' Paiuan. 

lib. 5. G. 9. p. S97- * id. lib. 6. c. 24. p. 5H. * ^Escliin. 

'EfAn.ll.p.2li. • Pausan, ibid.p.Sl3. 

X Q 
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After having viewed every thing interesting in the 
citj of Elis, and in C)'llene,: which serves it for a 
harbour, and is distant on); one hundred and twenty 
stadia,^ * we departed for Olympia, to which there 
are two roads ; one by the plain, three hundred sta- 
dia in length;"* f and the other by the mountains and 
the little town of Alesium, where a considerable fair 
is held every month.' We made choice of the former, 
which traverses a fertile and well cultivated country, 
watered by various rivers, and, after taking a view 
of Dyspootium and Letrines, as we passed," we ar- 
rived at Olympia. 

This city, known likewise by the name of Pisa,' 
is situate on the right bank of the Alpheus, at the 
foot of an eminence called the Mount of Saturn. 
The Alpheus has its sourcein Arcadia.*" It alter- 
nately appears and disappears," and after receiving 
thewatersofseTeralrivers,''falls into the adjoining sea.** 

Within the Altis, which is a sacred wood' of 
great extent, surrounded with walb,' are the temple 
of Jupiter and that of Juoo, the senate-house, the 
theatre,' and many other beautiful edifices, as also 
an innumerable multitude of statues. 

I Pausan. lib. 6. c. 36. p. 518. * Abaut four leagues and a 

half. >> Strab. lib. 8. p. i67. Pausan. lib. 6. c. 32. p. 510. 
f Eleven le^ues and about one-third. ' Strab. ibid. p. S4I . 

'Xenopii. Hist. Grsc-Iib. 3.p.491, Strab. ibid. p. 9S7- Pausan. 
ibid. p. 510. ■ Herodot. lib. 2. c. 7- Pit)d. Olymp. 2, 3, 8, &c. 
Steph. in OAi.,»«-. Ptolem. p. 101. ^ PaUBan.lib.5. c. 7.p-390. 
» Id. lib. B. c. 54. p. 709. " Id. ibid. Strab. lib. 8. p. 844. 
V Strab. ibid. p. 343. i Pind. Olynip, 8. v. 13. Schol. ibid. 

Pauean. lib. 5. c. 10. p. 397- ' Pausan. ibid. p. 441. et 443- 

■ Xenoph. Mist. Grtec: lib. 7. p. 639. 
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The temple of Jupiter was built in the last cen> 
tury, with the spoils taken by the Eleans from cer- 
tain states which had revolted from their obedience;' 
it is of the Doric order, surrounded with columns, 
and constructed with a stone brought from thc.ad- 
joining quarries^ which, though much lighter than 
Parian marble^ is equallj shining and hard.° It 
is sixty-eight feet high, two hundred and thirty - 
long, and ninety-Bve broad.* 

This edifice was built by an able architect, named 
Libon. Two sculptors, of equal skill, enriched 
the pediments of the principal front with learned 
and elegant ornaments. lu one of these pedi- 
ments, amidst a great number of figures, we see 
(Enomaus and Pelops ready to dispute, in presence 
of Jupiter, the prize of the race ; in the other, the 
battle of the Centaurs and the Lapitbie.' The gate 
by which it is entered is of brass, as is that on the 
opposite side. On both are sculptured a part of the 
labours of Hercules.*' The roof is covered with 
pieces of marble cut in the shape of tiles. On the 
summit of each pediment is a statue of. Victory of 
gilt brass, and at each angle alai^ vase of the.«ame 
metal also gilt. 

The temple is divided by columns into three aisles 
or porticos,' which, as well as.the vestibule, contain 
a number of offerings consecrated by piety and gra- 

> Paiuan. lib. 5. p. S97. " Id. ibid. p. 398. Plin. lib. 36. 
c.l7-t.ii.p.747. * The height about 64 French feet, the 
length 2I7> thewidth 90 (or68,231,96 feet Englidi.) * Id. 

ibid. c. 10. p. 899. y Id. ibid. p. 40. * Id. ibid. 
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tUude ;' but the eje, overlooking these objects, is 
rapidly attracted to the statue and throne of Jupiter. 
Thismaster-pieceof Phidias, and of the art of sculp- 
ture, at the first glance fills the spectator with an 
admiration which can onlj be increased by a closer 
examiuatioD. 

. The figure of Jupiter is of gold and ivory, and, 
diough seated, rises almost to the ceiling of the tem- 
ple.* In his right hand he holds a Victory, likewise 
of gold and ivory ; in his left, a sceptre of beautiful 
workmanship, enriched with various species of me- 
tals, with an eagle on the top of it.' The buskins are 
of gold, as is the mantle, on which are engraven 
figures of animals, and flowers, particularly the lily.** 

The throne is supported by four feet, as well as 
by intermediate columns of the same height. The 
richest materials, the noblest arts, have all con- 
curred in the embellishment of this throne. It is 
resplendent with gold, ivory, ebony, and precious 
stones, and is decorated in every part with paintings 
and basso-relievos. 

Four of these basso-relievos adorn the front of 
each of the fore-feet The highest represents four 
Victories in the attitude of women dancing;, the 
second. Sphinxes, carrying away the children of the 
Thdaans; the third, Apollo and Diana piercing 
W^lh their dorts the children of Niobe; and iu the 
last axe two other figures of Victory. 

■ Pausan. Ub. 5. c. la p. 405. Strab. lib. S. p. 353. 
>' Str^. ibid. < Pautan, lib. 5. c. II. p. 400. Plin. lib. 34-. 
c. 8. t. ii, p. 61.8. ' FauMD. ibid. p. 401. 
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Phidias faBs Dot left the smallest intervals without 
aa oraament On the four beams which bind the 
feet of the throne, I enumerated no less than thirty- 
seven figures, some representing wrestlers, others the 
combat of Hercules with the Amazons.* Over the 
head of Jupiter, on the upper part of the throne, we 
see OD one side the three Graces, whom he had by 
Eurynome, and the three Seasons, whom he had by 
Theinis.' On the footstool, as also on the base or 
estrade which sustains this enormous mass, are 
other basso-relievos ; most of them executed in gold, 
and representing the deities of Olympus. ' At the 
feet of Jupiter is this inscription 'S I am the work of 
Phidias Ihe Athenian, the ion of Chni-mides. Besides 
his own name, the arti^,'to' perpetuate the memory 
and beauty of a young man aamed Pantarces,E has 
engraved bid name on one of the figures of Jupiter.* 

It is not po^ible to approach the throne so near 
as the cnrioud observer might wish. He is stopped 
at a certain distance by a balustrade, which eucdm- 
passes it on every side,** and is ornamented with Ex- 
cellent paintings by Pannsenus, a pupil and relation 
of Phidias, who jointly with Colotes, another scholar 
of this great man, was emplctyed to ejcecute some of 

• See note KX. at the end of the volume. • Pausan. 
Mb.S.c ll.p.402. Hewod. Deor. Gener. V. 900. fPauian. 

ibid, c 10. p. 397. ■ Clem. Aiex. Cohort, p. Vj'. ' This 

inscripUon was : Panlarces is beauliful. Had this been imputed 
as a crime to Phidias, he might have justified himself by alleging, 
that it was meant to be applied to Jupiter < the word Pantarcet 
reallj signifyiDg he tvAo iuffica/or alt. " Pausan. lib.5. c.11. 
p. 101. 
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the priDcipal parts of this stupebdous work.' It is 
said that, after it was completed, Phidias took off 
the veil which covered it, consulted the public taste^ 
and corrected his performaoce bj the opinion of the 
multitude.^ 

The spectator can never sufficiently admire the 
grandeur of the design, the richness of the materiab, 
the excellence of the workmanship, andhappy conso- 
nance of all its parts ; but he ii still more astonished 
at the sublime expression' which the genius of the ar- 
tist has given to the head and countenance. In it 
the divine nature is imagined with all the majesty of 
power, all the profundityofwisdom, and all themild- 
ness of clemency. Heretofore artists had represented 
the sovereign of the gods only with ordinary features* 
devoid of elevation, and marked by no distinctive 
character : Phidias was the first who, if I may use the 
expression, attended to the divine majesty, and added 
a new motive to the veneration of nations, by exhi- 
hiting to their senses what they had before adored.' 
Fromwhat sourc« had he derived these exalted ideasP 
Poets would say that he bad ascended into heaven, or 
that the god had come down upon earth," but he 
himself gave a simpler and a nobler answer to those 
who put to him this question :" he quoted the verses 

1 I^uaan. Ub. 5. c. 1 1 . p. 403. Strab. lib. 8. p. 354. Plin. 
lib. 84. c 8. t. ii. p. 657 ; lib. 35. c. 8. p. 689. * Lacian. pro 
Imag. C. 14. t. ii. p. 492. ■ Quintil. InM. Orat, lib. 12. c. la 

p. 744. IJT.lib.45. c. 28. -Anthol. lib. 4. c. 6. p. 301. 
■ Strab. lib. 8. p. S54. Hut. in ^Ernil. t. i. p. 270. VaJec. Max. 
lib. 3. c, 7. 
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of Homer in which that poet says that a look of 
Jupiter suffices to shake Olympus." These verses, 
by awakening in' the soul of Phidias the image of 
the truly beautiful/ of that ideal beauty which is 
discmrerable only by the mau of genius/ produced 
the Jupiter of Olympia ; and whatever may hie the 
fate of the predomiaaut religion of Greece, the 
Olympian Jupiter will always remain a model for 
artists who shall wish worthily to represent the 
Supreme Being. 

The Eleans knew the value of this admirable per- 
formance, and stilt point out to strangers the work- 
shop of Pbidias.4 They have eictended their boun^ 
to the descendants of this g^reat artist, luid confided 
to them the care of maintaining the statue ia all its 
spleudour.' As the tempile and its precinct are si- 
tuate in a marshy ground, one of the methods em- 
ployed to protect the ivory against humidity is by 
frequently pouring oil around the foot of the throne, 
oa a part of the pavement appropriated for the 
purpose.' 

From the temple of Jupiter we proceeded to that 
of Juno,' which is likewise of the Doric order, and 
surrounded with columns, but much more ancient 
than the former. Most of the statues we see there, 
whether of gold, or ivory, exhibit the rudeness of 
an infant art, thot^h their antiquity does not exceed 
three hundred years. We were shewn the cofier of 
Cypselus," in which that prince, whoaflerwards made 

°Hoaier. Iliad, lib. i.v.530. p Cicer.Orat. c.2. t, i. p.421. 
1 Pausan. lib. 5. c. 15. p. 413. ' Id. ibid. p. 112. • Id. ibid, 
c. II. p. 403. ' Id. ibid. c. )7. p. 418. " Id. ibid. p. 419. 
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litmself master of Corintfa, was shut up from bis teD- 
derest iDfancy by his mother, to coaceal him from the 
researches of the enemies of his family. It is of 
cedar ; the lid and the four sides are adorned with 
basso-relievos, some of them executed in the wood 
itself, the otiiers in ivory and gold ; they represent 
battles, games, and other subjects relative to the he- 
roic ages, and are accompanied with inscriptions in 
ancient characters. We examined with pleasure ' 
the minute parts of this work, as they exhibited this 
lude state of the arts in Greece three centuries ago. 

Near this temple games are celebrated,' over 
which preside sixteen women, selected from the eight 
tribes of the Eleans, and respectable for their virtue < 
ss well as birth. It is their duty to maintain two 
ehorusses to sing hymns in honour of Juno, to em- 
broider the superb veil which is displayed on the day 
of the festival, and to decree the prize of running to 
the girls oif Elis. As soon as the signal is given, 
these youthful competitors dart into the course, aX- 
most half naked, and with their hair floating on their 
shoulders; the heroine who gains the victory receives 
an olive crown, and the still more flattering permis- 
sion of placing her portrait in the temple of Juno. 

On leaving this temple, we visited the avenues 
of the sacred precinct. Through the plane and 
olive trees, which shade this space,' ' we beheld on 
all sides columns, trophies, triumphal cars, statues 

" Pausan. lib. 5. c. 16. p. ii7- ^ Id. ibid. c. 16. page 450- 
Fbleg. de Olymp. in Thes. Antiq. Grtec. t. ix. p. 1295. 
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without number, io brass and marble, some of the 
gods, and others of the Tictors ;' for this temple of 
glorj is open only to those who have a cla^m to 
immortality. 
' Several of these statues rest against columns, or 
are placed on pedestals, and all of them are accompa< 
nied with inscriptions specifying thecDotives of their 
consecration. We saw more than forty statues of 
Jupiter by different hands, the offerings of nations oi 
individuals,sometwenty-sevenfeet in hei^t.' Those 
of the athletic are extremely numerous ; they have 
been placed here either by themselves,'* their native 
cities," or by nations of whom they had merited well.' 
These monuments, which have greatly multiplied 
in four centuries, present, as it were, those who have 
obtained them to the admiration of posterity. They 
are exposed every fourth year to the view of an in- 
credible concourse of spectators from all countries, 
who repair hither to witness the glory of the victors, 
to hear the recital of their combats, and with trans- 
port to point out to each other such as they are 
proud to rack in the number of their fellow-citizens. 
What happiness for humanity were such a sanctuary 
open only to virtuous men ! No, I mistake ; it 
would soon he violated by intrigue and hypocrisy, 
to which the applause and veneration of the people 
is infinitely more necessu-y than to virtue. 
Whilst we were admiring these works of sculp- 

' Pausan. lib. 5. c. 21. p. 429. * Id. ibid. c. 21. p. 440. 
>> Id. lib. 6. p. 497- ' Id. ibid. p. 493. ' Id. ibid. p. 480 
et492. 
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ture, and obserTiag the progress and last efforts of 
this art, our guides amused us with long narratioos, 
and gave us many anecdotes of the persons whose 
resemblance we had before us. After directing our 
atteatioQ to two brazen carb, in one of which was 
GeloD, king of Syracuse, and in the other Hieron, 
his brother and successor :* Near Gelon, added 
they, you see the statue of Cleomedes. This atbleta, 
having uafortuoately slain bis adversary ia wrest- 
ling, the judges, by way of punishment, withheld 
from him the crown, which had such an effect oo 
him that be became insane. Some time after, he 
entered a bouse appropriated to the education of 
youth, seized a column wbicb supported the roof, 
and overturned it. Near sixty children perished 
under the ruins uf the building/ 

There is the statue of another atbleta, named 
Timantbes. In his old age be continued daily to 
exercise himself with his bow ; but being obliged to 
suspend this exercise during a journey, be found bis 
strength so diminished at his return as to be unable 
to resume it ; on which he prepared his own funeral 
pile, and threw himself into the flames.^ 

That mare, of which you see the figure, was sur- 
named the Wind, on account of berwonderful speed. 
One day, when she was running in the course, Phi- 
lotas, who rode her, happened to fall ; but she 
continued the race, doubled the pillar, and stopped 



' Pausan. lib. 6. cap. 9. p. 427 ; c. 12. p. 179- 
;. 9. p. 47*. i Id. ibid. c. 8. p. +71 ■ 
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when she came to the judges, who decreed the - 
crown to her master, and permitted faim to be re- 
presented here with the partner of his victory.'* 

This wrestler was named Glaucus. When young 
and employed in tilling the ground, his father per- 
ceived with astonishment that, to drive in the 
ploughshare, which had got loose, he made use of 
his hand as he would of a hammer. This suggested 
to him the idea of bringiog him here, where he pro- 
posed him for the combat of the cestus. Glaucus 
being pressed by an antagonist who alternately em- 
ployed address and strength, was on the point of 
yieldiogthe contest, when his father called out to him: 
Strike, son, as you did on the plough ! on which the 
youth' redoubled hisblowsandwaaproclaimedvictor. 

The next is the statue of Theagenes, who, at the 
different games of Greece, it is said, obtained the 
prize twelve hundred times, at running, wrestling, 
and other exercises.^ After his death, the statue 
erected to him by the city of Thasos, his native coun- 
try, still excited the jealousy of a rival of Theagenes; 
every eight he came to satiate his vengeance on the 
brass, and so shook it by his repeated blows, that he 
threw it down, and was crushed under it : the statue 
was brought to a regular trial, and thrown into the 
sea. TbecityofThasosbeingafterwardsafflictedwith 
a famine, the oracle was consulted ; which replied, 
that they had neglected the memory of Theagenes.' 

>> PausaD. lib. 6. cap. 13. p. 184. ' Id. ibid. c. 13. p. 475. 
" Flut. de Reip. Ger. Preecept t. ii. p.811. Pausao. ibid, c. II. 
p. 477. 'Id. ibid. c.U. p. 479. 
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Divine honours were consequently decreed to faint, 
after they bad recovered the statue from the water, 
and replaced it on its base.* , 

That other athleta bore his statue on his shoulders, 
uid conveyed it to this place. He was the celebrated 
Milo, the same who in a war between the inhabitants 
of CrotoD, his native country, and the Sybarites, w^ 
placed at the head of the troops, and gained a signal 
victory. He appeared in the battle with a club, and 
the other insignia of Hercules, recalling that hero to 
the memory of the combatants by his appearance." 
He often triumphed at our games aodthose of Delphi, 
and made frequent trials of his prodigious strength. 
Sometimes he placed himself on a quoit with oil 
poured on it to render it more slippery, and the most 
violent shocks were unable to stir him :" at other 
times be would hold a pomegranate, and, without 
crushing it, keep his hand so close, that the most vi- 
gorous athletae tried in vain to wrest it from him, by 
forcing open his fingers; — but bis mistress made him 
quit his bold." It is likewise told of him, that he 
made, the circuit of the stadium with an ox on his 
shoulders ■/ that being one day in a house with some 
disciples of Pythagoras, he saved their lives by sus- 
taining the columnwfaich supported the roof, and was 
on the point of falling :'' and that in his old age be . 

■ * The worship of Tlieagenes afterwards became more cxteri- 
Mve ; recourse was had to him more especially in sickness (Pau- 
sao. ibid.). "■ Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 77- " I'ausan, lib. 6. c. 14. 
p. 486. ° MVitm. Var. Hist. lib. 2. cap.,2+. >■ Allien, lib. 10. 
p. 4.12. 1 Strab. lib. 6. p. 263. 
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becametbe prey of wild beasts, hisbandsbeiDgcaught 
ID the trunk of a tree, which had been partlj split by 
wedges, while he attempted completely to divide it/ 

We DCKt saw some columns, on which were en- 
graven treaties of allianpe between different states of 
Greece :' they were deposited here that they might 
be held more sacred. But all these treaties have 
been violated, with the oaths by which they were 
confirmed ; and the remaining columns do but tes- 
tify the melancholy truth, that polished nations 
never are less sincere than when they engage to live 
in peace with each other. 

To the north of the temple of Juno, at the foot 
of Mount Saturn,' is a causeway which extends as 
lar as the course, on which several Greek states and 
foreign nations have er^ted edifices) known by the 
name of treasuries. Similar repositories are seen at 
Delptii, but they are filled with precious offerings, 
whilst those of Olympia contain nothing but statues 
and monuments in a bad taste, or of little valu& 
When we inquired the reason of this difference, one 
of the guides answered : We have an oracle, it is 
true, but it is in no great credit, and will soon pos- 
sibly be silent" Two or three predictions, justified 
by the event, have procured to that of Delphi the 
confidence of a few sovereigns, and the example of 
their liberality has been followed by all nations. 

In the mean time the people were thronging to 

' Pmuaa. lib. 6. c. 14. p. 487- ■ Id. lib. 5. c. 12, p. 407- 
*■ Id. lib. 6. cap. 19. p. 497. " XeD. Hist. Gnec. lib. 4. p. 533. 
Strab. lib. 8. p. 353. 
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Olympia.' By sea aod laod, from all parts of 
Greece, aod from the most distant countries, multi- 
tudes were basteniog to be present at these festivals, 
which in celebrity infinitely surpass all other so- 
lemnities, notwilbstaoding they are destitute of a 
charm which would render them more brilliant. 
Women are not admitted to them, on account, doubt- 
lesSfOfthe nudity of the athletae. The law excluding 
them is so severe, that every female who dares to 
violate it is thrown from the summit of a lockJ 
Yet the priestesses of a'temple- have an appointed 
place,' and may be present at certain exercises. 

The first day of the games falls on the eleventh of 
the month Hecatombson, which begins with the new 
moon following the summer solstice. They continue 
five days, and at the end of the last, which is the time 
of the full moon, the solemn proclamation is made of 
the names and country of the victors/ They opened 
in the evening* with several sacrifices offn'ed up on 
altars erected in honour of different deities, either 
in or near the temple of Jupiter.'' All were adorned 
with festoons and garlands,^ and all were successively 

■ Fhilogtr. Vit. ApoU. lib. 8. cap. 18. p. 361. t Pausao. 
lib. 5. c. 6. p. S89- , > Id. lib. 6. c m Sueton.ia Neion.c.l2. 
• Find. Olymp. 3. v. 33 ; et 5. v. 14. Schol. ibid. Dodwel. de 
Cyd. diss. 4. ^ 2 et S. Conin. Diaaert. Agon. p. IS. Id. Fast. 
Attic, diisert. IS. p. 995. * In the first year of the 106th 
Olympiad, the first day of HecatombteoD fell on the evening of 
the 17th of July, of the Julian proleptic year 356 before ChriEt; 
jtnd the llth of Hecatombteon began on the evening of the 
27th of July. >> Pausan. lib. 5. c. 14. p. 411. •= Schol. f>inil. 
Olymp. 5. V. l6. 
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sprinkled with the blood of the victims." The first 
sacrifice was ofiered on the grand altar of Jupiter, 
situate between the temple of Juno and the precinct 
of Pelops.' This is the priocipal object of national 
devotion; there the Eleans ofier daily sacrifices, and 
foreigners at all seasons of the jear. It stands on a 
large square base, the ascent to which is by stone 
steps. Od it is a sort of terrace, on which the vic- 
tims arc sacrificed, and in the middle is the altar, 
which is twenty-two feet in height : the ascent to the 
upper part of it is by steps formed by the ashes of 
the victims, kneaded with the water of the Alpheus. 

The ceremoDies were continued till the night 
was far advanced, and were performed to the sound 
of instruments, and by tfae light of the moon, 
which was near its full, with a regularity and m^ 
nificence which at once inspires astonisbment and 
respect. At midnight, as soon as these were ended, 
most of the persons present, with an earnestness 
which never ceases during the whole time of the 
festivals,' went instantly to take their places in the 
course, the better to enjoy the spectacle of the 
games, which were to commence at day-hreak. 

The Olympic course is divided into two parts, the 
stadium and the hippodromus.' The stadium is a 
causeway six hundred feet long,*** and of a propor- 

"Pftusan. lib. 5. c. 14. p. 411. ' Id. ibid. p. 409. ' Mem. 
de I' Acad, des Bell. Lettr. t. xiii. p. 481. > Pausan. Ub. 6. c 
SO. p. 502. * 94 toises S feet (or 604 feet English). " He- 
rodot. lib. 2. c. 149. Censorin. de Die Nat. c. 13. Aul. GeU. 
lib, 1. c I. 

VOL. III. Y 
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tioD^le width : this is the place for the foot-races, 
apd most of the combats. The hippodromus ia ap- 
propriated to races of chariots aad horses. One side 
of it stretches along a hill ; the other, which is some- 
thing longer, is formed hy a causeway.' It is six 
hundred feet broad, and twelve hundred long,^ * and 
is separated from the stadium by a building called a 
barrier. This is a portico, in front of which is a 
spacious court, in the form of the prow of a ship, 
the walls of which approach each other, and having 
an opening to the extremity large enough to permit 
several chariots to enter abreast. In the inside of 
this court are erected in different parallel lines, out- 
houses for the chariots and horses.' These are as- 
signed bj lot, some being more advantageously 
situate than others. The stadium and hippodrome 
are decorated with statues, altars, and otber monu- 
ments," to which were affixed the list and order of 
the combats to he exhibited during the testivals." 

The order of the combats has sometimes varied t"! 
the general rule observed at present is to dedicate the 
morning to what are called the lighter exercises, 
such as races of every kind ; and the afternoon to 
those which are termed heavy or violent/ as wrest- 
ling, pugilistic combats, Ac.** 



' PauBan. lib. 6- c 20. p. 504 et 505. >■ Paiuan. lib. 6. c. 16. 
p. 491. Id.Ub. a.c2.p,406. Plut. inSol. t. i. p.91. * 1S9 
toises (1208 feet English). ' Pausan. lib. 6. cap. 20. p. 503. 
"> Id. ibid. " DioD. lib. 79. p, 1359. •> Pauaan. lib. 5. c. 9. 
p. S96. t See Note XXI. at theendof the*oluine. p Diod. 
Sic. lib. 4. p. 222. <> Pauftan.lib.6. c. 24, p. SI3. 
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At the first dawn of daj we repaired to the sta- 
dium, which was already filled with athletae, exer- 
cising themselves in preparatory skirmishes/ and 
surrounded by a multitude of spectators ; while 
others in still greater numbers were stationing them- 
selves confusedly on a hill, in form of an amphi- 
theatre, above the course. Chariots were flying 
over the plain ; on all sides was beard the sound of 
trumpets, and the neighing of horses mingled with 
the shouts of the multitude. But when we were 
able to divert our eyes for a moment from this 
spectacle, and to contrast with the tumultuous agi- 
tations of the public joy the repose and silence of 
nature, how delightful were the impressions we ex- 
perienced from the serenity of the sky, the delight- 
ful coolness of the air, the Alpheus, which here 
forms a magnificent canal,* and the fertile fields 
illumed and embellished by the first rays of the sun ! 

A moment after we saw the athlelse suspend their 
exercises, and take the road to the sacred precinct. 
We followed them, and saw in the chamber of the 
senate the eight presidents of the games dressed in 
rich habits and all the insignia of their dignity.* 
Here at the foot of a statue of Jupiter, and on ihe 
bleeding members of the victims," the athletn called 
the gods to witness that they had been exercised 
ten months at the combats in which they were 
about to engage. They solemnly vowed not to 
employ iinfair means, but to conduct themselves 

' Fabr. Agon. lib. 3. c. 34- " Pausan. lib. 5. c. 7- p. 389. 
« Fabr. AgoD. lib. 1. c. 19. " Pauaan. lib. 5. c. 24. p. *4l. 
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with honour. Their rclatioDS and instructors like- 
wise took the same oath.* 

This ceremony ended, we returned to the stadium. 
The athlette entered the barrier at the hither end of 
it, stripped off all their clothes, put buskins on their 
feet, and had their whole bodies rubbed with oil.^ 
Subordinate officers were stationed on all sides, both 
in the course and amongst the numerous crowd of 
spectators, to preserve order.' 

When the presidents had taken their places, a 
herald proclaimed : " Let the runners in the stadium 
advance." ' A great number instantly appeared, and 
stationed themselves in a line, according to the rank 
assigned them by lot." The herald recited their 
names, and the country whence tbey came :' if any 
of these names had been rendered illustrious by some 
preceding victory, they were received with the loudest 
applauses. After the herald had added : " Can any 
one reproach these athlette with having been in 
bonds, or of leading an irr^ular life?"** there 
reigned a profound silence, and I felt myself animated 
by the same interest which actuated every heart, 
and which is not to be experienced in the specta- 
cles of other nations. Instead of beholding, at the 
opening of the lists, a number of the populace about 
to contend for a few olive leaves, I no longer saw 

" Paiuan. lib. S. c. 34. p. **i. n Thucyd. Kb. 1. c 6. Poll, 
lib. 3. § 155. * Etymol.MBgD. in'Ainmcfx. ■ Flat, de Leg. 
lib. 8. t. ii. p. 833. Heliod. ^thiop. lib. *. p. 159. '' Fausan. 
lib. 6, c. 13. p. 482. ' Heliod. ^ttiiop. lib. i, p. 163. <■ Mem. 
de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xiit. p. 481. 
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any but free men, who, entrusted with the glory ' 
or di^race of their country, by the unanimous con- 
sent of Greece, were exposing themselves to the 
alternative of contempt or honour, in presence of 
many thousand witnesses,^ ready to return home 
with the name of the victors and the vanquished. 
Hope and fear were depicted in the anxious counte- 
nance of the spectators : and their sensations became 
more lively as the moment approached which was 
to decide their doubts. This moment arrived. The 
trumpet gave the signal ;' the runners set off, and 
like lightning reached the goal, where sat the pre- 
sidents of the games. The herald proclaimed the 
name of Porus of Cyrene," which was re-echoed by 
a thousand voices. 

The honour which he obtained is the first and 
most splendid of those decreed at theOlympic games, 
the simple race of the stadium being the most ancient 
of any that are practised at these festivals.' In pro- 
cess of time it has been much diversified. We saw it 
successively performed by children scarcely in their 
twelfth year,' and by men who ran with a helmet 
and buckler, and a sort of buskins.' 

On the following days other champions were called 
upon to run the double stadium, that is after reaching 
the extremity and doubling the goal, they were to re- 

* Find. Ol3rmp. 5. t. 8. Schol. ibid. 'Lacian. de Gymn. 
cap. 10. t. ii.p. 89a s Sophod. in Electr. t. 713. *Diod. 
Sic. lib. 16. c. 2. p. 406. Airic. ap. Eiweb. in Chron. Grtec 
p.*l. * Pau»an. lib. *. 5. c 8. p. S94. * Id. Ub. 6. c. 2. p. 456 ; 
lib. 7. cap. 17. p. 567. ' Id, lib. 6. cap. 10. p. 476 ; et c 17. 
p. 493. 
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turn to the place of their departure." These were 
followed bj atbletfe, who ran twelve times the leug^ 
of the stadium." Some were competitors in several 
of these exercises, and carried off more than one 
prize.° Among the incidents which at intervals 
awakened the attention of the assembly, we saw some 
of the runners make off, and escape from the insults 
of the spectators; and others, on the point of attain- 
ing the summit of their wishes, suddenly fall on a 
slippery piece of ground. Some again were pointed 
out to us, who scarcely left the impression of their 
feet.'' Two men of Croton long kept the multitude 
in suspense; they had got greatly the start of their 
adversaries, when one of them having pushed the 
other down, a general outcry was raised against him, 
and he was deprived of the honour of the victory ; 
for such methods of procuring it are expressly pro- 
hibited,*! the spectators alone being allowed to ani- 
mate by their shouts the runners in whose success 
they are interested.' 

The victors were not crowned till the last day of 
the festivals;' but at the end of the race theyreceived 
or rather carried off a temporarypalm/ This moment 
was the commencement of a series of triumphs. 

"* Pausan. lib. 5. c. 17. p. 4'20. " Bernard, de pond, et 
Mens. lib. 3. N» 32. Mem. de I' Acad, des Bell. Lettr. t. lii. 
p. 309 et 311 ; torn. ix. p. 390. "Pausan. lib. 6. cap. 13. 
p. 482, &c. p Solin. c. 1 . p. 9. f Lucian. de Calum. c. 13. 
t. iii. p. Ill . Pausan. lib. 5. p. 44^1 . ' Plat, in Phmdon. 1. 1. 
p. 61. Isocr. ill Evag.t.ii. p. III. ' Schol. Find. Olymp. 3. 
V. 3:5; Olymp. 5. v. U, ' Plut. Sympos. lib. 8. Qusest. 4. 
Pollux, lib. 3. § H5. Etymol. Magn. in V^- 
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Every one thronged to see and congratulate them ; 
their relations, friends, and countrymen shedding 
tears of tenderness and joy, lifted them on their 
shoulders to show them to the crowd, and held 
them up to the applauses of the whole assembly, 
who strewed handfuls of flowers over them." 

The next day we repaired early to the hippodrome, 
where horse and chariot races wereto be held. These 
can only take place between the rich, as they require 
a very great expense." Through all Greece, iodivi- 
duals makea studyand a meritof breeding the species 
of horses proper for the course, and of preparing and 
bringing them into the lists at the public games/ As 
the candidates for these prizes are not obliged per- 
sonally to contend for tbem,8overeigns and republics 
frequently rank themselves among the competitors, 
entrusting their glory to able horsemen. In the list 
of victors we find Theron, king of Agrigentum/ Ge- 
lon and Hiero, kings of Syracuse;* Archelaus, king of 
Macedon;Pausanias,kingofLacedfemoa;andmany 
others, as well as several Grecian cities. It may 
easily be imagined, that such rivals must excite the 
warmest emulation. Individuals not only attempt to 
equal, but even sometimes surpass, the magnificence 
they display. It is still remembered, that at the 
games in which Alcibiades was crowned, seven cha- 

» Paussn. lib. 6. c. 7. p. 469. Ciem. Alex. Ph&dotr. lib. 2. 
c. 8. p. SIS. ■ IsoGT. de Bi^ t. ii. p. 437. ' Find. btbm. 2. 
T. 55. Pausan. lib. 6. cap. 1. p. 453; c. 2. 12, Sec. ' Pind. 
Olymp 1,2. Paiisan. p,473et479. Plut. Apophth. Lac. t. ii. 
p. 230. Solin. c. 9. p. 26. 
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riots entered tbe couree in the name of that cele- 
brated Athenian, and that three of them obtained 
tbe first, second, and fourth prizes.* 

Whilst we were waiting for the signal, the persons 
near us directed our attention to a brass dolphin 
placed at tbe entrance of the lists, and an eagle of the 
same metal resting on an altar in the middle of the 
barrier. We presently saw the dolphin sink and hide 
itself in the ground, and the eagle rise up with its 
wings spread, and show itself to the spectators:*' a 
number of horsemen then darted forward into the 
hippodromuB, passed by us with the rapidity of light- 
ning, turned round the goal at the extremity, some 
slackening and others increasing their speed, till one 
of them redoubling his efforts, left behind him his 
mortified antagonists. 

The victor had contended for the prize in the 
name of Philip king of Macedon, who aspired to 
every species of glory, and that with so much success, 
that he entreated Fortune to temper her favours by 
some adverse accident;' for within the space of a 
few days he had gained the victory at the Olympic 
games; Parmenio, one of his generals, had defeated 
the Illyrians; and his wife Olympias was brought to 
bed of a son, the celebrated Alexander.'' 

After some athlete, who had scarcely attained tbe 
age of manhood, bad run tbe same course," it was 

■ Thucjd. lib. 6. c. 16. Isocr. de Bigis. page 437. Plut. in 
Alcib. t. i. p. 196. »■ Paiisan. lib, 6. c. 20. p. 503. "^ Plut. 
Apophth. t. ii. p. 177- ^ Id. in Alex. t. i. p. 6615. Jiutin. lib. 12. 
c. 16. • Pausan. lib. 6. c. 2. p. *55. 
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filled by a Dumber of chariots following each other. 
Id oae race they were drawn by two horses/ in 
another by two colts, and in the last by four horsey 
which is the most splendid of all. 

To obtain a better sight of the preparations, we 
went within the barrier, where we saw several mag- 
nificent chariots kept in by ropes, which extended 
along each range, and which were to be let fall one 
after the other.' The persons who drove them were 
dressed only in a light stuff. Their coursers, whose 
ardour they could scarcely restrain, attracted every 
eye by their beauty, and some also by the victories 
which they had already gained." As soon as the sig- 
nal was given they advanced as far as the second line,' 
and, joining in this manner the other lines, they all 
formed but one front at the starting place of the 
course. In an iostant we saw them covered with 
dust,^ crossing and jostling each other, and driving 
along their chariots with such rapidity that the eye 
could scarcely follow. Their impetuosity redoubled 
when they came to the statue of a genius, who issaid 
to inspire them with a secret terror;' and still more 
increased on hearing the shrill sound of the trum- 
pets,™ placed near a certain boundary famous for the 
accidents it occasioDS. This stretches across the 
course, and a narrow pass only is left for the chariots, 
which often baffles the skill of the drivers. The 

'PauBan. lib. 5. c. 8. p. 395. eld. lib. 6. c. 20. p. SOS. 
>< Herodot. lib. 6. c. 103. ' Pausan. lib. 6. c. 20. p. 503. " So- 
jirnd. ID Blectr. v. 716. Herat. Od. 1. < Faiuan. lib. 6. c. 20. 
p. 504. - Id. ibid. c. 13. p. 484. 
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danger is more immineDt, as this boundary must be 
doubled no less than twelve times; for they are re- 
quired to run twelve times the length of the hippo- 
drome in going and returning." 

At each time of passing it some accident hap- 
pened that excited pity, or insulting laughter, from 
the assembly. Some chariots had been hurried out of 
the lists ; others had been dashed to pieces, and the 
course wascovered with their fragments, whichadded 
to the danger of the race. But five competitors now 
remained, a Thessalian, a Libyan, a Syracusan, a 
Corinthian, and a Theban. The three first were on 
the point of doubling the boundary for the last time, 
when the Thessalian, striking against it," felt entan- 
gled among the reins; and whilst his horses were 
rolling over those of the Libyan, who was close to 
him, the horses of the Syracusan plunged into a ditch 
on the edge of the course.'' The hippodrome re- 
sounded with loud shouts and piercing cries. In the 
. mean time the Corinthian and Tbebao came up, 
seized the favourable moment, passed the boundary, 
goaded their fiery steeds, and presented themselves to 
the judges, who decreed the first prize to the Corin- 
thian, and the second to the Theban. 

During the continuance of the festival, and in the 
vacant intervals of the day, we quitted the hurry 
of the course, and visited the environs of Olympia. 

- Find. Olymp. 3. t. 59 ; Schol. ibid. 0]ymp. 6. v. 126. Schol. 
ibid. Mem.de rAcad.des Bell. Lettr. t. iii. p.SH; Uix. p. 391- 
o Sophocl. ID Electr. v. 747. ' Mem. de I'Acad. ias Bell. Lettr. 
t. ix. p. 384. 
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SometinieB we amused ourselves witb observing the 
theorise, or deputations, who came to o£fer to Jupiter 
the homage of almost all the nations of Greece :^ 
sometimes we admired the address aod activity of 
the foreign traders, who resorted hither to expose 
to sale their merchandize: ' and at others were pre* 
sent at those ceremonies by which particular cities 
conferred marks of distinction on each other." For 
this purpose they had passed edicts, mutually de- 
creeing crowns and statues, which were read at the 
Olympic games, to render their gratitude as public 
as the favours they had received. 

Walking one day beside the Alpbeus, the banks 
of which, shaded with various kinds of trees, were 
covered with tents of different colours,' we saw a 
handsome youth throwing into the river pieces of a 
palm branch that he held in his hand, and accom- 
panying this offering with secret vows. He had juit 
gained tlie prize of running, and was scarcely in his 
third lustrum. On onr questioning him, he answer- 
ed: Alpheus, whose copious and limpid waters ferti- 
lise this counb-y, was a hunter of Arcadia;" he sighed 
for Aretbusa, who fled him, and to escape from his 
pursuit took refuge in Sicily. She was changed into 
a fountain, and be into a river; but as his love was 
not extinguished, the gods, to crown his constancy, 
granted him a passage through the sea, and per- 

iDioarch. in DemMth. page 100. Pausan. lib. 5. c. 15. 
p. 414. ' Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 5. c. 3. t. ii. p. 362. • Demoith. 
de Cor. p. 487. ' Andocid. in Alcib. p. 33. <■ Id. ibid. c. 7. 
p. 390. 
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mitted him to unite with Arethusa. Tbe youth as 
be ended these words sighed. 

We frequent); returned to the sacred precinct. 
Here the athletic who had not yet entered the lists 
were endeavouring to discover their destiny in the 
entrails of the victims." Their trumpeters, seated on 
a great altar, were contending for the prize, the sole 
object of their ambition.^ Further on a crowd of 
strangers, ranged around a portico, were listeniag to 
an echo which repeated their words seven times.* 
Every where we had before our eyes signal examples 
of vanity and ostentation; for these games attract not 
only those who have alrettdy acquired celebrity, but 
all who wished to distinguish tfaemselves by tbeir 
talents, tbeir knowledge, or their riches.* Hither 
they resort to exhibit themselves to the multitude, 
ever e^er to run after tbose who possess, or a^ct 
t9 possess superiority. 

After the battle of Satami3,ThemistocIes appeared 
in the midst of the stadium, which instantly rang 
with shouts of applause. The games were neglected, 
and all eyes fixed on him during the whole day ; with 
exclamations of joy and admiration, they pointed 
out to strangers the man who had saved Greece; and 
Themistocles himself acknowledged this to be the 
noblest day of his life.'' 
. We were likewise informed that Plato was ho- 

' Knd. Olymp. 8. v. 3. Schol. ibid. x-Pausao. lib. 5. c. 21. 
p. 434. ' Plut. de Garrul. t. ii. p. 502. Paiuan. lib. 5. c. 21. 
p. 434. » Isocr. de Bigifl, p. 436. '' Plut. in Themist t. i. 
p. 120. 
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Doured in nearly the same manner at the last Olym- 
piad. When he appeared at the games, the whole 
assembly viewed him with delight, and testified 
their joy at his presence by the most flattering ez- 
pressioDs/ 

We were witnesses to a still more afiiecting scene. 
An old roan was looking for a place, and after in vain 
attempting to findone onseveral benches, from which 
he was repulsed with offensive pleasantries, he came 
to that of the Lacedsmonians; when immediately all 
the youth and men respectfully rose, and offered him 
their seats. The loudest plaudits were instantly beard 
on all sides: upon which the old man could not 
refrain from saying, "All the Greeks know the rules 
of decorum, but the Lacedemonians practise them."^ 

Within the circle I saw a pupil of Zeuxis the 
painter, who, after the example of his master,' was 
walking in a magnificent purple robe, on which his 
name was inscribed in golden letters. The people 
every where cried out to him : Thou mayest imitate ■ 
the vanity of Zeuxis, but thou art uot Zeuxis. 

I saw a Cyrenean and a Corinthian, one of whom 
enumerated his riches, while the other displayed a 
long list of ancestors. The Cyrenean appeared of-, 
fended at the ostentation of bis neighbour, while 
the latter laughed at the pride of the Cyrenean. 

I likewise saw an Ionian, who with very mode- 
rate abilities had succeeded in a n^otiation confided 
to him by his country. He had in bis favour that 
respect which fools always entertain for upstarts. 

*^ NeaDth. ap. Laert. lib. S. §25- * Plut. Apophth. Lacon. 
t. ii. p. 235. ' Hin. lib. 35. c 9. 1 . ii. p. 691. 
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Ooe of bis friends left him to wbisper me in the ear, ' 
that he never could have thought it so easy to be- 
come a great man. 

Not far from thence was a sophist, holding a 
vessel filled with perfumes, and a large comb, as if 
going to the baths. After laughing at the imperti- 
uence of others, he mounted od one of the sides of 
the temple of Jupiter, placed himself in the middle 
of the colonnade/ and from that elevated station 
cried out to the people: You see this ring, I engraved 
it: this vessel and comb I made myself; my buskins, 
my cloke, my tunic and sash.are all of my own work- 
manship. I am ready to read to you heroic poems, 
tn^edies, dithyrambics, and all kinds of works in 
prose and verse, which I have composed on all sorts 
of subjects. I am ready to dbcourse on music and 
grammar. Here I stand, in fine, to answer all sorts 
of questions.^ 

Whilst this sophist was so complacently exhibit- 
' ing his inordinate vanity, painters were exposing to 
the public eye their newly-iinished pictures, ** and 
rhapsodists sangfragraentsof Homer and of Hesiod: 
one of them gave us a whole poem of Empedocles.' 
Poets, orators, philosophers, and historians, had sta- 
tionedthemselves in the peristyles of thetemples,and 
in all the most conspicuous places, and recited their 
productions :* some treated on moral subjects, others 

' PhUostr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 4.c.;n.p.l70. «Plat. Hipp.t-i. 
p. 363 fit 368. "Luciao. in Herod, cap. +. t. i. p. 834. 
' Alhen. lib. H. c. 3. p. 620. * Lucian. ibid. c. 3. Plut. Rhet. 
mt. t. ii. p. 886. Pausan. lib. 6. C. 17. p. 495, &c. Philostr. 
Nit. Soph. lib. I.e. 9. p. 493.&C. 
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pronounced eulf^ies on the Olympic gunes, or tbeir 
respective countries, or on princes to whom thej 
were humble suitors for protection." 

About thirty years since, Dionysius, tyrant of Sy- 
racuse, wished to attract the admiration of this assem- 
bly. Under the direction of bis brother Thearides, 
he sent a solemn deputation, laden with offerings for 
Jupiter ; several chariots with four horses to contend 
for the prize in the hippodrome; a great number of 
rich tents, which were erected in the neighbouring 
plain; and a multitude of able declaimers, publicly to 
recite the poetry he had composed. The abilities 
and harmonious voices of these performers at first 
engaged the attention of the Greeks, already pre- 
possessed bysuch magnificent preparations; but soon 
wearied with this insipid haranguing, they vented the 
most bitter sarcasms against Oionysius, and carried 
their attempt so far as to throw down and pillage his 
tents. To complete his disgrace, his chariots rao-out 
of the course, or were dashed to pieces against each 
other, and the vesselwhich carried back this pompous 
train was thrown by a tempest on thecoast of Italy. 
Whilst it was said in the city of Syracuse that the 
verses of Dionysius had entailed ill fortune on the 
declaimers, the horses, and the ship, the courtiers 
insisted that envy was the inseparable concomitant 
of transcendent abilities.' Four years after, Diony. 
sius sent new productions, and more able reciters, 
but they failed still more disgracefully than the 

>■ Plut. Rbet. Vit. U ii. p. 84.5. ' Diod. Sic. lib. 1*. p. 318. 
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former. At this intelligence he fell into the most 
violent paroxysms of phrensj; and having nothing' 
to solace his affliction but the resource of tjrants^ 
he baoisbed some of his subjects, and struck off the 
heads of others." 

We assiduouslj' attended the lectures which were 
given at Olympia. The presidents of the games 
sometimes attended, and the people crowded to hear 
them. One day^ while they were listening with more 
than ordinary attention, the name of Polydamas on a 
sudden resounded on all sides, and most of the audi- 
tors ran to see him. He was a Tbessalian athleta, of 
prodigious size and strength. It is told of bim, that 
being unarmed on Mount Olympus, he beatdown an 
enormous lion; that having seized a furious bull, the 
animal could only escape by leaving part of bis hoof 
in the hands of the atbleta; and that the strongest 
horses were unable to move a chariot when he held it 
with a single hand. He had gained several victories 
at the pnblic games, but arriving now too late at 
Olympia, was precluded from the competition. We 
afterwards learnt the tragical end of this extraordi- 
nary man. Having entered acave with some of bis 
friends to shelter himself from the beat, the ground 
above opened, and his friends made their escape ; 
but Polydamus attempting to sustain the mountain 
was crushed to death." • 

The greater the difficulty men find to distinguish 
themselves in polished nations, the more restless does 

- Diod. Sic lib. 14. p. S32. " Pauaan. y. 463. "See note 
XXII. at the end of the volume. 
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their vanity become, and the more capable is it'of 
proceediog to absurd excesses. In aDotber jouroej 
which I made to Oljmpia, I saw there a pfaygician of 
Syracuse named Menecrates, attended by seTeral of 
the patients whom he had cured, and with whom he 
previously stipulated that they should follow bim 
wherever hewent." One appeared with the attributes 
of Hercules, another with those of Apollo, and othera 
again with those of Mercury or ^Esculapius ; while 
he, clad in a purple robe, with a golden crown on his 
head, and a sceptre in his hand, presented himself, 
to the admiration of the public, under the name of 
Jupiter, and travelled through different countries 
escorted by these counterfeit deities. He once wrote 
the following letter to the king of Macedon : 

" Menecrates-Jupiter to Philip, greeting. Thou 
reignest in Macedonia, and I in medicine; thou 
givest death to thosewho are in good health, I restore 
life to the sick ; thy guard is composed of Macedo- 
niilns; the gods themselves constitute mine." Philip 
answered him in a word, that he wished him restored' 
to reason.* Learning some time after that he was in 
Macedon, Philip sent for him and invited him to an 
entertainment Menecratesaodhiscompanionswere 
placed on rich and lofty couches, before which was 
an altar covered with the first fruits of the harvest; 
and whilst an excellent repast was served up to the 
other guests, perfumes and libations only were 

o Atfaen. Kb. 7. c. la p. 389. * Ilwarch (Ap<^th. Lacon. 
L ii. p. 813.) Mtnbutei thii annrer to Age«l«», to whom, •«• 
cording to him, the letter wu addreaaed. 
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offered to ibeee Dew godst who, unable to endure 
the aflront, hastily left the palace, in which they 
never more made their appearance. 
/ Another anecdote will serve to depict in no lew 
I striking colours the manners of the Greeks, and the 
I frivolity of their character. Eight years ago an 
affray happened within the sacred precinct, during 
the celebration of the games. The people of Pisa 
had usurped the direction of the games' from the 
Eleans, who endeavoured to recover their rights. 
3oth parties, supported by their respective allies, 
entered the enclosure, and a sharp and bloody con- 
test ensued. The numberless spectators who had 
aiKmbled at the festival, and who were most of them 
crowned wiUi garlands, ranged themselves around 
the field of battle to see the fight, without seeming 
to be more interested on the occasion than by the 
combats of the athlete, and alternately applauded 
with the same ardour the success of either party .^ * 

* Pamaa. lib. 6. cap. 4. p. 460. i Xen. HUt'Grec. lib. 7. 
p. 639. Piod. Sto. Ub. 15. p. S87- 

■ A ainiilar scene, but much more horrible, was exhibited at 
Rome at the conuneocemeiit of the empire. Hie soldiers of 
Vespasian and those of Vitellius fought a murderous battle in 
the Campus Mortiut ; and the people, collected round the two 
vmies, alternately iqtplauded the success of each. (Tadt-Hiat. 
lib. 5. cap. 83.) We may perceive, howerer, in these two pa- 
rallel examples a striking difference. At Olympia the spectators 
appeared to be actuated onl; by curiosity ; but in the Campus 
Martins they gave themaelves up to the extravagance of a bar. 
barons joy. Without recurring to the diflerence of character 
and manners, we may say that on these two occasionB the battle 
was extraneous to the Greelu ; but to the Romaiw it was a con* 
sequence of their civil wars. 
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It now renaitts for me to «peak of tiie exercisM 
vrUch require more strength tiiao the preceding ; 
■uch M wresdiag, boxing, the pancratium and tiie 
pentathlon. Without obserriog the regular succes- 
iion of these combats, I shall begin with wrestlii^. 

In tUs exercise, die stru^le is tu bring the adver- 
sarj to the ground, and force him to acknowledge 
himself vanquisbed. The candidates, to the number 
4^ seven, remained in an adjoining portico until they 
were called at noon/ Seven billets were thrown into 
a box placed before the presidents:' two of than 
marked with the letter A, two with the letter B, two 
with m C, aad the seventh with a D. After -shaking 
them in the box, each atfaleta drew out his, and one 
^ the presidents matched the two who had drawn 
the same letter. Thus there were three pair of 
wrestlers, and the seventh was reserved to combat 
the cAnquerors of the others.' They stripped off all 
thdr ckrthes, and, being rubbed widi oil," rolled 
themselves in the dust, that their antagonists might 
have less hold in grappling.' 

A Tbeban and an Argive iomiediatelj advanced 
into the stadium. They approached,and ailer eyeing 
each other, began the onset by grappling with their 
arms. Now resting against each other's forehead,' 
they pushed with equal strength ,- then for a while 
seined tBotionless, and again exhausted themselves 

' Philostr. ^t. Apoll. lib. 6. c. 6. p. 835. ' Luoian in Het~ 
■not. c. 40. t. i. p. 78S. Fabr. lib. 1. c. 34. • Jtdian. Cmtai. 
p. 317- ■ Fabr. Agon. lib. 2. c. 5. ' Lucian. in Anach. t. 
ii. p.901. r Id. ibid. p. 884. 

z 2 
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with ioeffectual efforts ; now shaking their whole 
bodies with the most violent agitations, they inter- 
twined their limbs like serpents, stretching them out 
and contracting them alternately : and now they 
writhed themselves into every attitude, backward, 
forward} and on each side,' while a copious sweat 
flowed from their enfeebled limbs. They then took 
a short breathing ; but presently grasping each other 
by the middle, after fresh exertions of stratagem and 
force, the Tbeban lifted up his adversary ; but, sink- 
ing beneath his weight, they fall, roll in the dust, 
and each is uppermost in his turn. At lengUi the 
Th^Hui, locking fast Uie 1^ and arms of his oppo- 
nent, prevented him from moving, and keeping him 
under, seized him by the throat, until he lifted his 
hand in token of defeat.* This is not enough, how- 
ever, to obtain the crown ; the victor must give his 
antagonist at least two falls,'' and in general the 
contest is extended to three.'' The Ai^ve had the 
advantage in the second stru^le, and the Tbeban 
resumed his superiority in the third. 

After the two other pairs of wrestlers had 
finished their combats, the vanquished withdrew, 
overwhelmed with shame and grief.' There re- 
mained three victors, an Agrigentine, an Ephesian, 
and the Tbeban. A fthodian likewise remained who 
had drawn the seventh lot. He bad the advantage 

> Mem. de I'Acad. dei Bell. Lettr. t. iii. p. 237. ■ Fabr. 
Agon. lib. 1. c. S. *< Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell Lettr. t. Hi. p. 
250. <= .Sachyl. in Eiimen. v. 593. Schol. ibid. Plat, in Euthyd. 
i. p. 277. &c. •> Knd. Olymp. 8. t. 90, 
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of entering fresh into the lists, but could not gain the 
prize witiiout being more than once victorious.* He 
triumphed over the Agrigentine, and wag thrown bj 
the Ephesian, who being wonted by the Theban, 
the latter carried off the palm. Thus a &rst victory 
must be followed by others ; and in a competition 
of seven athletK it may so happen, that the victor 
may be obliged to wrestle with four aDtagonists/ 
and have with each of them three separate onsets. 

The wrestler is not allowed to give his adversary 
any blows ; in pugilistic exercises the contest is 
confined to striking. Eight athleta: presented them- 
selves to the judges, and were matched, like the 
wrestlers, by lot They had their heads covered 
with brass caps,' and their closed hands were bound 
with a sort of gauntlet, formed of leathern thongs 
twisted in every direction.'' 

The attacks were as various as the accidents that 
followed them. Sometimes we saw two boxers make 
different shifts to keep the sun from their eyes, pass 
whole hours in observing each other, and watching 
the moDient when the adversary should leave any 
part of his body exposed,' holding their arms up- 
lifted, and so stretched as to cover the head, and 
rapidly moving them to keep the enemy from ap- 
proaching.'' Sometimes they set to with fury, and 

'.Sschyl. in CIioeph.'T. 866. 'Find. Olymp. 8. t. 90. 
■ Eiutath. in Diad. S3, p. 1324. lign. SB. ^ Mem. de I'Acad. 
des Bell. Lettr. L iii. p. 267> ' Ludaa. de Calumn. t. iiL p. 
139. * Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. L iil p. 379- 
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furiouslj gave and received iMMimerable blom. 
Some we saw who, miniDg a M»w darted at tlietr 
eoemy, fell Tioleatlj with their whole we^ht on 
Ihe grouad and dcgperatelj bruised their hodies; 
ethers wb«, spent with btigae, asd coveBed with 
mortal wounds, suddenly rose, and acqaired ae« 
streDgth frmn despair ; others again carried off from 
the field of baMle' with not a feature of their faces 
to be distinguished, and no other sign of Itic but 
the blood which they vomited in copious streams. 

I shuddered at the sight of this spectacle ; hmt 
still more lively were my feelings when I beheld 
children initiated in this cruel art;*" for they are 
called to the combats of wrestling and the cestot 
prior to those of the grown men." The Greeks 
nevertheless enjoyed these scenes of horror, and by 
their shouts animated these wretches,, exasper^ed 
18 they were, against each other." Yet are the 
Greeks gentle and humane ! Certainly the godi 
made us a very fatal aod humiliating present, when 
they bestowed on vs the power of accustoming onr- 
selves to every thing, even so as to make a sport of 
barbarity as well as vice. 

The cruel lexercises to which these children are 
brought up exhaust them at so early an aft, that in 
the list of victors at the Olyvpic games we scarcelj 
find more than two or three who have gained the 

> Anthol. lib. 2. c. ] . epigr. 14. ■" Fausaa. lib. 5. c. 8. p. 396 i 
lib. 6. c. 1. p. i52. " Plut. Sympos. lib. 2. c. 5. p. 639. 
"Fabr. Agen. lib. «. c. 30. 
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prize ID their infancy, and again in a Bore •dvaHced 
time of life^ 

la the other exercises it is easj to decide on the 
success ; but in boxing this can 001; be deteHained 
bj one of the combatants acknowledging his defeat 
So long as he has aaj strength remaining be never 
despairs of the victorj. as it maj depend on his 
efierts and firmness. We were told that one of these 
men hariog his t^th broken by a dreadful blow, 
swallowed them ; and that his antagonist, finding 
this stroke ineffectual, despaired of success, tmd 
owned himself vaDquished.i 

It ia this hope tiiat induces the athleta to conceal 
his pain under a menacing and fierce countenance, 
and frequently risk his life, nay, sometimes actually 
expire,' notwithstanding the attention of the victor, 
and the severity of the laws, which prohibit the con- 
queror from killing his adversary, under penalty of 
forfeiting the crown.' But if they escape this dan- 
ger, most of then are lamed fi» life, or disfigured by 
scars.' Hence it is, that this is the least esteemed of 
any of the exercises, and is almost wholly aban- 
doned to the lower classes of the people." 

But these hardy and ferocious men support blows 
and wounds more easily than the heat which over- 
powers them I' for these combats ta^e place in the 

f AriatoL de Rep. lib. 8. c. 4. t. ii. p. 453. i ^tan. Var. 

Hut. lib. 10. c. 19. ' Schol. Hod. OlTmp. 5. t. 35. • Pausan. 
lib. 6. cap. 9. p. 474. > AdUioI. lib. 2. cap. 1. epig?. I etS. 

"Isocr. deBigis, p.4S7- ' Cicer.deClar.Orat. c^,69. t-i. 
p. 394. 
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hottest part of Greece, in the season of the jeu, 
and at the hour of the da; wheo the rajs of the sun 
are so anient as to be almost intolerable to the spec- 
tatorsJ 

It was at a time when they shone with redoubled 
violence^ that the combat of the pancratium be^an, 
an exercise composed of boxing and wrestling,' with 
this difference, that as the atfalets are not to seize 
the body, their hands are not armed with gauntlets, 
and g^Te less dangerous blows. The action was soon 
terminated : a 8icy<]nian> named Sostratus, a cham- 
pion celebrated for the number of prizes he had won, 
aud the Btreugth and skill which had procured them, 
had arrived the precediug day.* The greater part 
of the combatants yielded up all pretensions to the 
crown as soon as be appeared,'* and tiie others on 
the first trial ; for in those preliminary essays, in 
which the athletie try their strength by taking each 
other's hands, he squeezed and twisted the fingers of 
his adversaries with such violence as instantly to 
decide the victory in his favour. 

The athletie I have mentioned contended only in 
this exercise ; those of whom I am about to speak 
were versed in every species of combat : for the pen- 
tathlon comprises not only foot-racing, wrestling, 
boxing, and the pancratium, but leaping, and throw- 
ing the quoit and javelin.*' 

T Aristot. Problem. 38. t. ii. p. 837- JE&at. Var. Hist. ]ib. 14. 
c. 18. ■ Aristot. de Met t. ii. f. 534. Flut. Sympos. lib. 
3. c 4. t. ii. p. 6m. • Patuan. lib. 6. c. 4. p. 460. *• Pliilon. 
de eo 4)uod deter, p, 160. . < Mem. de I'Acad. dea Bell. Lettr. 
L iii. p. 390. 
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In the latter exercises it is only necessary to dart 
&e javelin, and hit the mark. Quoits are pieces of 
stone or metal, of a lenticular form, that is to say, 
'round, and thicker in the middle than at the edges, 
Tery heavy, and with a polished sur&ce, which ren- 
dersthemeztremely difficult to hold.'' Threeof these 
are kept at Olympia, and produced at the g^mes ;* 
one of them is perforated to introduce a strap.' The 
athleta stands on a little eminence* thrown up in 
the stadium, and holding tiie quoit in his hand, 
or whirling it round by means of a sling," launches 
it with bU his streng^, till it falls at length, and 
rolls along the course. The place where it stops is 
marked, and the object of the antagonists is to go 
beyond it. 

The same advant^^ must be gained in leaping, 
all the motions of which exercise are executed to the 
sound of the flute.' The athletic bold balance-poles 
in their hands, which enable them, as they pretend, 
to leap a greater distance.^ Some of them jump 
upwards of fifty feet.' * 

The athtetffi who dispute the prize of the pen- 
taUilon, must, to obtain it, have triumphed, at least, 

' Mem. de I'Acad. dea BelL LeUr. t. iil p. 334. > Pauun. 
lib. 6. c. 19. p. 498. 'Eiutath.inlliad.8. p. 1591. tHiilostr. 
IcOD. lib. 1. c. S4. p. 798. ^ Homer. Diad. lib. 88. v. 840; 
OdyBS. lib. 8. V. 189. >Fku8fiD. lib. 5. c. 7. p.39S;c. I7.p. 

4S1. ^ Aristot. problem. 5. L ii. p. 709 ; de Animal. iDceas. 

c 8. t. i. p. S74. PaasaD. lib. 5. c. S6. p. 446. Lucian de 
GTmnas. t. ii. p. 909- ' EuiUtb. in OAyn. lib. 8. t. iii. p. 1591. 
Schot. Aristoph. in Acbam. v. 318. ■ 47 French feet 2 inches 
(50 feet 3 inches Engtiih.) 
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in the tbree fint cootests the; bad imderUkeB." 
Tboi^h unsble to eoter the lifts individually witih 
the athlets of each particular profewon, the j are 
held Heverthekas in high estimation/ since^ by a|>- 
plying tbemsclves to give the body all the strength, 
nippleness, and activity of which it is capat^, they 
accomplisb every object proposed in the institution 
of the gymoaBtic games. 

The last day of the festival was set apart to crown 
the victors." This ceremony, so glorious for them, 
was perfonaed in the sacred grove,'' and preceded 
by pompous sacrifices. Whea finished, the victors 
tepaired in the retinue of the presidents of the 
gamesr to the theatre, dressed in rich habits,*) and 
holding palm in their hands.' They marched, in- 
toxicated with joy,' to the sound of flutes,' and sur- 
rounded by aB immense multitude, who made the 
air ring with their applauses. Other athlette next 
made their appearance mointed on horses and in 
chariots. Their s^tely coursers, adorned with 
flowers," displayed themselves with all the pride of 
victory, and seemed to participate in the triumph. 

When they urived at the theafoe, the presidents 
of the games ordered the choruses to begin the hymn 

" Hut. Syinpw. lib. 9. t. ii. p. 738. Paman. lib. 3. c. II. p. 
233. ° Mem. de I'Acad. deg Bell. Lettr. t. ii. p. 322. 
" Schol. Pind. in Olymp. 3. v. 33. Id. ia Olymp. 6. v. H. p, 
56. ' Fhilostr. ^^t Apoll. lib. 8. c 18. i Lucian in Demon, 
t. ii. p. 382. ■ Plut. Sympofl. lib. 8. c. 4. t. ii. p. 733. Vitnw. 
Prffifat. lib. 9. 4. p. 173. ' Pind. Olymp. 9. v. 6. ' Paiuw. 
lib. 5. p. 393. " Pind. Olymp. 3. v. 10. 
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formerly composed by the poet Arckilocbua^ to exalt 
the glory of the victors, and heighten the splendor 
of the ceremony.' After the Burroimding multitude 
bad joined, at each chorus, their voices to those of 
the musicians, the herald arose, and [woclaimed, that 
Forua, a native of Sicyon, had gained the prize of 
the stadium. This atbleta then presented himself to 
the chief of the presidents/ who placed on his head 
a crown of wild olive, gathered like all those distri- 
buted at Olympitt, from a tree growing behind the 
temple of Jupiter,' and which, from the use to which 
it is applied, is become an object of public venera- 
tion. At this moment all the expressions of joy and 
admiration with wbich he was honoured at the mo- 
ment of victory, were renewed with such ardour and 
- profiision, that Porus appeared to me to have at- 
tained the utmost summit of human glory.* In this 
light indeed is he viewed by the whole assembly, and 
I no longer felt any surprise at the difficulties and 
labour to which the athletoe submit, nor at the extra- 
ordinary effects this concert of applauses has more 
than once produt;ed. We were told that, on a similar 
occasion, the sage Chilo expired with joy, while em- 
bracing his son who had just gained the victory,'' and 
that the whole assembly at the Olympic games made 
a point of attending at hk fiineraL In the last cen- 



" Id, Olymp. 9. f. 1. Schol. ilud. y Knd. Olymp. S. v. SI. 
' Pausan. lib. S. c. 15. p. 414. ' Pind. Oljnnp. 3. v. 77. 
Scfaol. ibid. ^ Diogen. LaSn. lib. 1. c. 72. Hnd. lib. 7- c 32. 
t. i. p. 394. 
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torj, added our infonnants, a still more inferesting 
scene was witnessed bj our fathers. 

Diagoras of Rhodes, who to his illustrious birth 
had added the glory of a victory gained at our games,' 
brought two of his sods hither, who became candi- 
dates and merited the crown." No sooner did they 
receive it than they placed it on the head of their 
father, and, lifting bim on their shoulders, bore him 
in triumph through the midst of the spectators, who 
threw flowers over him, some of them exclaiming, 
Die, Diagoras ; for thou hast nothing more to wish.° 
The old man, overcome by his happiness, expired in 
the sight of the assembly, impressed with the liveliest 
emotions at the scene, and bathed with the tears of 
his children who pressed him in their arms.' 

These commendations bestowed on the victors are 
sometimes disturbed, or rather honoured by the im- 
potent rage of envy. On some occasions I heard 
hisses mingled with the public acclamations, pro- 
ceeding from individuals born in the cities hostile 
to those of which the conquerors were natives/ 

These tokens of jealousy I saw succeeded by other 
not less remarkable instances, of generosity or adu- 
lation. Some ofthe successful candidates at the horse 
and chariot races had other persons proclaimed in 
their stead, whose favour they were courting, or for 

' Pind. Olyrap. ?. <" Pausan. lib. 6. c. 7- p. *69- ' Cicer. 
Tmcul. lib. 1. c. ij. t. ii. p. 273. PluL in Pelop. t. i. p. 397- 
' Aul. Gdl. lib. 3. cap. 15. ■ Plm. Lacon. Apopth. t. ii. ' 
p. 330. 
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'whom they entertaioed a friendship." The athletae 
who triumph at theother games, havingitnot ia their 
power to transfer that honour, find means however to 
gratify their avarice, by calling themselves natives of 
a city from which they have received presents' at the 
time of proclamation, thus risking the danger of ba^ 
nishment from their real country, whose glory they 
have sacrificed.^ Dionysius, king of Syracuse, who 
found it easier to render his capital illustrious than to 
bestow on it happtnessj more than once sent emissa- 
ries to Olympia, to engage the victors at the games 
to declare themselves Syracusans: but as honour is 
not to be purchased with money, it was as disgrace- 
ful for him to have corrupted some, as to have been 
unable to corrupt others. 

Bribery is often employed to get rid of a formi- 
dable competitor, to induce him to yield the victory 
by not exerting his strength,'" or to tempt the inte- 
grity of the judges; buttheathletaeconvicted of these 
intrigues are scourged with rods," or sentenced to 
heavy penalties. We see at Olympia many brazen 
statues of Jupiter, erected with the sums arising from 
these fines. The nature of the offence and the names 
of the delinquents are perpetuated by inscriptions.'* 

On the day of their coronation, the victors offered 
up sacrifices by way of thanksgiving.'' They were en- 

k Herodot. lib. 6. c. 1(». ' Pausan. lib. 6. c. 459 et 481. 
" Id. ibid. p. 497. ■ Id. ibid. p. 455. " Id. lib. 5. c. 21. 
p. 430 et 434. ■> Tbiu^d. lib. 5. c. 5a Pnuan. Ub. 6. e. 2. 
p. 454. Fbiiottr. Vit. ApoUon.lib. 5.c7.p. 192. °PttasMi, 
lie. 5. c. 21. p. 440. ' SchoL Find, io Olymp. 5. p. 56. 
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foUed in the puUk arcfaivea ^ die Eleaas,^ and 
megaificendj entertuDcd io oae of the halls of the 
prytatteun/ The following days they themsdlves 
gave entertainineatSj the pleasure of wbidi wh 
haghtened hf muac anddaDcing.* Poetry was next 
employed to immortalize their fame, and sculpture 
to repreMnt them in maihle or in brass, some in the 
very sttHude in which they had gained the vict(»y.' 

Acceding to ancient custoiD, these men, already 
loaded with honours on the scene of action, retam 
iato thdr country with all the pageantry of triumph," 
preceded and Ccdiowed by a numerous train elothed 
ifl a purple robe,' and sometimes enter the city in a 
chariotdrawn by two or four horses/ throughabreach 
made in the walls/ A native of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
nuned Exienetus,* is recorded to have appeared in 
that city in a mt^nificent chariot, followed by a 
great number of otben, among which were three 
hundred, each of them drawn by two white horses. 

In CMtain places the victors have a. competent 
gubiiitence fiirnished them by the public treasury;'' 
u others they are exempt from all taxes: at Lace- 



4 Pausan. ibid. p. 4S2 et 4«6. ' Id. ibid. c. 15. p. 416. 
■ Knd. (Mymp. 9. v. 6; Olymp. 10. v. 92. Sdiol. p. 116- 
Atheo. lib. 1. c. 3. p. S. PluU in Alcib. t. i. p. 196. ' Fttusan. 
ibid. c. ^. p. 450; lib. 6. c. IS. p. 843. Nep. in Chabr. c. 12. 
Fabr. Agon. lib. 2. c. 20. " Mem. de I'Acsd. des Bell. Lettr. t. i. 
p. f7i. ' Aristoph. in Nub. t. 70, Schol. Theocr. in Idyl. 2. 
».7+. I'Vitr.Pwef.lib.g.p. 17S. Diod. Sic. lib. 13. p. 204. 
> Hut. SyanpoB. lib. 2. c. 5. t. ii. p. 639. ■ Diod. Sic. lib. 13. 
p. 904. *• TiiDocl. ap. Athen. lib. 6. c. 8. p. 2S7. Diog. Laert. 
in Solon, lib. I. ^ 56. Pint, in Ariatid. L i. p. SS5. 
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dsmon they have the honour to combat Dear the 
king^ in the day of battle; almost every where they 
have precedency at the local games;*' and the title of 
Olympic victor, added to their names, ensures them 
an attention and respect which constitute the happi- 
ness of their future lives.^ 

Some, in gratitude for the distiDctions they have 
received, recompense the horses which have pro- 
cured them; they secure to them a comfortable old 
age, give them an honourable burial,' and sometimef 
even erect pyramids over theii- grave8.B 

• Hut. in Lfcurg. t. i. p. 53. Id. Sympos. Kb. 2. c. 5. t. iE. 
p. 639. <* Xenoph. np. Athea. Vb. 10. c. S. p. 414. • Plat. 
4e Rep. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 465 et 466- ' ' Herodot. lib. 6. c 103. 
Plut. in CaUin. t. i. p. 339. ^IJan. de Animal, lib. 12. c. 10. 
■ nin. lib. 8. c. 42. 
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Cm/tmurftm ^&e Jownof ititoElit,r—XmopkMat Sc^iu. 

Xenofhon hod a bouse atScillua, BBmall town situ- 
ate at the distance of twenty stadia from Olympia.** 
The troubles of Pelopennesushad once obliged him 
to leave it,'' and go to reside at Corinth, where I 
found him on my arrival in Greece-f As soon as 
these were appeased, be returned to Scillus;^ and, on 
the day after the games, we visited' him, in company 
with bis sou Diodorus, who had never quitted us 
during the whole time that these had lasted. 

The estate which Xenophon possessed here was 
considerable. He was indebted for one part of itto 
the generosity of the Lacediemonians," and he bad 
purchased the other to coosecrate it to Diana, and 
thus acquit himself of avow which bebad madewben 
returning from Persia. He reserved the tenth of its 
produce for the maintenanceofatemplewhicb bebad 
erected to that goddess, aod to defray the expense of 
a sumptuous sacrifice which be offered every year.** 

Near the temple is an orchard which produces 
various kinds of fruits. The Selinus, a small river 

■ Xen. Exped. C^. Ub. 5. p. S50. * Abont three quarten 
of a league. ^ Diog. LaBrt lib. 2. p. 53. f See Chap. IX. 
oFthia work. % See Note XXIII. at the end of the volume. 
' PauMn. lib. 5. c 6. p. S88. Dinarch. ap. Diog. LaSrt lib. S. 
( Si. ' Xen. Exped. Cyr. lib. 5. p. 350. 
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abounding witb fish, slowly rolls its limpid waters at 
the foot of a fertile hill, and through meadows in 
vhich the animals destined to sacrifice feed undis- 
turbed. Within and without the sacred grounds are 
-woods distributed in the plain or on the mountains, 
which are the retreats of roebucks, stags, and wild 
boars.' 

In this delightful abode it was that Xenophon 
composed the greater part of his works,' and for a 
number of years dedicated his days to the studj of 
philosophy, to beneToleoce, agriculture, the chase, 
and those exercises which best maijotain the freedom 
of the mind, and preserve the health of the body. His 
first care was to procure us amusements suitable to 
our age, and those which the country offers to a more 
advaDced period of life. He showed us his horses, 
his plantations, and gave us a particular account of 
bis household economy ; and we every where per- 
ceived that he had reduced to practice the precepts 
vhich he has given in his different works,* At other 
thnes he advised us to take the diversion of the chased 
which be never ceased to recommend to young per- 
sons as the exercise most proper to accustom them 
early to the labours and fatigues of war.*" 

His son Diodorus frequently took us with him to 
catch quails, partridges, and various other kinds of 
birds.' We carried with us some of the same species, 

* Xenopb. Exped. Cyr. lib. 5. p. S50. Pauran. lib. 5. c 6. 
p. 388. 'Plat, de Exil. u Up. 605- Diogen. LaBrt. lib. 3., 
f £2. t Xen. p. 818 et 932. " Id. de Venat. p. 974 et 995. 
> Id. Memonb. p. 784. 
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which wetook out of their cages, aod fastened in the 
middle of the nets ; and these, bj their chirping and 
cries, drew others of the same kind into the snare, 
where they lost either their lives or their libert;.^ 

These sports were introductory' to others more 
animated and more varied. Diodorus had several 
packs of hounds; one trained to course the hare, 
another the stag, and a third, of the Laconian or Lo- 
crian breed, the wild boar.' He knew all the dogs of 
every pack by their names,* and was acquainted with 
all their defects and good qualities.'" No person bet- 
ter understood the tactics of this species of war, and 
be conversed on the subject with as much accuracy 
as his father had written on it." The following u 
the manner in which the bare was hunted. 

Nets of different sizes were placed in the paths 
and secret passages by which the animal might 
escape." We went out to the chase in a light dress, 
and with staves in our hands.*' The huntsmen let 
loose OQe of the dogs, and, as soon as he perceived he 
had taken the scent, uncoupled the others, and pre- 
sently the hare was roused. At this moment every 
object concurred to interest and animate us ; the cries 
of the dogs, the shouts of the huntsmen who encou- 
raged them,'' and the windings and stratagems of the 

* Aristoph. in At. v. 1W8. Schol. ibid. ■ Xeo. de Venat. 
f. 991. ' The ancienu were careful to give to their doga 
Daaies that were very short, and commonly comittiDg of two 
syllables ; such as Thymos, Lochos, Phylax, Phonex, Bremen, 
Psyche, Hebe, &c. (Xen. ibid. p. 987. " Id. ilad. p. 987 et 
996. • Id. ibid. p. 972. " Id. ibid. p. 983. >• Id. ibid. p. 98*. 
4 Id. ibid. p. 985. 
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hare, which we taw in the twinkling of an eye crosi 
the plaint and hills, leap ditches, plunge down pre- 
cipices, appear and disappear several times, and at 
length end hit career hy entangling himself in one of 
the nets placed to intercept him. A man stationed 
near the spot seized the prej, and held it up to the 
huntsmen, to whom he signified their victory both 
by his shouts and gestures.' In thejoy of triumph 
we b^an a new chace, and hunted Neverat mor^ 
hares in the course of the day/ some of which es- 
caped from us by swimming over the river Selinns.* 

We soon after engaged in a more noisy and dan- 
gerous kind of hunting, in consequence of the sacri- 
fice which Xenopbon ofiered every year to Diana." 
During the days which he dedicated to this festivity, 
all bis neighbours, both men and women, repaired 
to Scillus. He welcomed his friends to bis own 
bouse:* tbe treasures of the temple were expended U> 
provide for tbe remainder of the guests.^ They were 
furnished with wine, bread, meal, fruits, and a part 
of the victims which were sacrificed. Among tbem 
likewise were distributed tbe wild boars, st^;s, and 
deer, which bad been killed in buotii^, by tbe youth 
of tbe neigfabouriag country, who, to participate in 
tbe various sperts, had resorted to Scillus some daya 
before tbe festival.* 

For the chase of the wild boar we were provided 
witb spew^ javelins, and luge nets. The footsteps 

' Xenopb. de Venat p. 9S4. • Id. ibid. p. 986. ' Id. tbidj 
p. 980. "Id. Exped.C]rr.lib.5.p.S5a 'DiogeD. Lalirt. 
m>.S. |5t. T XAiOf b. &q>«d. Cyr. lib. 5. p. S0O. 'Id.iUd. 
3*3 
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of tfae aiiiroal newly impriated on tbe grouod, the 
mark of his teeth ia the bark of trees, and other indi- , 
cations of the way that he had taken, led iis to a very ■ 
thick wood/ We let loose a Laconian d<^, who 
followed the traces, and quickly arrived at thefaauot- 
of the beast. He immediately opened and informed 
us of the discovery. We directly drew him off, pre-, 
pared nets to prevent the escape of the animal, and. 
took our several posts. The boar endeavoured to - 
break out on my side. Far from entangling himself 
in the net,he stopped.and forsome minutes sustained' 
the charge of the whole pack, who made the forest 
resound withtheir barking, and that of the hunters, 
who assailed him with darts and stones. A moment 
aAer he rushed furiously on M oschion, who wailed 
fn him with firmness, intending to pierce him; but 
the spear, glancing on the shoulder of the aaimal,. 
slipped from the hands of the hunter, who immedi- 
ately had recourse to the expedient of falling flat- 
with his face to the ground." 

I imagined his destruction inevit^le. The boar, 
finding no holdby which be could raisehim, trampled 
him under his feet; when he perceived Diodorus, 
who had hastened to the assistance of his companion. 
Immediately he flew on this new enemy, who, more 
dexterous or more fortunate than Moschion, pierced 
him with his spear at the joint of the shoukler.. We 
now witnessed a terrifying proof of the ferocity of, 
this animal. The boar, though mortally wounded, 

■ XeDoph. de VenU. p. 992. •> Id. ibid- p- 993.- 
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continued to rush furiously on Diodorus, and iitaked 
himself on the spear quite up to the guard.'' Several 
of our dogs were killed or wounded in this action, 
though fewer than in a second, in which the boar 
maintained the 6ght during a whole day. Other 
wild boars, chased by dogs, fell into pitfalls, which 
had been covered with branches of trees." 

On the following days stags were killed in the 
same manner;* we wounded several others, and our 
dogs fatigued so much, that they would stand still 
within reach of our javelins, and throw themselves 
sometimes into ponds, and sometimes into the ses.' 

During the whole time that these huntings lasted, 
the conversation turned only on the sports in which 
we were engaged. Our companions described to us 
the vayouB methods employed in di£ferent countries 
to take lions, panthers, bears, and other wild beasts. 
We are told, that in some places they mix poison 
with the st^nant waters and the food with which 
these creatures assuage their hunger and thirst. In 
others, horsemen form a circle during the night 
round the animal, and attack him at the break of 
day, often at the risk of their lives. In others they 
dig a wide and deep pit, leaving only a kind of pil- 
lar of earth, io which they fasten a she goat, and 
place around it an impenetrable palisade. The wild 
beast, brought thither by the cries of the goat, leaps 
the harrier, and falls into the pit, from which he is 
unable to extricate himself.* 

' Xenoph. de Venat. p. 993. ' Id. ibid. p. d94<. * Id. ibid, 
p. 990. 'Id. ibid. p. 991. i Xenopb. de Venat p. 995. 
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We were likewise told, tbat, in a certaia district 
pf Thrace, a kind of partaersbtp has been formed 
between the hawks and the iiibabitanta; tbat the 
former pursue the small birds, and force tbem to 
alight on the ground, vbere the latter kill tbem with 
sticks, or take them in nets, and divide their prej' 
with their associates.'' X doubt the factj hut, were 
it true, it would not be the first time that irrecon- 
ctle^le enemies have united to deprive the vreak of 
all resource. 

As nothing is so pleasing and instructive as to 
study a great man in his retirement, we passed a part 
' of the day in conversiog with Xenophon, in listen- 
ing to him, questioning him, and following him 
through every circumstance of his private life. We 
found in his conversation all that mildness and ele- 
gance which are so conspicuous in his writings. He 
possessed at once the courage necessary for affairs of 
moment, and tbat requisite for things of lesser con- 
sequence, a much rarer and more necessary virtue. 
The former was in him an unshaken fortitude, and 
the latter an invincible patience. 

Some years before, bis resolution bad been put 
to the severest proof that a heart of sensibility can 
experience. Gryllus, his eldest son, who served in 
the Athenian cavalry, was killed at the battle of 
Mautinea. The news of his death was brought to 
Xenophon, at the moment when, surrounded by bit 
friends and domestics, he was offisring a saorificfe 

^ AriaUt. Hist. Animal, lib. 9. cap. 36. t. i. p. 9W. M^m de 
tfat. Adiib. lib. 2. cBp, 42. 
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In the midst of the ceremonies.a confused and plain- 
tive monnur was heard, and the courier approached. 
The Tbebaos, said he, have conquered, and Grjilus 
. A flood of tears prevented him from pro- 
ceeding. How ! is he dead ? said the unhappy fa- 
ther, taking off the crown from his brow. After 
having performed the bravest actions, and lamented 
by the whole army, replied the messenger. At these 
words Xeuophon resumed his crown, and floisfaed 
the sacrifice.' I one day said something to him 
concerning his loss; but he only answered, Alas! I 
knew that he was mortal ;" and immediately turned 
the discourse to some other subject. 

On another occasion we inquired of him in what 
manner he first became acquainted with Socrates. I 
was very young, said he, when I met him in an ex- 
tremely narrow street in Athens. He stopped the 
way with bis staff, and asked me where the necessa- 
ries of life were to he bought. I replied, in the mar- 
ket But where> continued he, may one learn to be- 
come a good and virtuous man > Perceiving that I 
hesitated, he added, Follow me, and I will teach 
you.' I followed him, and from that time never left 
him till I went into the army of Cyrus. On my re- 
turn, I leam«d that the Athenians had put to death 
the mosf just of men. I had Qo other consolation 
but to transmit in my writings the proofs of his in- 
ntfcence to the nations of Greece, and perhaps 

' DiOgen. LaErt. lib. 3. $ 5i. JBHaa Var. Hist. Ub. 3. oip. 3, 
Slob. Senn. 7. p. 90. >' Val. Mix. lib. 5. cap. 10.cxtem. No. 2. 
< Diogen. Latirt. lib. 2. $ 4S. 
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also to posterity. At present I know do greater 
pleasure than recalling him to miad, and meditating 
■- on his virtues. 

As we all sincerely participated in the lively and 
affectionate esteem which he expressed for this great 
man, Xeaophon afterwards entered into a circum- 
stantial account of the system of life which Socrates 
hadembraced, and explained to us hi8doctrine,such 
as it really was, confined entirely to morals,'" without 
any mixture of foreign dogmas, or those physicaland 
metaphysical discusfions which Plato has attributed 
to his master." How was it possible that I should 
blame Plato, for whom I shall ever preserve the most 
profound veneration ? Yet must it be confessed, that 
the real opinions of Socrates are less to be studied in 
his Dialogues than in those of Xenophon. In the 
course of this work I shall endeavour to explain what 
these opinions were ; in which attempt I shall be 
priocipdiy indebted to the information I derived 
from the conversations which I had with Xenophon 
at Scillus. 

With a mind adorned with every kind of useful 
knowledge, and long habituated to reflection, Xeno- 
phon wrote to render men better by his instructions; 
and so great was his love of truth, that he did not 
treat the subject of politics till he had carefully in- 
vestigated the nature of governments ; nor publish 
l)is histories, but to relate facts, to the greater part 

■" ArUtot. Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 6. t ii. p. 84«. " Id. ibid. 
p. 847. Theopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 2. p. 50B. Diogen. LaSn. 
lii). 3. f S5. Bruck. Hiator. Philos. t. i. p. U et 697- Mosheni 
in Cudw. t. i. p. 341 et fiOO. 
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of which he had been an eye-witness. He did not 
write on the militarj art, until after he had both 
served and commanded with the greatest distinction ; 
nor on morals, till he had practised the lessons which 
he gave to others. 

I have . known few philosophers so virtuous, and 
few men so amiable. With what a graceful and 
obliging affability did he reply to all our questions ! 
Diodorus, Philotas^and myself were one day walking 
on the banks of the Selinns, and had entered into-a 
warm dispute on the tyranny of the passions. They 
affirmed that love itself could not enslave us against 
our will. I maintained the contrary. Xenophon 
happened to join the company, and we immediately 
agreed to refer the question to his decision ; upon 
which he related to us the following history. 

After the battle which the great Cyrus gained 
agaiost the Assyrians, the plunder was divided, and 
a superb tent, and a female captive who surpassed 
all the others in beauty, reserved for that prince.. 
This captive was Fanthea, queen of Susiana." 
Abradates her husband was then in Bactriana, 
whither he had gone to bring up some succours to 
the Assyrian army. 

Cyrus refused to see the princess, and confided 
her to the custody of a young Median noblemao, 
named Araspes, who had been educated with him. 
Araspes described the humiliating situation in which 
she was fou nd. She was, said he, in her teqt, sitting 

" Xen. InstiL Cjt. lib. 5. p. 1 14- 
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on the ground, aurrouoded by her women^ in the habit 
of a slave, with her head bowed down and coTered 
with a veil. We dedred her to arise, and all her 
attendants rose at the same time. One of us wishing 
to comfort her, said to her: We know that your hus- 
band deserved your love by his illustrious qualities ; 
but Cyrus, to whom you are destined, is the most 
accomplished prince of the East.^ At these words 
she tore her veil, and her sighs and tears, and the 
cries of her women, painted in the liveliest vo&nner 
lier distressful situation. We had then more time 
to observe her, and are enabled to assure you, that 
Asia has never produced a beauty comparable to 
ber : but of this you will soon judge for yourself. 

No, said Cyrus, what you have said is an ad- 
ditional motive why I shonld avoid ber. Were I to 
see ber once, I should wish to see her t^ain, and 
dionld be in danger of forgetting in her company the 
care of my fame andfuture conquests. Andean you 
really believe, then, replied the young Median, that 
beanty exercises her power with so imperious a sway 
as to force us to n^lect our duty in despite of our- 
selves } Why then does she not equally tyrannize 
over all hearts ? Why do we not sigh vrith inces- 
tuous passion for those from whom we hsn'e received, 
or to whom we have given, Nfe? Becanse the laws 
prohibit us. The laws, therefore, are more power- 
ful than love. ■ Bui were they to command us to be 
iasennble to hunger and thirst, to cold and heat, 

p Xeu. lu^t. Cji. IU>. 5. p. 1 15. 
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thej would be universally disobejed. Nature, there- 
fore, h more powerful than the laws. Love, in like 
manner, would be irresistible, if it were invincible, 
in its own nature. We, therefore, do not love but 
when our will permits us to love.'' 
- If we could impose on ourselves tbis yoke at will, 
replied Cyrus, at will might we throw it off; yet 
have I seen lovers shed tears of anguish at the loss of 
their liberty, and vainly shake those chains which 
they were un^le either to break or to support. 

These, replied the young man, were feeble and 
inert minds, who imputed to the power of love what 
was merely the consequence of their own weakness: 
generous souls areever able to subject their passions 
to their duty. 

Araspee, Araspes, said Cyrus, as be left him, be^ 
ware bow you see the princess toe often/ 

To the beauties of her person, Panthea added 
qualities which her sorrows and misfortunes rendered 
itill more attractive. Araspes thought it his duty to 
bestow on her every care and aitentiott, and, witiiou< 
perceiving it, continually increased his assiduity to- 
ward her; and as Ae could not but return hiv kind- 
■tss by civilities, he mistook the emotions of grati- 
tude toe the wish to please,* and soon conceived for 
her HO ungovernable a passion, that he couM no 
longer refrain from declaring it She rejected with- 
out hesitation the offer of his love, but did not ino 



1 Xen. Instit. Cyr. lib. 5. p. 1 16. ' Id. ibid. p. 1 17- 
bid. 
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form Cyrus of what had passed, till Araspefr threat- 
ened to proceed to the last extremities.' 

Cyrus then caused it to be signified to his fa- 
vourite, that he expected he should only employ 
the methods of persuasion, and by no means have 
recourse to violence. This intiinatioa was a thunder- 
stroke to Araspes. He blushed at the remembrance 
of bis conduct; and the fear of having displeased his 
master so overwhelmed him with shame and grief, 
that Cyrus, moved at hissituation, sent for him into 
his presence. Why, said he, when he came, do you 
fear to approach me? I know too well that Love at 
once makes his sport of the wisdom of men and the 
power of the gods ! I myself am onlyable by avoiding 
him to escape his tyranny. I caaoot impute to you<a 
crime of whichi was the first occasion; for I, by con- 
fiding the princess to your care, exposed you to a 
danger superior to your strength. Oh, my sovereign! 
exclaimed the young Median, while my enemies 
triumph over me, while my friends in consternation 
advise me to shun your anger, while all around me 
conspire to complete my ruin, do you ofler me 
consolation? Oh, Cyrus! you are ever the same! 
ever are you indulgent to frailties in which you do 
not participate; and you pardon because you know 
mankind. 

Let us profit, replied Cyrus, by circumstances. 

I wish to be informed of the forces and projects of 

my enemies. Depart for their camp; your pretended 

flight will have all the appearance of a real di^ace, 

t Xen. iDiUt. Cjrr. lib. 6. p. 153. 
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and you will obtaiD their confideace. I &j to obej 
jour commaDds, replied Araspes ; too happy to ex- 
piate tny fault bj so trivial a service. But can yoa, 
answered Cyrus, bear to absent yourself from the 
beautiful PantbeaP'-I confess, replied the young 
Median, that my heart is rent with the most cruel 
pangs ; and I now feel but too forcibly that we have 
within us two souls, by one of which we are inces- 
santly ui^d to evil, while the other inclines us to ' 
good. I have hitherto been under the dominion of 
the former ; but strengthened by your assistance, the 
latter shall soon triumph over its rival.' Araspes, 
having then received secret iiistructions, departed 
for the army of the Assyrians. 

Xenopfaon, having proceeded thus far in his nar- 
rative, remained silent ; at which we appeared sur- 
prised. Is not the question then determined ? said 
he. Yes, replied Pfailotas ; but the story is not con- 
cluded, and that now engages our attention much 
more than the question. Xenophon smiled, and 
continued as follows : 

Panthea having been informed of iht departure 
of Araspes, caused it to be signified to Cyrus, that 
she was able to procure him a more faithful, and 
perhaps a more useful friend than that young fa- 
vourite. The friend she meant was her husband 
Abradates, whom she proposed to detach from the 
swrice of the king of Assyria, with whom he.ha4 . 
reason to be dissatiisfied. Cyrus haTingcousented to 

- Xen. Inalit. Cyr. lib. 6. p. 15«. ' Id. ibid. 
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this negociatioQ, Abradates arrived in the camp of 
the Peniaos, at the head of two thousand hone ; aod 
CjTus immediatelj caused him to be couducted to 
the apartoieDt of Panthea/ who, with that coofutioD 
ofideas and feeliags which afelicityloogdeoied and 
almost unexpected occasions, related to him the his- 
tory of her captivity, her sufferings, .the attempts of 
Araspes, and the generosity of Cyrus. Her husband, 
impatient to express his gratitude, ran instantly to 
the Persian prince, and grasping his hand, ex- 
claimed : Oh, Cyrus ! for all that I owe you, I can 
ooly offer my friendship, my services, and my sol- 
diers ; but be well assured, whatever may be your 
designs, Abradates will always exert his utmost 
powers to support and render them successful. Cy- 
rus received his offers with transport, and they im- 
nwdiately concerted together the dispositions of the 
approaching battle.* ' 

' The troops of the Assyrians, Lydians, and a ^eat 
part of Asia, were within sight of the army of Cyrus. 
Abradates -was appointed to attack the formidable 
phalanx of the Egyptians. This dangerous post had 
bees assigned him by lot : he had himself soli- 
cited it, but the other generals had at first refused 
to rengn it to him.' 

lybea he waaabouttomount his chariot, Panthea 
•aine to piesent bin with the wms wbicb she had 
pnvaiAly catMed to be made, and ea which were scca 
tile J0wda that had som^mes adorned bee perwm. 
" You have then sacrificed to me even your oma- 
r Xenoph. lut. Cyi. lib. 6. 155. ■Id.Hlid. ■ Id. ibid. p. 168. 
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meotf," (aid the prince affectionately. " Alas !" 
replied she, " I wish do other ornameut than that 
you should this day appear to all beholders as you 
coDstantly appear to myself." Thus saying, she put 
UD him his resplendent armour, while her eyes in- 
voluntarily shed tears, which she anxiously endea- 
voured to conceal." 

When she saw him take the reins, she requested 
the attendants to step aside, and thus addressed him: 
" If ever a wife loved her husband a thousaiid times 
more than herself, that wife is doubtless yours ; and 
my conduct has surely been a better proof of this 
than my irords ; yet, notwithstanding the ardour of 
my passion* I would rather choose, and I swear by 
the tender bonds by which we are united, I would 
rather choose to expire with you in the bosom of 
honour, than to live with a husband in whose shame 
I must participate. Remember the obligations we 
have to Cyrus ; remember that I was a captive, and 
that he gave me liberty ; that I was expoaed to ia- 
sult. and that he defended me ; remember j ia fiae, 
that I have deprived him oi faia friend ; afid that, re> 
lying oin my word, he has b^eved that he shall find 
one mote brave, and doubHess more faithfuls ia my 
bdeved Abradates."* 

The prince, debated to beac these wwds^ 
stretched forth his hand on the head of his spouae^ 
and lifting bis eyes to bc»v«i.: " GraeioDs g^ds !" 
onedi he, " gmat tfant I may titi^ d^y sfeow wnftiM 

* Xenoph. loit. lib. 6. p. l69. ' Id. ibid. 
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wortbj to be the friend of Cjrus ; and, above all, 
worthy to be the husband of PaDthea." Immediately 
be leaped into his chariot, to which the aaxious 
priocess had only time to apply her trembling lips. 
In tbe agitation of her mind she followed him with 
hasty steps along the plain, till Abradates perceiving 
her, conjured her to retire, and arm herself with for- 
titude. Her euDUchs and women then approached, 
and drew her from the eyes of the multitude, which, 
constantly fixed on her, had been unable to pay the 
least attentioD either to the beauty of Abradates, or 
the magnificence of his dress and armour.' 

Tbe battle was fought near the river Pactolus : 
the army of Crcesus was entirely defeated, the vast 
empire of tbe Lydiaos overturned in a moment, and 
that of the Persians raised on its ruins. 

The day following tbe victory, Cyrus, astonished 
that he had not seen Abradates, inquired after him 
with solicitude,' and was informed by one of his 
oflBcers, that, deserted almost in the b^ianing of 
tbe action by a part of his troops, be bad neverthe- 
less attacked the Egyptian phalanx with the greatest 
bravery ; that he had been lulled, after baviog seen 
all his friends fall around him ; and that Panthea 
had caused his body to be conveyed to the banks of. 
tiie Pactolus, and was then employed in erecting a 
tomb. 

Cyrus, overwhelmed with grief, imnaediately gave 
ord«s that the necessary preparatives for the fuoeraL 

' Xtuofb. lulit. Cjr. lib. 6. p. 170. < Id. Ub. 7- p. IS*. 
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of the hero should be coaveyed to that place. He 
himself preceded them ,* and, when he arrived, be- 
held the unfaappv Panthea seated od the ground, 
near the bloody corpse of her husband. His eyes 
OTer6owed with tears. He attempted to grasp that 
hand trhich had fought for htm : it remained in bis 
own, for the keen blade had separated it from the 
body in the bloody conflict The emotion of Cyrus 
redoubled, and Panthea uttered the most piercing 
cries. She again took the hand ; and, after having 
covered it with a flood of tears and ardent kisses, 
endeavoured to rejoin it to the arm ; and at length 
pronounced these words, which expired on her lips : 
*' A\aM\ Cyrus, you see the calamity by which I 
am persecuted, and why do you wish to be a witness 
of it > For me, for you, has he sacrificed bis life. 
Wretch that I was, I wished he should merit your 
esteem ; and, too obedient to my counsel, he re- 
garded less his own safety than your service ! He 
has died gloriously, I know ; hut he is dead, and I 
yet live. 

Cyrus, after having wept a while in silence, re- 
plied : " Victory has crowned his life, and his end 
could not be more glorious. Accept these orna- 
ments for his tomb, and these victims to be immo- 
lated in his honour. I wilt take care to erect a 
monument which shall eternize his memory. You 
also I never will forsake nor forget ; I too much 
respect your virtues and your misfortunes ; onty 
point out to me the place to which you would wish 
to be conducted." 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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PaoUiea, having assured him that of this he 
should soon be informed, aud C^rus having taken 
bis leave, commanded her eunuchs to retire, and 
sent for a womao who bad attended her from her 
earliest years, to whom she thus spoke : " Be care- 
ful, as soon as my eyes are closed, to cover my body, 
and that of my husband with the same veil." The 
slave endeavoured to divert her from her purpose 
by her intreaties; but as these only served to in- 
<^ease her too just affliction, she sat down, shedding 
a flood of tears by the side of her mistress. Pan- 
thea then seized a poniard, and plunged it into her 
breast; and, when expiring, still possessed suffi- 
cient strength to lay her head on the bosom of her 
husband/ 

Her women and all her attendants instantly 
uttered the most piercing cries of g^ief and despair. 
Three of her eunuchs sacrificed themselves to the 
manes of their mistress; and Cyrus, who had hast- 
ened to the place at the first report of this new 
calamity, again wept over the amiable pair, find 
caused a tomb to ht erected for them, ia which 
their ashes were mingled.^ 

f Xen. IftWit. Cyr. lib. 7. p. 185. » Id. ibid. p. 1 86. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Taar of Maitnia.' 

We left Scillus, and, after having crossed Triph}'lia, 
arrived on the banks of the Neda, which separates 
Elis from Messenia.'' 

As vre intended to make the tour of the coasts of 
the latter provinoe, we embarked at the port of 
G^parissia, and the next day landed at Pjlos, situate 
under Mount ^galeus.' Vessels find a safe retreat 
in the road near this town, which is almost entirely 
shut in by the island Sphacteria." The environs 
present on all sides only woods, steep rocks, a barren 
soil, and an undisturbed solitude.' The Lacedae- 
monians, who were in possession of Messenia during 
the Peloponnesian war, had entirely neglected 
Pylos ; but the Athenians, hftving made themselves 
masters of it, immediately fortified it, and repulsed 
both by sea and land the troops of Lacedtemon and 
her allies. From that time this city, like all other 
places in which men have massacred each other, 
has excited the curiosity of travellers." 

We were shown a statue of Victory, which bad 

" See Map of Messenia. •■ Pausan, lib. ♦. c, 20. p. S27. 

Strab. lib. 8. p. 3+8. ' Strab. lib. 8. p. 359. " Thucyd. lib. 4. 

c. 8. Diod. Sic. lib. 12- p. 113. ' Thucyd. lib. 4-. c. 8. Pau- 

san. lib. 4. c. 36. p. 372. ■" Id. ibid. 

S b2 
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be&D left bere by tbe AtheDians;' and were told 
that tbe sage Nestor had reigned over this country. 
It v^as in vain for us to reply, that, according to 
Homer, be reigned in Tripbylia;" we received no 
other answer than by being shown the house of 
that prince, his portrait, and the cave in wbich he 
kept his oxen.*' We were still disposed to dispute 
tbe fact, but were soon convinced that both nations 
and individuals, proud of their claims to an ilhis- 
triouB origin, are seldom pleased that their title to 
it should be doubted. 

, Continuing to sail along the coast to the bottom 
of the Gulf of Messenia, we saw at Mothone* a 
well, the water of which, naturally impregnated 
with particles of pitch, has the smell and colour of 
balm of Cyzicus.** At Colonides we remarked that 
the inhabitants, though they are strangers both to 
the manners and language of the Athenians, pretend 
to be descended from that people, because there is 
at Athens an eminence named Colonos/ Further 
on we saw a temple of Apollo, to which sick per- 
sons come to seek, and -believe that they find a 
cure.* Still further we came to the city of Corone,t 
lately built by order of Epaminondas ;' and, lastly, 
we arrived at the mouth of the river Pamisus, which 
we entered with all our sails set, as ships may pro- 
ceed up it to tbe distance of ten stadia." 
This river is the largest in Peloponnesus, though 

" Pausan. lib. 4-. c. 36. p. 372. ° Strab. lib. 8. p. 350. 
P Pausan. lib. 4. c. 3<J. p. 371. * Now Modon. i Pausan. 
lib. 4. c35. p. 369. ' Id. ibid. p. 365. > Id. ibid. f Noir 
CoTon. ' Paiisan. lib. i. c 3*. p. 365. " Id. ibid. p. 363. 
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from its source to the sea the distance is not more 
than one hundred stadia.' * Its course is short, but 
is completed with distinction. It suggests the idea 
of a short and happy life. Its pure waters seem 
onlj to flow for the benefit of every object which it 
approaches. The best sea-fish delight in it in all 
seasons, and at the return of spring hasten to ascend 
it to deposit their spawn.)* 

While we were landing we saw several vessels, 
which appeared to us of a foreign construction, and 
which made way both with sails and oars. They 
came up close to the shore, and immediately a 
number of persons, of all ages and both sexes, 
leaped from them on the beach, threw themselves 
prostrate on the ground, and exclaimed : " A thou- 
sand anda thousand times blessed be the day that 
restores thee to our wishes; we water thee with our 
tears, O beloved land, which our fathers possessed ! 
O sacred earth, which containest the ashes of our 
fathers !" I approached an ^ed man named Xeno- 
cles, who appeared to be the leader of this multi- 
tude, and asked him who they were, and whence 
they came. You behold, replied he, the descend- 
ants of those Mesaenians whom the cruelty of the 
Lacedtemonians formerly forced to abandon their 
country, and who, under the conduct of Comon, 
one of my ancestors, sought refuge in the extremis 
ties of Libya, in a country which has no intercourse 
with the nations of Greece. We were long ignorant 

' Strab. lib. 8. p. 361. * About three leagues and three 
. quanera. y Pau«an. lib. 4. c. 31. p. 363. 
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that EpamiDODdaf had, about fifteen years since, 
restored liberty to Messenia, and recalled its ancient 
inhabitants.* When we were informed of it, oor 
return was prevented by insurmountable obstatjles ; 
and afterwards the death of Epaminondas occa- 
sioned a still longer delay, but we are at length 
arrived to enjoy the fruit of hie beneficence. 

We joined these strangers, and, after having toa- 
versed fertile plains, arrived at Messene, situate, like 
Corinth, at the foot of a mountain, and becoffle> like 
that city, one of the bulwarks of PeloponnesuB.* 

The walls of Messene, built of hewn stone^ 
crowned with battlements, and flanked vrith towers,* 
are stronger and higher than those of Byzantium, 
Rhodes, and the other cities of Greece.'' They in- 
clude within their circuit Mount Ithome. Within 
the city we found a large public square, or forura, 
ornamented with public temples, statues, and a 
plentiful fountain. On every side we beheld beau- 
tiful edifices; and from the first essays we may 
easily judge of the magnificence which Messene 
will hereafter display." 

The new inhabitants were received with the 
utmost respect, and the most eager welcome. The 
next day they went to offer up their homage in the 

* Pausan. Ub. «. c. 26. p. 342. * Polyb. lib. 7. p. 505. 
Slrab. lib. S. p. S€l. * Thirty-eigbt of these towers were 
sdll remaioiDg fifty years ago ; the Abb6 Fourmoat saw them 
(Mem de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vii. Hist. p. SSB.) *■ Pau- 
saa. lib. 4. c. 3t. p. 356. < Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. 
t. vii. HisL p. 355. 
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temple of Jupiter, which stands on the summit of 
the mountain,'' and in the middle of a citadel, that 
unites the strength supplied by art to the advan- 
tages of situation. 

The mountain is one of the loftiest^' and the tem- 
ple one of the most ancient in the Peloponnesus/ 
There it was, as tradition relates, that the njmphs 
nurtured Jupiter in his infancy. The statue of that 
god, the work of AgeladaSj is deposited in the bouse 
of a priest, who only exercises the functions of the 
priesthood, io which he is appointed by way of 
election/ during the space of one year. The priest 
at the time we were there was named Celenus ; he 
had passed the greater part of his life in Sicily. 

Os that same day was celebrated an annual 
festival in honour of Jupiter, which assembles the 
people of the neighbouring provinces. The sides of 
the mountain were covered with men and women, 
who eagerly pressed to gain the suounit We were 
present at the sacred ceremonies, and at the musical 
competitions, which had been instituted for a long 
series of ages." The joy of the Messenians of Libya 
presented an affecting scene, the interest of which 
was increased by an unforeseen circumstance. Ce- 
lenus, the priest of Jupiter, rect^nised a brother in 
the chief of these unfortunate families, and was 
unable to tear himself from his arms. They reminded 
each other of the fatal events by which they had 
formerly been separated. We passed some days 

* Pausan. lib. i. c. 33. p. 361. ' Id. ibid. c. 9. p. 301. 
• Id. ibid, c, 3. p. 287. Ud. ibid. c. 33. p. 301.' ''Id.ibid. 
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with these two respectable old men, and with many 
of their kindred and friends. 

Prom the house of Celcnus the eje may embrace 
the whole of Messenia, and follow its boundaries 
through aspaceof abouteight hundred stadia.'* The 
prospect extends to the north over Arcadia and Elis; 
to the west and to the south, over the sea and the 
neighbouring islands ; and to the east over a chain of 
mountains named Taygetus, which divide this coun- 
try from that of Laconia. The eye at length reposes 
with pleasure on the rich landscape contained within 
these limits. We were shown, at dififerent distances, 
fertile fields, intersected by hills and rivers, and co- ' 
vered with herds and young horses, which constitute 
the riches of the inhabitants.^ From the small num- 
' ber of cultivators which we had seen, I could not 
refrain from remarking, that the population of the . 
country did not appear to me to bear a due propor- 
tion to its fertility. That, replied Xenocles, is only 
to be imputed to those barbarians, the odious sight of 
whom is prevented by yon mountains. During four 
entire centuries the LacedtemooJans have ravaged 
Messenia, and left to the inhabitants, for their whole 
inheritance, war- or exile, death or slavery. 

We bad but a slight knowledge of these calamitous 
revolutions; which Xenocles perceiving, sighed, and 
addressed himself to his son : Take your lyre, said 

> Stnb. lib. a. p. 362. * Thirty leagues and a quarter. 
^ Euripid. et Tyr. ap. Stnib. lib. 8. p. 366. Pbt. in Alcib. I. 
t. ii. p. 122. PauBon. lib. i. p. 288 et 316. Plut. in Ages, 
t. i. p. 616. 
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he, and sing those three el^ies ia which my father 
immediately aiier our arrival in Libya, endeavoured 
to assuage his grief, and to eternise the memory of 
the woes our country has sustained.* The youth 
obeyed, and began as follows : 

FIRST ELEGV. 
On the first War of Meisenta.f 

Banished from Greece, strangers to other nations, 
we are only connected with mankind by the fruitless 
pity which they sometimes deignto bestow on our 
sufferings. Who could have foretold, that, after 
having so long wandered on the waves, we should 
arrive at the port of the Evesperidte,' in a country 
which both nature and peace enrich with their most 
valuable gifts ! Here the earth, largely repaying 
the vows of the labourer, renders back the seed con- 
fided to it, increased an hundred fold." Tranquil 
rivers wind through the plain, near a valley shaded 
by laurels, myrtles, pomegranates, and trees of every 
species. " Beyond are burning sands, barbarous 
nations, and ferocious animals ; yet we have nothing 
to fear, for among them are no Lacedaemonians. 

The inhabitants of these delightful retreats, pity- 
ing our misfortunes, have generously offered us an 
asylum. Yet does grief consume our days, and our 

• See note XXIV. at the end of the volume. f This war 
began in the year before ChriBt 7*3, and ended in the year 723 
before the same tera. ' Pausan, lib. i. cap. 96. p. 34,2, 

"■ Herodoi. lib. i. cap. 198. " Scylac. Perfpl. sp. Geograph. 
Min. t. i. p. 46. Plin. lib. 5. cap. 5- p. 249. 
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feeble pleasures only reader our regret more poig- 
nant. Alas ! how many times^ wbile wandering in 
these enchanting groves, have I felt m; tears invo- 
luntarily flow at the remembraace of Messenia ! 
Oh, happy banks of Pamisiu, august temples^ sacred 
groves, plains so often moistened by the blood of our 
ancestors, no, never can I foiget you ! But to you, 
ferocious Spartans, I swear, in the name of the fifty 
thousand Messenians whom you have dbpersed over 
the earth, a hatred as implacable as your cruelty. I 
swear it in the name of their descendants, and in the 
name of all hearts of sensibility of every ^;e and 
country. 

Unfortunate survivors of so many heroes more un- 
fortunate still, may my strains, imitating those of 
Tyrtsus and Archilochus, incessantly sound in your 
ears, like the trumpet which gives the signal to the 
warrior, like the thunder which disturbs the sleep of 
the coward I May they, night and day presenting 
to your eyes the menacing shades of your fathers, 
leave in your hearts a wound which shall bleed day 
and night ! 

The Messenians enjoyed, during many ages, an 
undisturbed tranquillity, in a country which sufficed 
to supply all their wants, and beneath the mild in- 
fluences of a sky perpetually serene. Tbey were 
free ; they had wise laws, simple manners, kings 
who loved their people," and joyous festivals to relax 
theai after their labours. 

" Paiutui). lib. i. cap. 3. p. 230- 
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Od a sudden the alliaoce by which they were 
united to the Lacedfemonians received a mortal 
wound. The two states mutuallj accused and ' 
irritated each other* and menaces succeeded to com- 
plaints. Ambition, till then enchained by the laws 
of Lycui^s, seized the moment to break his fetters, 
and> loudly calling injustice and violence to his tud, 
entered with these infernal attendants into the hearts 
of the SpartaoEj and incited them to swear od their 
altars never to lay down their arms till they had en- 
slaved Messenia.'' The destructive pawon, eJaited 
with his first success, led them to one of thejununits 
of Mount TaygetuS} and, ahowing them the rich 
countries that lay before their eyes, introduced them 
into a fortified place which helooged to their ancient 
allies, and served ag a barrier to the two states.'' 

At this news, our ancestors, unable to endure the 
insult, ran tumultuously to the ptdace of our kinga. 
The sage Euphaes was then on the throne. He lis- 
tened to the advice of the chiefs of the nation : he 
excited the ardent courage of the Messenians ; but 
resb'ained it till it might be exerted with success.' 
Whole years were scarcely sufficient to inure to mi- 
litary discipline a people too long accustomed to the 
inert enjoyments of peace. In that interval he learned 
to see, without a murmur, his harvests destroyed by 
the Lacedasmonians, and to make himself several in- 
cursions into Laconia. 

Twice the moment of vengeance appeared to ap- 

PJuBtiD. lib. 3. cap. i. tPausan. lib. 4. cap. 5. p. 292. 
' Id. ibid. cap. 7. p. 295. 
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proach, twice the force of the two states met ia the 
martial con0ict ; but victory dared oot yet to decide 
the important dispute, and her iadecision accele- 
rated the ruin of the MesseDians. Their army was 
eufeebled, from day to day, by the loss of a great 
Dumber of warriors, by the garrisons which it was 
necessary to maintain in difiereat places, by the de- 
sertion of the slaves, and by an epidemical disease; 
which began its dire ravages in a country formerly so 
flourishing. 

lo this extremity it was resolved to entrench the 
army on Mount Ithome,* and to consult the oracle 
of Delphi. The priests, and not the gods, dictated 
this barbarous answer. " The safety of Messenia 
depends on the sacrifice of a young maiden, drawn 
by lot, and chosen from the family on the throne."* 

Ancient prejudices blinded all eyes to the atro- 
cious crime of obeying such an injunction. The 
fatal urn was brought, and the lot condemned to 
death the daughter of Lyciscus ; but her father, sud- 
denly withdrawing her from every eye, fled with her 
to Lacedsemon. The warrior Aristodemus instantly 
advanced, and, in despite of the tender affection, 
which, from the bottom of his heart, pleaded against 
the deed, offered his own to the altar. She had been 
afiianced to one of the favourites of the king, who 
ran to protect her. He maintained that her father 
could not dispose of bis spouse without his consent: 
He went further : to save her he ventured even to 

■ Pausan. lib. t. cap. 9. p. 301. ■ Id. ibid. Euseb. Praipar. 
Evaog. lib. 5.\cwp. 27. p- 223. 
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cast aa imputation od her innocence, and declared 
that the rites of Hymen had already been consum- 
mated. The horror of such a falsehood, the dread 
of dishonour, paternal love, the gafety.of his country, 
the sanctity of his word, a multitude of contrary 
emotions, agitated with such violence the mind of 
Aristodemus, that the strokeofdespair was necessary 
to afford him relief. He seized a poniard, and his 
daughter fell dead at his ieet, in view of the shudder- 
ing spectators. The priest, unsated with blood, 
exclaimed : " It was not piety but madness which 
guided the hand of the murderer: the gods require 
. another victim." And another they shall have, re- 
plied the furious multitude, who immediately fell 
upon the wretched lover, whom they would have 
torn to pieces on the spot, had not the king appeased 
the tumult, and po^uaded them that the conditions 
of the oracle were fulfilled. 

Sparta still inflexibly adhered to her projects of 
conquests, which were manifested by her frequent 
hostilities and bloody cooflicts. In one of these 
battles king Euphaes was slain, and Aristodemus 
succeeded to the throne." In another, in which 
several of the states of Peloponnesus had joined the 
Messenians,* our enemies were defeated, and three 
hundred of them, taken with arms in their hands, 
were sacrificed on the altars of Jupiter.' 

The siege of Ithome was nevertheless continued 

■■ Pausan. lib. 4. cap. 10. p. 304. ■'Id. ibid. cap. II. p. 305. 
y MjTon. ap. Pausan. lib. 4. cap. 6. p. 294. Clem. Alex. Cohort, 
ad. Gnet. L i. p. 36. Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. 4. cap. 16. p. 157- 
Plut in Rom.t.i.p.33. Memde I'AcadpdesBell.Lettr. t, ii. p.l05. 
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with vigour. Aristodemus prolonged the duration 
of it by his vigilance, his courage, the confidence 
his troops had in him, and the cruel recollection of 
the ftte of his daughter. At length fallacious ora- 
cles and terrifying prodigies shook his constancy ; 
he despaired of the safety of Messenia, and, having 
stabbed himself with his ovrn sword, yielded hie last 
breath on the tomb of his daughter.* 

The besieged, however, still defended themselves 
for many months ; but after having lost their gene- 
rals luid their bravest soldiers, seeing themselves 
vritbout provisions, and without resource, they 
abandoned the place. Some retired to the neigh- 
bouring states, others remained in their ancient 
dwellings, where the conquerors forced them to 
swear to ohserre the following articles : 

"You shall undertdie nothing against our autho- 
rity ; you shall cultivate your lands, but you shall 
bring us every year the half of the produce ; at the 
death ofourkiogsandprincipal magistrates you shall,' 
both men and women, wear mourning."' Such were 
the humiliating conditions which, after a war of 
twentyyears,Laced8emonimposedupon our ancestors. 

SECOND ELEGY. 

On the Second War ofMetsetaa.* 

Again I resume Uie lyre, again I prepare to sing 

the glory of a hero who long fought on the ruins of 

' Pausan. lib. 4. cap. 13. p. 31 1. * Tyrt. ap. Pausan. lib. 4. 
cap. 1*. p. SIS. jElian. Var. Hisl. lib. 6. cap. 1. • TTiis 

war began in the year before Christ 684, and ended in tlic year 
66S before the same ara. 
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his country. Ah ! were it permitted to mortals to 
change the decrees of destiny, his victorious arms 
would doubtless have repaired the injuries of a 
destructive war, and a peace no less hatefuL 

Whai a peace ! Just heaven ! during the space of 
nine-and-thirty years it never ceased to render 
more heavy the iron yoke which bowed down the 
heads of the vanquished,** and to oppress them with 
every species of servitude. Subjected to toilsome 
labours, sinking beneath the weight of the tributes 
which they carried to Lacedasraon, forced to mourn 
at the fiinerals of their tyraDtSj*^ and not daring to 
utter their impotent hatred, they bequeathed to 
their children only woes to suflfer and insults to 
revenge. So extreme were their miseries the aged 
had no longer any evil to fear in death, nor (he 
youthful any good to hope in life. 

Their eyes, continually fixed on the ground, were 
at length raised towards Aristomenes, who was de- 
scended irom our ancient kings, and who, from his 
earliest youth had exhibited in his countenance, his 
words and actions, the distinguishing characteristics 
of an elevated mind. This prince, surrounded by 
ardent and impatient youths, whose courage he by 
turns inflamed or tempered, consulted the disposi- 
tions of the neighbouring states ; and having learned 
that those of Argos and Arcadia were ready to fur- 
nishhimwith succours, called theMessenians to arms,*! 

*" Pausan. lib. i- cap. 15. p. 315. ' TyrU ap. Pausan. lib. 4. 
cap. 14. p. 313. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 300. •■Paiuaa. lib. 4. 
cap> 14. p. 314. 
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and from that inomeDt the cries of. oppression and 
the shouts of liberty were heard on all sides. 

The first battle vras fought in a village of Mes- 
senia. The victory vras long doubtful ; but Aristo- 
menes so distinguished himself by his vtdour, that 
the army, with one voice, proclaimed him king on 
the field of battle : yet he refused an honour to 
which he bad a legitimate title by his birth, and a 
still more just claim by his virtues. 

Placed at the head of tbe troops, he wished to 
intimidate the Spartans by a single act of courage, 
and to deposit in the heart of their capital the pledge 
of the hatred he had vowed against them from 
his infancy. He repaired to Lacedsmon, and, 
having secretly entered the temple of Minerva^ 
affixed to the wall a buckler, on which these words 
were inscribed : " Aristomenes has consecrated this 
to thegoddessfromthe spoils of the Lacediemonians."^ 

Sparta, conformably to the answer of the oracle 
of Delphi, then demanded of the Athenians a gene- 
ral to conduct the war. Athens, who feared to 
contribute to the a^randisement of her rival, sent 
Tyrtseus/ an obscure poet, who compensated the 
disadvante^es of his person and the meanness of his 
fortune by a sublime talent which the Athenians re- 
garded as a species of phrenzy.s 

Tyrtsus, called to the assistance of a warlike 

* Pausan. lib. *. cap. IS- p. 316. 'Lycurg- ioLeocrat. 
p. 162. Justin, lib. 3. cap. 5. Plut. in Cleom. p. 805. Pausan 
lib. 4. cap. 15. p. aiB. Mem. de I'Acad. dcs Bell. Lettr. t. viii. 
p. 144. t. xiii. p. 284. « Diogen. Laert. lib. S. § 43. 
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natioD which sood received him into the Dumber of 
her citizens,'' felt his soul ezpaoded, and, following 
where his high destiny called, gave the reins to his 
genius. His ardent songs inspired the contempt of 
daogen and of death : he recited them to the troops ; 
and the Lacedsemo nians eagerly flew to the comhat.' 
The common coloun of language would be in* 
adequate to express the sanguinary rage which ani- 
mated the two nations ; new ones must be created. 
As when the celestial fires fall, and inflame thegulfe 
of^tna; the volcano trembles and roars ; it raises 
its boiling waves, pours them forth from its opening 
sides, and hurls them towards heaven, which it dares 
to brave : the thunderbolt, fraught with new fires, 
which it has drawn from the clouds, agaih descends, 
swifter (ban the lightning, strikes with reiterated 
shocks the summit of the mountain, and, after having 
shivered its smoking rocks, imposes silence on the 
abyss, and leaves it covered with ashes and eternal 
ruins: thus did Aristomenes at the head of the Mes- 
senian youth fall on the chosen bands of Sparta, 
commanded by their king Anaxander. His warriors, 
imitating the example of their chief, rushed on the 
foe like furious lions ; but their utmost efibrts were 
inefiectual against that immoveable phalanx, clad in 
iron, inflamed with the most violent passions, and 
whence the weapons of death incessantly flew on 
the assailants. Covered with blood and wounds, 

'' Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. 1. ii. p. 629. ' Plut. in Agid t. i. 
p. 305. Horai. An. Poet. v. 402. 
VOL. III. 2 t 
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they despaired of victorj ; when AristomeDee, re- 
doubling his exertion^, and iospiriag his soldiers 
with his own heroism, forced the brave Anaxander 
aod bis formidable warriors to give grouod,'' rapidly 
pierced the battalioos of the eaemj, put to flight 
some by his courage aod others by his presence, dis- 
persed, pursued, and left them in their camp, buried 
in unutterable coosternation. 

The women of Messenia celebrated this victory 
by songs which we still repeat;' their husbands 
raised their heads, and on tbeir menacing brow the 
god of war imprinted terror and courage. 

But now, O goddess of memory ! it should be 
thine to declue how days so glorious were suddenly 
overshadowed by a thick and gloomy veil ; but thy 
pictures almost always only present imperfect strokes 
and faded colours, as the waves of the ocean only 
cast on shore the shattered fragments of (he vessel 
which was once the sovereign of the seas. Listen, 
young Messenians, to a testimony more faithful and 
more respectable. I saw him ; I heard his voice ; in 
the midst of that stormy night which dispersed the 
fleet I led into Lybia. Cast on an unknown shore, 
I exclaimed : " O eartii ! thou shalt at least serve us 
for a grave, and our bones shall not be trampled on 
by the Lacedxmooians." 

At that fatal name, I saw torrents of flame and 
smoke pour forth from a funeral monument near me, 
while from the bottom of the tomb a shade arose, and 

" Pausan. lib. 4. cap. 16. p.SI8. < Id. ibid. p. 3t9. 
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uttered these words: What mortal comet to trouble 
the repose of Aristomenes, and to rekindle in his 
ashes the hatred he stilt retains t^tost a barbarous 
nation? It is a Messenian, replied I with transport. 
It iaComon,theheirof afamiljformerlyunitedwith 
Jours. O Aristomenesi O greatest of mortals! is it ~ 
Uieji permitted me to see and bear thee? Ob, ye 
gods! I bless you. for the first time in mj life, for 
having brou^t to Rhodes the unfortunate Comon. 
My son, replied the hero, thou shalt bless them 
during thy whole life. They have declared to me thy , 
arrival, and have granted me permission to reveal to 
thee tbe secrets of their high wisdom. The time ap- 
proaches, when, like the luminary of day, whose 
^orious beams have dispersed the envious clouds^ 
Messenia shall i^in appear on the stage of the 
world with new-born lustre. Heaven, by its secret 
counsels, shall guide tbe hero who is to efiect thia 
prodigy,aad thou sbalt be informed of the time when 
my prediction is to be accomplished." Farewell * 
thou mayest depart. Thy companions await thee in 
Libya; bear to them the momentous tidings. 

Stop, generous shade, cried I instantly; deign to 
add to hopes so delicious, consolation 'Still more de- 
lightful. Our fathers were unfortunate; it is there- 
fore easy to believe them culpable. Time has de- 
s^oyed the proofs of their innocence, and the sur- 
rounding nations propagate suspicions derogatory 
to our honour. Arirtomenes betrayed, wandering 

" Paiuan. Ub. 4. c. 26. p. 342 ct StS ; c 32. p. 3r.U. 
2 C 8 
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from city to city, and (lyiog alone in the island of 
Rhodes, seems to fix a stigma on the Messenians. 

Go, depart, fly, my son ! replied the hero, raising 
his voice ; declare to all the earth that the valour of 
your fathers, was more ardent than the fires of the 
dog-star, and their virtues more pure than the light 
of heaven; and if men are yet Busceptibte of pityj 
force tears from them by the recital of our mis- 
fortunes. Listen to me. 

Sparta could not support the shame of her defeat. 
She said to her warriors. Avenge me; to her slaves. 
Protect me;° to a slave still more vile than her own, 
and whose head was adorned with a diadem. Betray 
tby allieB." This was Arietocrates, who reigned over 
the powerful nation of the Arca^ans, and bad 
joined his troops to ours. 

The two armies advanced as two thunder-clouds, 
approach to dispute the empire of the air. At the 
sight of their conquerors our enemies vainly sought 
in their hearts some remains of courage, while in their 
disturbed eyes was depicted the sordid desire of life. 
TyrtsBus then presented himself to the soldiers with 
the confidence and authority of a man on whom the 
safety of his country depends. He successively dis- 
played before them'' the most lively and animated 
images; that of a hero who has repulsed his enemy; 
the iulermingled shouts of joy and love which honour 
his triumph, the respect which bis presence ever after 
iD8pires,and the honourable repose which bis old age 

" Pausan. lib. 4. cap. 16. p. 319. " Id. ibid. c. 17. p. 321. 
> Tyrt. ap. Stob. Serin. +a p. S54. 
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enjoys. He painted the still more affecting scene nf 
a young warrior expiring in the field of glory ; the 
august ceremonies which accompany his funeral ; the 
sorrow and r^ret of a whole people at the sight of 
his bier ; the old men, women, and children, who 
weep and roll in the dust around his tomh, and the 
immortal honours which await his memory. Such 
objects and such sentiments, pourtrayed with an im- 
petuous and rapid eloquencCj inflame the warriors 
with an ardour till then unknown ; they fasten to 
their arms their names and those of their families, 
too happy in the hope that they may obtain a dis- 
tinguished sepulchre, and that posterity may one day 
say, repeating their names, Lo ! these are those who 
died for their country !<i 

- While a poet wrought this wondrous change in 
the army of the Lacedtemonians, a king completed 
bis perfidy ia ours.' Unfavourable rumours, propa^ 
gated by his orders, had prepared the terrified troops 
for his base treachery. The signal of battle was for 
them the signal of flight Aristocrates led the way in 
the path of infamy, which be traced out through our 
battalions, at the moment when tbey were attacked 
by the phalanx of the enemy. In an instant the 
flower of our warriors were extended in the dust, and 
Messeuia was enslaved. Yet no ; liberty reserved to 
herself an asylum on Mount Eira.* Thither retired 
the soldiers who escaped from the carn^e, and the 
citizens who disdained to bend their necks to setvi- 

1 Justin, lib. 3. c. 5. ' Pbugou. lib. i. c 17. p. 322. ' Id. 
ibid. p. 329. 
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tude. The conquerors formed a blockade at the foot 
of the mountain, and with terror saw us above their 
beads, as the pale mariners behold -in the horizon the 
dark clonds which hear the tempest in their bosom. 

Then began the siege^ less renowned hut no less 
worthy to be celebrated, than that of Ilium. Then 
were repeated or realised the exploits of the aDcient 
heroes. The rigours of the seasons, eleven times re- 
newed, were insufficient to weary the ferocious ob- 
stinacy of the besi^;ers, or the unshaken constancy 
of the besi^d.' 

Three hundred Messenians of distinguished valour 
accompanied me in my expeditions." We easily 
passed the barrier at tbe foot of the mountain, and 
carried terror to the environs of Sparta. One day, 
when loaded with plunder, we were surrounded bythe 
army of the enemy. We rushed on the foe, though 
we despaired to conquer. A deadly wound deprived 
me of ^1 sense; and, oh ! that it had never been again 
restored! In what a situation did I return to lifef 
Had black Tartarus suddenly presented itself to my 
nght, it had inspired me with less horror. I found 
myself extended on a heap of the dead and the dying, 
in a dark and deep pit, where only were beard the 
piercing cries and stiSed groans of my companions 
and my friends who had been cast into it before me. 
I called tbem by name; we wept together, and my 
presence seemed to lighten their miseries. - He whom 
most I loved, oh cruel remembrance ! oh too fataV 

' Rbian. ap. Psumd. lib. 4. c. 17. p. 323. " Id. ib. c. 18. p. 324>. 
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image ! ob, my son 1 thou wilt aot hear me without 
shuddering, was one of thy ancestors. I knew, by 
some words that escaped bim, that my fall bad 
hastened the moment of bis death. I pressed him in 
my arms, I covered bim with my burning tears, and, 
unable to arrest the fluttering breath of life hovering 
on his lips, my soul, steeled by its sufferings, ceased 
to seek relief in complaints and tears. My friends 
successively expired around me. By the varied ac- 
cent of their failing voices I was able to presage the 
moments of life which yet remained to each, and 
saw without emotion that instant arrive which con- 
cluded their sufferings. At length I heard the final 
groan of the last among them, and the silence of the 
grave reigned through the cavern. 

Thrice had the sun begun his course since I had 
been Dolonger numbered amongtbe living.' Motion- 
less, extended on the bed of woe, and wrapped in my 
mantle, I impatienttyexpected that death who seemed 
to estimate his favours at so high a price, when my 
ear was struck by a slight noise. It was occasioned 
by a wild animal,* which had entered the cave by a 
secret passage. I took hold of him; he endeavoured 
to escape, and drew me after him. I know not bj 
what motive I was actuated, for life then appeared 
to me the most cruel of sufferings. Some divini^, 
doubtless, directed my motions,and inspired mewith 
strength. I long crept through a number of oblique 

* Piiusan. lib. i. cap. 18. p. S24. * A fox. 
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windings, til! I saw the light, when I restored liberty 
to mj guide : and, contiouiog to opeo myself a pas- 
8age> left the region of darkness. I found the Mes- 
senians weeping my loss. At sight of me the 
mountain shook with shouts of joy, and, at the re- 
cital of my sufferings, with cries of indignatioo. 

Vengeance closely followed, vengeance cruel as 
the wrath of the gods. The countries of Messenta 
and Laconia were day and night ravaged by enemies 
thirsting for the blood of each other. The Spartans 
overspread the plain as the flame devours the harvest, 
and we as the torrent which both destroys the har- 
vest and extinguishes the flame. ' We had received 
secret information that the Corinthians were ap- 
proaching to the succour of the Lacedsmonians ; we 
entered their camp under cover of the darkness, and 
they passed from the embraces of sleep to those of 
deaths Vain exploits! deceitful hopes'. From the 
immense receptacle of years and ^;es, Time pro- 
duces, at the precise moment, those great revolutions 
which have been conceived in the bosom ofetenity, 
and sometimes announced by oracles. That of Del- 
phi had declared that our ruin should closely follow 
certun presages which were now fulfilled ; and the 
augur Theoclus warned me tbat we now approached 
the catastrophe of all these bloody scenes.' 

A shepherd, formerly the slave of Emperamus, 
the general of the Lacedtemonians, daily led his flock 

' Pausan. lib. *. cap. 19. p. S25. ' Id. ibid. cap. 20. p. 327. 
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to the banks of the Neda, which flows at the foot of 
Mouat Eira.* He loved a Messeniao womao whose 
house was situate on the brow of the mountain, and 
who received him there as often as her husband was 
on dutj in our camp. One night during a dread- 
ful atorm, the Messenian unexpectedly came home, 
and told his wife, who was astonished at his return, 
that the tempest and the darkness aufficientlj de- 
fended the place from an assault, that the posts were 
all abandoned, and that I was conflned to my bed 
by a wound. The shepherd, who had not been seen 
by the Messenian, heard all that he had said, and 
immediately carried the information to the Lace- 
daemonian general. 

Exhausted with fatigue and pain, I had resigned 
myself to the arms of sleep when the Genius of Mes- 
senia appeared to me, in a long mourning habit, and 
with his head covered with a veil. Thou sleepest, 
Aristomenes, said he, thou sleepest! and already the 
menacing scalingladders are affixed around thewalls, 
and already the youthful Spartans have mounted to 
the assault. The Genius of Lacedsemon prevails 
over me. I have seen him froo) the summit of the 
ramparts calling forward his ferocious warriors, and 
stretching forth his hand, assign them their several 
posts. 

I started from my sleep, with my soul oppressed, 

my mind distracted, and in the same astonishment 

and dismay as if the thunderbolt had fallen at my 

feet. I threw myself on my arms. My son arrived. 

* Pausao. lib. 1. c. 19. p. 329. 
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WbcrCj exclaimed I, are the LacedaemoDians ? — 
In tlie furum, at the foot of the ramparts. Asto- 
uished at their daring attempt, they hesitate to ad- 
vance. It is enough, replied I ; follow me. We 
found, as we went, Tbeoclus the augur, the valiant 
ManticluB, his son, end other chiefs, who joined us.** 
Run, said I, spread the alum. Tell the Messeniaus 
that, at the break of day, they shall see their gene- 
ral in the midst of the enemy. 

The fatal moment arrived.' The streets, the 
houses, the temples, deluged with blood, resounded 
with dreadful cries. The Messeniaus, unable to hear 
my voice, listened only to their rage. The women 
animated them to the combat, and, arming them* 
selves with a thousaiid instruments of death, rushed 
upon the enemy, and, expiring, fell on the bodies 
of their husbands and their children. 

Durii^ three da3rs these disastrous scenes were 
renewed at every step, and every instant, by the livid 
glare of lightning, and to the continued roar of 
thunder. The Lacedsemonians, superior in number, 
acquired fresh strei^th in the intervals of repose; 
while the Messeniaus, fighting without cessatioD, 
had at once to contend with hunger, thirst, sleep, 
and the sword of the enemy.' 

At the end of the third day, the augur Theoclus 
thus addressed me ! "Alas! what can so miich va- 
lour or labours so severe- avail ! Messenia is no 
more: the gods have decreed her destruction. Save 
yourself, Aristomenes! save our unfortunate friends; 
''Pausan.lib.*. C.2I. p.330. 'Id. ibid. p. 321. '» Xd. ib. p. 332. 
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it is for me lo be buried beneath the rtuas of my 
country." 

He Baid^and throwing himself into the thickest 
of the conflict, died free, and crowned with glory. 

It bad been easy for me to have imitated him ; 
but, submitting to the will of the gods, I believed 
my life might be necessary to that multitude of in- 
noceot victims which the sword might else destroy. 
I collected the women and children, and surrounded 
tiiem with soldiers. The enemy, persuaded that ^e 
intended a retreat, opened their ranks, anil suffered 
us to proceed' unmolested to the country of the Arca- 
dians.* I shall not speak either of the design I had 
formed to march to Lacediemon and surprise that 
city while her soldiers were enriching themselves 
with our spoils on Mount Eira, nor of the perfidy 
of king Aristocrates, who betrayed our secret to the 
Lacedaemonians. The treacherous prince was con- 
demned by the assembly of bis nation; his subjects 
themselves became his executioners; he expired be- 
neath a shower of darts; his body was carried into a 
foreign landj and a column erected which perpeto- 
ated his infamy and his punUhment.'' 

By this unexpected stroke Fortune clearly mani> 
fested her determination. I resolved no longer to 
attempt to render her propitious, but singly to brave 

*The taking of Eira liappened in the first j'ear oftbe28Ui 

Olympiad, in the year 668 before Christ. (Pauean. lib. 4.0.23. 

p. 336. Corsin. Fast. Attic, t. iii. p. 46. Freret. Defeng. de la 

Chron. p. 174.) <■ Poiyb. lib. 4-. p. 301. Paiiiian. lib. 4. c. 22. 
p. 3.S5. 
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her utmost anger. I gave the tribute of my tears to 
those Messenians who had been unable to join me, 
but I refused to be prevailed on by those of my fol- 
lowers who wished to accompany me into distant 
climes.' The Arcadians offered to share with them 
their lands/ but I rejected all their offers. My faith- 
ful companions, confounded with a numerous nation, 
would have lost their name, end the memory of the 
wrongs they had endured. I gave ip them my son, 
uiother Aristomenes, for their leader; and under his 
conduct they sailed to Sicily, where they are reswv* 
ed till the day of veugeance.E " 

After this cruel separation, having no longer any 
thing to fear, and every where seeking to raise up 
enemies to the Lacedsmonians, I travelled through 
various countries. At length I determined to go into 
Asia, and engage the powerful nations of the Medes 
and Lydians" to interest themselves in our behalf. 
Death, which surprised me at Rhodes, prevented 
projects that, by bringing these nations into Pelo- 
ponnesus, might perhaps have changed the face of 
that part of Greece. 

Having ended these words, the hero was silen^ 
and descended into the darkness of the tomb. On 
the next day I departed for Lybia. 

= Pausan. lib. 4.. c. 23. p. 335. ' Id. ibid. c. 22. p. 333. « Id. 
ibid. c. 23. p. 335 ct 336. ' See note XXV. at the end of the vo- 
lume. '' Pausan. ibid. c. 2i. p. 33S. 
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THIRD ELEGY. 

On the Third War ^Metsenia.* 



How painful is the remembraDce of my country ! 
It is bitter as wormwood ; it is keen as the edge of 
the sword ; it renders me alike insensible to pleasure 
and to danger. I this morning arose before the lu- 
minary of day, and wandered with uncertain steps 
over the plain ; but tlie beauties of Aurora no longer 
afforded me delighl Two enormous lions rushed 
from the neighbouring forest I insulted them not, 
and they left me unhurt. Cruel Spartans ! how 
had our ancestors injured you P After the taking of 
Eird you inflicted on them punishments, and, in 
the intoxication of success, cruelly insulted their 
sufferings. 

Aristomenes has promised us a faappier futurity: 
but what can extinguish in our hearts the sense of 
the evils of which we have heard the recital, and of 
which we have been the victims ? Happy wert thou, 
Aristomenes, that thou wert not a witness to them. 
Thou didst not behold the inhabitants of Messenia 
dragged to death tike the vilest criminals, and sold 
like herds of cattle,' nor didst thou see their de- 
scendants, during two centuries, transmit to their 
children only the opprobrium of their birth.^ Rest 

* This war began in the year 464, and ended in the year iSi, 
before Christ. ' JE.\tait. Var. Hist. lib. 6. c. I. " Pausan. 
lib. 1. c. 24. p. 338. 
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undisturbed in the tomb, shade of the greatest of 
mortals, and leave to me to declare to posterity the 
recent cruelties of the LacedfemoDianB. 

Their magistrates, the enemies of the gods as well 
asof mankind, putto death tbesuppliantswbom they 
forced from the temple of Neptune.' The offended 
deity struck with his trident the coasts of Laconia. 
The earth trembled, the abyss opened, and, one of 
the summits of Mount Taygetus rushing into thevaU 
ley, Sparta was destroyed from the foundations, only 
five houses remained standing, and more than twenty 
thousand men being buried beneath her ruins." 
Behold the signal of our deliverance ! instantly 
exclaimed a multitude of slaves. Madly they ran 
toward Lacedsmon, without order, and without a 
leader. At the sight of a body of Spartans, who had 
been collected by their king Archidamus, they stop- 
ped, like the winds unchained by ^olus, at the ap- 
pearance of the god of the ocean. At the sight of 
the Athenians, and the different nations which had 
hastened to the succour of Lacedsmon," the greater 
part of them were scattered, as the thick vapours of a 
marsh are dissipated before the first rays of the sun. 
But it was not in vain that the Messenians took 
arms; a long slavery had not debased the generous 
blood that flows in their veins ; and as the captive 

< Aristoph. in Acbam. t.509. Schol. ibid. Suid. io T«iMtf. 
■" Diod. Sic. lib. 1 1 . p. iS. Cicer. de Dirin. lib. 1. c. 50. t. iii. 
p.41. Plin. lib. 2. c.7d. t. l.p. 111. " Diod. Sic. lib. II. 
p. 48. Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 101 et 128. Pausan. Mb. ». p.2S3; 
etlib. 4. p. 339. Plui. in Cim. t. i. p. 4S9. .£lian. lib. 6. c. 7. 
Polynn. lib. J. C.'VI. 
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eagle, after having broken his hoods, soars to the 
skies, they retired to Mount Ithomc,° and vigorously 
repulsed the reiterated attacks uf the Lacedemo- 
nians, who were soon reduced to call to their assist- 
ance the troops of their allies. 

Then appeared those Athenians bo experienced 
in the conduct of sieges. They were commanded by 
Cimon ; Cimon whom victory had so often crowned 
with immortal laurels. The renown of his glory, and 
the valour of his troops, inspired the besi^^ with 
fear, and the Lacedscmonians themselves with appre- 
hension. They dared to suspect this great man of 
perfidy, and prevailed on him, under frivolous pre- 
texts, to return with his army into Attica. He de- 
parted, ,and the goddess of Discord, who hovered 
over his camp, foreseeing the calamities ready to 
fall upon Greece,!* shook her terrific snakes, and, 
amid bowlings of joy, uttered these dreadful words. 

Oh Sparta, Sparta ! who only koowest to reward 
services with injuries, behold those warriors who re- 
turn to their country, with shame on their brow and 
indignation in their hearts; they are the same who, 
lately associated with thine, defeated the Persians at 
Platsea. They flew to thy defence, and thou hast 
coveted them with infamy. Thou shatt henceforth 
on\j see them as thy enemies. Athens, wounded 
in h«r honour, shall arm against thee the nations,*) 
whom' thou shalt likewise excite against her. Thy 

° Pausan. lib. *. c. 24. 339. p Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 101 et 
12s. Diod. Sic. lib. 1 1. p. 4^9. Juatin. lib. 3. c. 6. Plut. in Cim. 
Li. p. 489. 1 Tbucyd. lib. I.e. 102. 
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power and hers shall incessantlj reoew the conflict, 
as impetuous winds contend with each other among 
the clouds. Wars shall bring forth wars, and peace 
shall only be a suspension of rage. I will march 
with Eumenides at the head of the armies, and from 
our fiaming torches we will shower on you plague, 
' fomine, violence, perfidy, and all the scourges of the 
wrath of heaven and of human passions. I will 
avenge me of thy ancient virtues, and delight in thy 
defeats as well as in thy victories. I will exalt, I will 
abase thy rival. I shall behold thee on thy knees, 
striking thy humbled forehead against the earth. 
Thou sbalt solicit peace, and peace shall be denied 
thee.' Thou shalt destroy the walls of thy rival ; 
thou shalt trample her beneath thy feet, and you 
shall both fall together, like two tigers who, after 
having torn the entrails of each other, expire side by 
side. Then will I plunge thee so deep in the dust, 
that the traveller, unable to discern any traces of thee, 
shall be forced to stoop before he recognizes thee. 

Now mark the sign which &hall prove to thee the 
truth of my words. Thou shalt take Ithome in the 
tenth year of the siege. Thou shalt wish to extermi- 
nate the Messenians ; but the oracle of Delphi shall 
prevent thy sanguinary design.' Thou shalt permit 
them to live, on condition that they enjoy life in 
another climate, and be loaded with chains if tbey 
dare to return to their native country.' When this 

' Ibid. lib. 4. c. *1. Aristoph. in Pace, t. 637 et 66*. Schol. 
ibid. ■ Pausan. lib. ♦. c. 2*. p. 339. ' Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 
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prediction sbalt be accomplished, remember what I 
have besides foretold, aad tremble. 

Thus spake the malevolent genius, who extends 
her powers from the heavens to the infernal shades. 
We soon fifter left Ithome. I was yet in my ten- 
derest infancy, but the image of that precipitate 
flight is impressed on my memory in indelible cha- 
racters. Still do I behold those scenes of horror 
and woe which then presented themselves to ray 
▼lew. A whole people, driven from their habita- 
tions," wandering whither chance might lead them* 
among nations terrified at their misfortunes, which 
they dared not to alleviate ; warriors covered with 
wounds, carrying their aged parents on their 
shoulders ; women, sitting on the ground, expiring 
with weakness, and clasping their wretched chil- 
dren ID thefr arms ; on this side tears and groans 
and the most violent expressions of despair, and on 
that, a dumb woe and a profound silence. Were 
the most cruel of the Spartans to attempt to paint 
these scenes of misery, some remains of compassion 
would cause the pencil to drop from his hands. 

After long and disastrous journeyings, we at length 
reached Naupactus, acitysitiiate on the sea of Crisso, 
and belong! ngto the Athenians, whohestowed it upon 
us.' In gratitude for the favour, we more than once 
signalised our valour against the enemies of that ge- 
nerous people. I myself, during the Peloponnesian 

- Polyb. Hist. lib. 4. p. 300. - Tliucyd. lib. I.c.103. Pau- 
san. lib. i. c. 25. p. 339. 
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war, appeared with a body of troops od the coasts 
of Messenia. I ravaged the country, and extorted 
tears of rage from our barbarous persecutors/ But 
tbe gods ever mingle a secret poison with their fa- 
vours, and too frequently hope is only a snare which 
they spread for tbe unfortunate. We hegaa to 
enjoy tranquillity, when the fleet of Lacedsmon 
triumphed over that of Athens, and came to insult ua 
at Naupactus. We immediately hastened on board 
our ships, and oueach side no other divinity was in- 
voked but hatred. Never was victory drenched with 
more impure or more innocent blood. But whatcao 
the most intrepid valour effect againstexcessive supe- 
riority of nvmbers ? We were conquered and driven 
out of Greece as we bad been from Peloponnesus. 
The greater part took refuge in Italy and in Sicily. 
Three thousand men confided their destiny to my 
guidance.' I led them, through the midst of tem- 
pests and rocks, to these shores, which never shall 
cease to resouad with my mournful songs. 

Thus ended the third el^y: the youth laid down 
his lyre ; and his father Xenocles added, that a short 
time after their arrival in Libya, a sedition having 
happened at Cyrene, the capital of that country, 
the Messenians took part with the exiles, and were 
almost all cut off in one battle.* He afterwards 
inquired in what manner the revolution which had 

vThucyd.Ub.4. c.ll. Pausan. lib. 4. c. 26. p. 342. >Id. 
ibid. Diod. Sic. lib. I*, p. 263. • Diod. Sic. ibid. 
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restored him to Meraeoia bad been effected; to 
which question, Celenus replied as follows : 

The Thebans, under the conduct of Epaminondas, 
had defeated the lAcedteraoniaas at Leuctra, in 
Bwotia.* Completely to enfeeble their power, and 
disable tbem from undertaking distant expeditions, 
that great man formed the project of placing near 
them an enemj who should have great injuries to 
revenge. He sent to the Messenians wherever thej 
were scattered, to invite them to return to the coun- 
try of their fathers," and we readily obeyed the sum- 
mons. I found him at the head of a formidable army, 
surrounded by architects, who traced the plan of a 
city at the foot of this mountain. A moment afier, 
the general of the Argives approaching, presented to 
him a brazen urn, which, in consequence of a dream, 
he had dug out of the earth, where it was concealed 
under an ivy and a myrtle which iqterwove their 
slender branches. Epaminondas baviilg opened it, 
found in it leaves of lead, rolled up in the form of a 
volume, on which had anciently been vrritten the 
rites of the worship of Ceres and Proserpine. He 
recognised the monument to which was attached the 
fate of Messenia, and which Aristomenes had buried 
in the least frequented part of Mount Itbome.' This 
discovery, and the favourable answer of the augurs, 
impressed the stamp of religion on his enterprise, 
which was besides powerfully seconded by the neigh- 
bouring states, at all times jealous of Lacedsmon. 

* The year S71 before Christ. >> Pausan. lib. 4^. c. 2fi. p. 

342. Plut. in Ages. t. i. p.fi]5. >" Pausao. lib.4. c. 26. p. 3*S. 
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On the day of the coosecration of the city, the 
troops being assembled, the Arcadians presented the 
victims ; and the Tbebans, Argives, and Messenians 
separately offered their homage to their tutelary 
dinoities, and all conjointly called on the heroes of 
the country to come and take poBsession of their 
new habitation.*' Among these names, so precious 
to the nation, that of Aristomenes excited universal 
plaudits. The first day was employed in sacrifices 
and prayers ; and on the second the foundations of 
the walls, temples, and houses, were laid to the 
sound of flutes. The city in a little time was 
finished, and received the name of Messene. 

The people of other nations, added Celenus, have 
long wandered far from tbeircountry, but none have 
suffered so long an exile ; yet have we preserved, 
without alteration, the language and customs of our 
ancestors.' I will even affirm, that our misfortunes 
have increased our sensibility. The Lacedaemonians 
had given some of our cities to strangers,' who, on 
our return^ implored our compassion. Perhaps 
they had just claims to obtain it; hut even thou^ 
they had not, how was it possible to refuse it to the 
unfortunate P 

Alas ! replied Xenocles, it was this mild atid 
humane character which was formerly our ruin. 
Our ancestors, neighbours to the Lacediemonians 
and tbe Arcadians, only sunk beneath the hatred of 



" Pauian. lib. 4. c. 27. p. S*5. • Id. ibid. p. S46. 
ibid, c 24. p. 338. 
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ibe former, because they bad neglected the friend- 
ship of the latter :K thej were doubtless ignorant 
that to ensure peace requires as much activity as to 
extend conquests. 

I put several questions to tbe .Messenians cod- 
cerning the state of arts and sciences among them. 
The}- replied they had not yet bad time to cultivate 
them : on their present governmeDt ; it had not yet 
taken any constant form : on that which subsisted 
during their wars with the Lacedeemonians ; it was 
a mixture of royalty and oligarchy,'' hut public 
affairs were discussed in the general assembly of the 
nation.' I inquired concerning the origin of the 
last reigning family ; and was answered that it was 
derived from Cresphontes, who came into Pelopon- 
nesus, with the other Heraclide, eighty years af^r 
the war of Troy. Messenia was alloted to him as 
his portion. He espoused Merope, the daughter of 
a king of Arcadia, and was assassinated, with almost 
all bis children, by the chiefs of his court, because 
he too much loved his people.'' History has con- 
sidered it as a .duty to eternise his memory as sacred, 
and to execute that of his assassins. 

We left Messenia, and, after having crossed the 
Pamisus, visited the eastern coast of the province. 
Here, as in every other part of Greece, the traveller, 
at every step, meets with the genealogies of gods 
confounded with those of men. Not a city, river, 

K Polyb. lib. 4-. p. 300. >■ Id. ibid. Paiuan. U'b. 4. c. 2i. 
p. 338. ' Pausan. ibid. c. 6. p. 294. " Id. ibid, c 3. p. 286. 
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fountain, wood, or mouataJD, but bears the name 
of a nymph, a hero, or some distinguisbed person, 
more celebrated at present than in the time in which 
he lived. 

Among the numerous Cumilies which formerly 
possessed small domains in Messenia, thatof £sgu- 
lapius holds a distinguished rank in the veneration 
of the people. In the city of Abia, we were sho^n 
his temple;' at Gerenia, the tomb of Machaon-, his 
son ;*" at PherK, the temple of Nichomachus and 
Gorgasus his grandsons," incessantly honoured by 
sacrifices, offerings, and a numerous concourse of 
sick persons labouring under every kind of disorder. 

While we were listening to a long account of 
miraculous cures, one of these unfortunate wretches, 
ready to yield up his last breath, said to us : I bad 
scarcely come into the world when my parents went 
to settle at the sources of the Pamisus, where it is 
pretended the waters of that river are extremely 
salutary for the diseases of infants." I have passed 
my life in the neighbourhood of beneficent divinities 
who distribute health to mortals, sometimes in the 
temple of Apollo, near the city of Corone/ and 
sometimes in the place where I now am, observing 
all the prescribed ceremonies, and sparing neitber 
for victims nor offerings. I have always been as- 
sured that I was cured; but I am dying. He 
expired the next day. 

I Pawm. lib. *. c. 30. p. 35S. ■ Id. ibid. c. S. p. 284. ■ Id. 
ibid. p. 287, et c. 90. p. 35S. ' Id. ibid. c. 31. p. 356. ■■ Id. 
ibid. c. 34.. p. 365. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Journey ikrough Laconia* 

We embarked at Pbene, oa board a vessel bound for 
tfae port of Scandea, in tbe small islaod of Cythera, 
situateatthe extremity of I<aconia. At this port tbe 
roercbant ships which come from Egypt aod Africa 
frequently touch. From it an ascent leads to tbe 
city of Cytbera, in which tbe Lacedaemonians main- 
tain a garrison. They besides annually send into 
the island a magistrate as governor.'' 

We were young, and bad already formed an in- 
timacy with some passengers of our own age. The 
name of Cytbera had awakened in our minds tbe 
most pleasurable ideas. In that island bas subsisted 
from time immemorial the most ancient and most 
venerated of all the temples dedicated to Venus.'" 
There it was that she for the first time showed herself 
to mortals,^ and, accompanied by the Loves, took 
possession of that land, still embellished by tbe 
flowers which hastened to disclose themselves at her 
presence. From that time have been known there 
the charms of tbe amorous interview and the tender 
smile.' Ah ! doubtless, in that fortunate r^ion, 

* Sec the map of LacoDJa, "< "niucyd.lib. 4. cap. 5S. ScjI. 
Caryand. ap. Georg. Mio. t. i. p. 17- 11 Paiuan. lib. 3. cap. 23. 
p. 269. ' Hcsiod. Theog. v. 198. ■ Hesiod. Theog. v. 205. 
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hearts only seek to uoite ; and the inhabitants pass 
their days in plenty and in pleasure. 

The captain, who heard us with the greatest sur- 
prise, said to us coldlj ; They eat figs and toasted 
cheese, tbey have also wine and honey;* but they 
obtain nothing from the earth without the s\veat of 
their brow, fur it is a dry and rocky soil." Besides, 
they are so fond of money,' that they are very little 
acquainted with the tender smile. 1 have seen their 
old temple, formerly built by the Phoenicians, in 
honour of Venus UraniaJ Her statue is not very 
suitable to inspire love, as she appears in complete 
armour.* I have been told, as well as you, that the 
goddess, when she arose out of the sea, landed on this 
island; but I was likewise told that she soon fled 
from it into Cyprus.* 

From these last words we concluded that the 
Phoenicians, having traversed the seas, landed at the 
port of Scandea; that they brought thither the wor- 
ship of Venus, which soon extended into the neigh- 
bouring countries; and that hence originated those 
absurd fables concerning the birth of Venus, her 
rising out of the sea, and her arrival at Cythera. 

Instead of proceeding with our captain to this 
island, we requested him to leave us at Tsenarus, a 
city of Laconia, the harbour of which is sufficiently 

< Heracl. Pont, de Polit. in Thei. Antiq. Grec t. vi. p. 2830. 
"Spon. Voyag. t.i.p. 97- Whel.booki. p.47. "Heracl. ibid. 
X Herodot. lib. i. cap. 105. * Pausan. lib. 3. cap. 23. p. 269. 
'' Hesiod. Theog. v. 193. 
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targe to contaiu a great number of ships.^ It is si- 
tuate neair a cape of the same name,' on Tvhicb is a 
temple, as there is on all the principal promontories 
of Greece. These sacred ediSces attract the vows 
and the oflferings of mariners. That of Tscnarus, 
dedicated to Neptune, stands in the middle of a con- 
secrated g^ove, which serves as an asjium to crimi- 
nals.'' The statue of the god is at the entrance f 
and at the bottom opens an immense cavern greatly 
celebrated among the Greeks. 

It is aflBrmed that it was at first the haunt of an 
enormous serpent, which Hercules slew, and which 
has been confounded' with the dog of Pluto, because 
its bite was mortal.' This idea was associated with 
one already entertained, that the cavern led to the 
domains of the gloomy king, by subterranean pas- 
sages, of which it was impossible for us, when we 
visited it, to perceive the avenues.^ 

You behold, said the priest, one of the mouths of 
the infernal shades." Several similar opes are found 
in different places, as at the city of Hermioney in 
Argolis;' at Heraclea, in Pontus;* at Aornus, in 
Thesprotia ;' and at Cumie, near Naples."* But not- 

*< Thucyd. lib. 7- cap. 19. ' Steph. in T«i>. Schol. Apoilon. 
Argon, lib. 1. t. 102. *Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 128 et 19S. 
' Paugan. lib. 3. ci^. 25. p. 375- ' Hecat. Miles ap. Pausan. 
ibid. t Paugan. lib. 3. cap. 25. p. 275. ■■ PJnd. Pyth. *. 
y. 79. Schol. ibid. Eustath. in Iliad, t. i. p. 286 et 2ti7. 
Mela, fib. 2. cap. 9. ' Strab. lib. 8. p. 373. "Xenoph. de 
Exped. Cyr. lib. 6. p. 375. Diod. Sic. lib. I*, p. 261. Rin. 
lib. 27. cap. 2. p. 419. ' Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 92. Pausan. 
lib. 9. cap. 30. p. 769. Hesych, in Qm MiAn. ■» Synm. Chii. 
-Orb. Descript. v. 218. ap. Geograph. Min. t i. 
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withstanding the pretensions of the inb^itants of 
these places, we maintain, that it was through this 
gloomy cavern that Hercules draped Cerberus up to 
light," and that Orpheus returned with his wife." 

These traditions ought, however, less to engage 
your attention than a practice of which I am now 
about to speak. This cavern is in possession of a 
privily which many other places enjoy .i* Hither 
our diviners come to call up the peaceful shades of 
the dead, or to banish to the remotest part of the in- 
fernal domains the spectres that disquiet tbe living. 

These wonderful effects are produced bj sacred 
ceremonies. Sacrifices and libations must first be 
made, and prayers and mysterious forms of invoca- 
tion repeated; the night must then be passed in the 
temple, and the shade of the deceased po^on, it is 
aflBrmed, never fails to appear in a dreajn.'' 

Expiatory ceremonies are especially performed 
here to appease those souls whom sword or poison 
has separated from their bodies. Thus was it that 
Callondas formerly repaired hither, by the command 
of tbe Pytbia, to appease the incen^ shade of the 
poet Archilocus, whom he had deprived of life.' I 
shall relate a still more recent fact: Pausanias, who 
commanded tbe Grecian army at Platsea^ by a fatal 



" Euripid. in Here. Fur. v. 23. Strab. lib. 8. p. 363. Pausan. 
lib. 3. p. 27S. Apollod. lib. 2. p. 131. Schol. Homer, in Iliad, 
lib. 8. v. 368. "Orph. Argon- v. tl. Virg. Georg. lib. 4. 

V.467. pPausan.lib. 3. cap. 17.p.252. *i Tlut. de ComoI. 
t. ii. p. 109. ' Plut. de Sera Numin, Vind. t. ii. p. 560. CEnom. 
ap. Euseb. Prsp. Evan. lib. 5. p. 228. Suid. in A{xi>^. 
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mistake, plunged his poniard into the bosom of Cle- 
onica, whom he tenderly loved. The recollection 
of what he had done iDcessantly tormented him, and 
he oontinuallj saw her in bis dreams, addressing him 
every ni^t in these dreadful words: Puniskment 
awaiU thee.' He repaired to Heraclea, in Pootus, 
and the soothsayers conducted him to the cave 
where they call up the spirits of tbe dead, when 
that of Cleonica appeared to him, and told him that 
he should find at Lacedtemon the end of his suffer- 
ings. He immediately went thither, and, on bis 
arrival, being judged guilty of crimes against the 
state, he took refuge in a small house, where all 
means of subsistence being denied him, he perished 
of hunger. A report wa; afterwards spread that his 
shade had been heard to groan in the sacred places ; 
in consequence of which diviners were sent for from 
Tbessaly, who appeased his ghost with the ceremo- 
nies customary on such occasions/ I relate these 
prodigies, added the priest; I do not warrant the 
truth of them. Perhaps, as it is impossible to in- 
spire too much horror for homicide, it has been 
wisely suggested that the disquietude of mind which 
is the consequence of guilt is occasioned by the 
cries of the ghosts who pursue the guilty. 

I know not, replied Pbilotas, how far the multi- 
tude ought to be entrusted with the truth, but they 
ought at least to be guarded against the excess of 
error. The Thessalians in the last century might 

■ Plut de Sera Numin. VInd. t. ii. p. 555 ; et in Cim. t. i. p. 482. 
■ I^ut. ibid. p. 560. Id. ap. Schol. Eurip. in Alcest. v. 1 128. 
Bayle, Rep. aux Quest, t. i. p. 345. 
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have been convioced of this bj melancholy' experi- 
ence. Their army was in sight of that of the Pho- 
cians, who, during a light night, detached to the at- 
tack of the enemy's camp six hundred men, 4:oTered 
with plaster. However gross this stratagem, the 
Thesaalians, accustomed from their infancy to stories 
of apparitions and phantoms, imagined these sol- 
diers to be celestial genii, who bad come to tbe as- 
sistance of the Phocians ;_ they therefore made but 
a feeble resistance, and suffered themselves to be 
slaughtered like victims." 

A similar instance of superstition and credulity, 
replied the priest, formerly produced the same effect 
in our army when in Messenia. The troops believed 
that Castor and Pollux had honoured with their pre- 
sence the festival they celebrated to those deities. 
Two young and beautiful Messeniaos appeared at 
the head of the camp, mounted on superb horses, 
with their lances in the rest, and clad in a white 
tunic, a purple mantle, and a pointed cap with a star 
on the top; in the habit and ornaments, iq short, in 
which those two heroes, the objects of our worship, 
are represented. They entered, and falling on the 
soldiers prostrate at their feet, made a dreadful 
slaughter of them, and retired unmolested." The 
gods, irritated at this perfidy, soon after manifested 
theiranger against the Messenians. 

Is it possible, cried I, that you Lacedaemonians 
should mention the word perfidy; you who have been 

<■ Herodot. lib. 8. c. 2?. Psussd. lib. 10. c. 1 . p. 801 . Po- 
lyRO. Stmag. lib. 6. c. 18. " Pausan. lib. 4. c 27. p. 3M. 
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guilty of such Bagraot iojustice, and who are pol- 
luted with the blackest crimes of ambitioa ! I had 
conceived a high idea of your laws ; but your wars 
in Messenia have fixed an indelible stain on your 
nation. Have you, answered he, received an impar- 
tial account of them and their origin ? If you have, 
it is the 6rst time that the vanquished have done 
justice to their conquerors. Listen to me a moment. 

When the descendants of Hercules returned into 
Peloponnesus, Cresphontes obtained by surprise the 
throne of Messenia.' He. was assassinated some 
time after, and his children taking refuge at Lace- 
dsmon, gave up io us the rightsthey inherited from 
their father. Though the validity of this cession was 
confirmed by the oracle of Delphi,' we long ne- 
glected to enforce our claims. 

In the reign of Teleclus, we sent, according to 
ancient usage, a number of maidens, under the con- 
duct of that prince, to present offerings at the temple 
of Diana Limnatis, situate on the confines of Mes- 
senia and Laconia. They were violated by some 
young Mcssenians, and killed themselves rather than 
survive their shame ; the king himself lost his life 
in endeavouring to defend them.* The Messenians, 
to justify so vile a crime, had recourse to the most 
absurd pretences, and Lacedsmon overlooked the 
injury rather than break the peace ; till new insults 
having exhausted her patience,** she claimed her 

> Paiuan. lib. 4. «. 3 et 4. * Isocr. in Archid. t. iL p. 30. 

*Strab.lib.8. p.63. Pautaa. lib. 1. c.4. p. 288. ■•Pausun. 
lib. 4. c. *> et 9. 
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ri^ts, and commenced Bostilities. This was legs a 
war of ambition than vengeance, as you may jour- 
Bclf judge from the oath by which the young Spar-, 
tansengagednevertoreturn to their country, till they 
had subjugated Messenia, and by the ardour with 
which even our old men promoted the enterprise.' 

After the first war the laws of Greece authorised 
ui to make slaves of the vanquished ; but we were 
contented with imposing on them a tribute. Their 
frequent revolts obliged us, after having conquered 
thera in a second war, to load theoi with chains, 
and, after a third, to banish them from our neigh- 
bourhood. Our conduct appeared so conformable 
to the laws of nations, that, in the treaties prior to 
the battle of Leuctra, neither the Greeks nor Per- 
sians ever proposed to us to restore liberty to Mes- 
senia.'' You will remember that I am a minister 
of peace. If my country is forced to take arms, I la- 
ment the occasion ; and if she is guilty of injustice 
I condanu her conduct. When war commences, I 
shudder at the calamities about to fall on my fellow 
mortals, and I ask why they are cruel ; but it is the 
secret of the gods, and it'behoves us to adore and 
be silent. 

We left Tsnarus, after having visited in its envi- 
rons some quarries from which is duga black stone as 
valuahle as marble.' We proceeded to Gythium, a 
. city encircled with walls, and very strong ; with an 

* Pausan. lib. 4. c. 4 et 5. Justin, lib. 3. c. 4. '' Isocr. 

in Archid. t. ii. p. 34. * Plin. lib. 36. c. 18. t. il. p. 7iS. 
Id. ibid. c. 22. p. 752- Strab. lib. 8. p. 367. 
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excelleot harbour, in vhich the fleets of Lacedtemoa 
ride secure, and 6nd every requisite for iheir main- 
tenance and safety.' It is distant from the city thirty 
stadia.* 

The hiitory of the LacedEemODians has rendered 
the small district they inhabit so renowned, that we 
visited the smallest villages and the most inconsi- 
derable towDs, both in the environs of the gulf of 
Lacoaia, and in the inland country. We were every 
where shown temples, statues, columns, and other 
monuments, the greater part of rude workmanship, 
and some of venerable antiquity.'' In the gymna- 
sium of Asopus our attention was attracted by hu- 
man bones of a prodigious size.' 

Having returned to the banks of the Eurotas, we 
ascended it through a valley which it waters,^ and 
afterwards through the middle of a plain which ex- 
tends to the city of liacedtemon. On our right we 
had the river, and on our left Mount Taygetus, at 
the foot of which Nature has hollowed out in the 
rock a number of spacious caverns.' 

At Brysese we found a temple of Bacchus, which 
men are forbidden to enter, women alone being per- 
mitted to sacrifice in it, and to perform certain cere- 
monies which it is not lawful for ^emtoreveal."' We 
had before seen a city of Laconia where women are 
excluded from the sacrifices offered to the god Mus." 

' Xenoph. Hitt Gnec. lib. 6. p. 609. Li*, lib. 34. c. 29. 
K Polyb. lib. 5. p. S67. " Pausan. lib. c 22. p. 265. . ' Id. 
ibid, p, 267. " Strab. lib. 8. p. 348. Liv. lib. 34-. c. 2tt. 
' Guill. Laced. Adc. t. i. p. 75. ■" PauMn. lib. 3. c. 20. p. 261. 
" Id. ibid. c. 22. p. 267. 
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From Bryses we were shown, on the summit of a 
neighbouring mountain, a place named theTatetuni, 
where, among other animals, horses were sacrificed 
to the 8un.° Farther on, the inhabitants of a small 
town boasted that they were the first inventors of 
mills to grind corn.P 

We soon after came in sight of the town of 
Amjclie, situate on the right bank of the Eurotas, 
and distant from Lacedsemon about twenty stadia.*) 
There we saw on a column the statue of an athleta 
who expired the instant after he had received the 
crown bestowed on him as victor at the Olympic 
games. Around this statue were several tripods, 
consecrated by the Lacedaemonians to different di- 
vinities, in memory of the victories they hod gained 
over the Athenians and Messenians/ 

We were impatient to visit the temple of Apollo, 
one of the most famous in Greece. The statue of 
the god, in height about thirty cubits,' * is of rude 
workmanship, and somewhat in the taste of the 
Egyptians. It might be taken for a pillar of brass, 
to which had been fastened a head with a helmet, 
two handBarmedwithabowandlance,andtwofeet, 
the extremities of which only appear. Thestatue is 
of very high antiquity, and, in succeeding times, was 
placed, by an artist named Bathycles, on a base, in 
form of an altar, standing on a throne supported by 
the Hours and Graces. The same artist has orna- 

° Pausan. lib. 3. c.20. p. 261. f Id. ibid. p. 260. i Paiyb. 
lib. 5, p. 967. ' Pauean. lib. 9, c. id. p. '25*. • Id. ibid, 

c. 19. p, 257. • About 42} French (or M English) feet. 
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mented the faces of the base and every part of the 
throoe with bas^eliefs, which represent so manj 
different sul^ects, and contain ho great a number of 
6giires, that it is impossible to describe them with- 
out being disgustingly tedious. 

The temple is served by priestesses, the principal 
of whom takes the title of mother. After her death, 
her name, and the years during which she exercised 
ber functions, are engraven on marble. We were 
shown the tablets which contain the series of epochas 
so precious to chronolt^y, and we read in them the 
name of Laodamia, the daughter of Amyclas, who 
reigned in this country more than a thousand years 
since.' Other inscriptions deposited here to rend« 
them moreTenerable,contain treaties between states/ 
several decrees of the liacedsmonians relative to re- 
ligious ceremonies or military expeditions, and vows 
addressed to the gods by sovereigns or individuals." 

Not far from the temple of Apollo is another 
temple, of which the building is not more than se- 
venteen feet long by ten and a half broad.' Five rude 
ttones of a black colour, and five feet thick, compose 
the four walls and the roof, on which are laid two 
other stones retiring inwards. The edifice stands 
on three steps, each of a single stone. Above the 
entrance are engraven, in very ancient characters, 
these words : Eurotas king of theIcteucrates to 

t Mem. de I'Acsd. des Bell. Lettr. t. »iii. p. 406. ■ Thucyd. 
lib. 5. c. 18 et 28. ' Mem. de I'Acad. dea Bell. LeUr. t. xv. 
p. S95 : t. xvi. Hilt. p. 10^. Inf^cript. Fourmont. in Bibl. Reg. 
y Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Leltr. t. xv. p. 402. 
VOL. III. S E 
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Onga. Tbis prince lived about three ccDturies be- 
fore tbe Trojan war. The name of Icteucrates sig- 
QiBes the ancient inhabitants ofLaconia;^ and that 
of Onga, a divinity of Phoenicia or Egyptj the same, 
as is supposed, with the Minerva of the Greeks.* 

This edifice, which we more than once recollected 
during our travels in Egypt, is prior, by many cen- 
turies, to the most ancient in Greece. After having 
admired its simplicity and solidity, we sunk into a 
kind of thoughtfulness, of which we afterwards en- 
deavoured to investigate the cause. It is only, said 
Philotas, tbe attention of surprise. We reflect on 
the number of ages which have elapsed since the 
foundation of this temple, with tbe same astonish- 
ment with which, when arrived at the foot of a 
mountain, we have often measured with our «yes its 
stupendous height, llie extent of duration produces 
the same effect as that of space. Yet, replied I, tbe 
one leaves in our minds an impression of melancholy 
that we never experience from the other. Is it not 
in reality because we are more intimately coDuected 
with duration than with extension? All theseancient 
ruins are the trophies of destroyingtime, and, in de- 
spite of ourselves, enforce our attention to the insta- 
bility of all human things. Here, for example, an 
inscription has presented to us the name of a people 
of whom neither you nor I bad any knowledge. 

* Hesych. in 'Urimf. » Steph. in 'Oy*. Heeych. in Oyyu. 

■JExchyl in Sept. contra. Theb. v. 170. Schol. ibid, et in 

T. i93. Seld de Diis. Syr. SynUg. cap- i. Boch. Geog. Sacr. 
part.2.lib.2.c. 12. p. 4<75. 
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They have disappeared, and Ihis small temple is the 
only testimony that they have existed, the only frag- 
ment that has remained of their wreck. 

Smiling meadows ** and lofty trees embellish the 
environs of Amyclte. The fruits there are excelleDf 
It is a very agreeable place of abode, tolerably po- 
pulous, and always full of strangers/ attracted by 
the splendour of the festivals, or by motives of reli- 
gion. We left it to proceed to Lacedaemon. 

We took up our residence at the house of Da- 
monax, to whom we had been recommended by 
Xenophon. Philotas found three letters which ob- 
liged him to depart the next day for Athens. I shall 
not speak of Lacedaemon till I have given a general 
idea of the province of Laconia. 

It is bounded to the east and south by the sea, to 
the west and the north by high mountains, or by hills 
which descend from them, and form between them 
pleasant valleys. The mountains to the west are 
Darned Taygetus. From some of their summits, 
which rise above the clouds,* the eye may survey the 
whole of Peloponnesus.' Their sides, almost every 
where covered with woods, are the asylum of a great 
number of goats, bears, wild boars, and stags/ 

Nature, which has here delighted to multiply these 
species of animals, seems also to have produced, pur- 
posely to destroy them, certain racesof dogs, which 

•• Stat. Theb. lib. 9. v. 769. Liv. lib. 34. c 28. ' Polyb. 
lib. 5. p. 367. ' Inscript. Founnont. in Bebl. Reg. *Strat. 
Theb. lib. 2. vers. 35. ' Schol. Pind.inNera, 10 »ers. 114. 

s PauBan. lib. S. c. 20. p. 261 ■ 

2EiJ 
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are cverj wbere in great eBtimation," andeapeciallj 
valuable for hunting the wild boar.' They are swift, 
spirited, impetuouB,* and endowed with an exquisite 
scent.' The females possess these qualities io the 
highest degree : " and thej also have another advan- 
tage, for thejr live, in general, nearly twelve years, 
while the males seldom live longer than ten." To 
produce a breed more ardent aud courageous, they 
are coupled with Molossian dogs ;" and it is affirmed 
that they sometimes will of themselves couple with 
foxes/ and that from this mixture is generated a race 
of weak and ugly dogs, with thin short hair, a 
pointed nose, and inferior in quality to the others.i 
Among the di^ of Laconia, the black, spotted 
with white are remarkable for their beauty,' the 
fawn colouredVfor their sagacity, and the Castorides 
and Manelaides for bearing the names of Castor and 
Menelaua, who multiplied their breed.' For the chase 
was auciently the amusement of heroes, after it had 
ceased to be to them a labour of necessity. They 
were at first forced to defend themselves against fero- 

■■Theophr.Cb8ract.c.5. Eiutath.inOdy>s.p. 1822. Meun. 
Miscel. L«con.lib. 3. c. 1. 'Xen. de Veiut. p. 991. " Calliin. 
Hymn, in Dian. t, 9*. Senec. Trag. in Hippo), t. S5. Vug. 
Geoig. lib. 3. t. 405. ■ Pkt. in Phnnen. t. iii. p. 12S. Arittot. 
de Gener. Animal, lib. 5. c. 2. t. L p. 1 139. Sophod. in Ajac 
T. 8. ■■ AristoU HUt. Animal, lib. 9. c. 1. 1. i. p. 922. ■ 1^1. 
ibid. lib. 6- c^. 20. p. 878. Flin. lib. 10. csp- 03. U i. p. 578. 
■> Ariatot^ Hist. Animal.lib. 9. c. 1. p. 922. f Id. Ibid. lib. 8. 
CBp.28.p.92a Hesych. in Kwkamt. ' P^ lib. 5 cap. 5. (99. 
I Xen. de Venat. p. 976. Tlieni. Oral. 21. p. 241. ' Gnill. 

Laced. Anc. t. i. p. 199. ■ Horat. Epod. od. 6. v. 5. > Poll, 
lib. 5. G. 5. h 38. 
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cious animals, which they soon compelled to take 
refuge in wild and uocultivated regions. When they 
were no longer in danger from these, rather than 
languish in indolence, ihey sou^t new eoeules for 
the pleasure of combating them : the blood of the 
innocent dove was shed, and the chase became their 
favourite diversion, since it- presented to them the 
image of war. 

On the land side Laconia is of diflScult access." 
It can only be entered over steep bills and through 
deBIes easy to defend.' At Lacedtemon theplain 
widens ;' and, advancing toward the south, we find 
some fertile districts ;* though, in certain places, on 
account of the inequality of the ground, cultivation 
requires great labour.* Through tbe plain^ are scat- 
tered eminences raised by the hand of man, and more 
frequently found in this country than in the neigh- 
bouring provinces. They w^e constructed before 
the birth of the arts, and intended for the tombs of 
the principal chiefs of the nation.* According to 
all appearance, similar heaps of earth, raised for tbe 
same purposes, were afterwards succeeded, in Egypt, 
by the pyramids. Thus it is that in every age and 
country the pride of man has constantly associated 
itself with his insignificance and annihilation. 

Eurip. ap. Strab. lib. 8. p. 366. Xen. Hist. Grsc. lib. 6. 
p.607. >Xen.ibid. Polyb. )ib.2.p. 150. Liv.lib.34.cS8; 
lib. 35. C.27. ^Le Koi, Ruines de la Gtice, t. ii. p. 31. 
■Heradot. lib. 1. c. 66. Flat, in Alcib. 1. t. ii. p. 138. 
Polyb. lib. p. 367. ■ Europ. ap. Suab. lib. S. p. 366. 

^ Athen. lib. 14. c 5. p. 625. .* Similar hills are found ia 
many countries iohabited by the aDcient Germanft. 
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As to the productions of Lacooia, we shall ob- 
serve that we find there a number of plants useful in 
medicine/ as also a light kind of corn which a6fbrd8 
little nourishment ; ' that fig-trees there must be fre- 
quently watered, without fear of injuring the qualitj 
of the fruit ;' that figs ripen sooner there than in 
other countries ; ' and, lastly, that on all the coasts 
of Laconia, as well as on those of Cjthera, a con- 
siderable fishery ia carried on, of that kind of shell- 
fish from which is obtained a much esteemed purple 
dye' approachii^ to a rose colour.'' 

Laconia is subject to earthquakes.' It is asserted 
that it formerly contained a hundred cities;^ but 
tiiis was at a time when the most inconsiderable town 
assiuned that title : all we can say at present is, that 
it is extremely populous.' The Eurotas traverses it 
through its whole extent, and receives the streams, 
or rather the torrents, which descend from the 
nei^bouring mountains. During a great part of 
(be year this river cannot be forded ;■" but it every 
where flows in a narrow channel, and, when at 
tfae highest, its merit is that it has more depth than 
breadth. 

At certain seasons it is covered with swans of a 

• Theopbr. Hist. Plant. Ub. t. c. 6. p. 367. ■" Id. ibid. lib. 
8. G. 4'. p. 932. ' Id. ibid. lib. 2. c. 8. p. 92. ' Id. de CauB. 
Plant, ap. Atbeo. lib 3. p. 77. Plin. lib. 16. cap. 26. t. ii. p. 20. 
( Aiiitou ap. Steph. in KO^. Pausan. Kb. 3. c. 21. p. 264. 
Plin. lib. 4w.c. 12. t. i. p. 208. >> Plin. lib. 21. c. 8. ' Strab. 
lib. 8. p. 367. Euatath. in Iliad. lib. 3. p. 29*. ^ Suab. lib. 
8. p. 362. Euatath. in Dionys, v. 419. - ■ Merodot. lib. I. 
c. 66. Pslyb. Ub. 2. p. 125. " Polyb. lib. 5. p. 369. 
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dazzling whiteness," and it almost every where 
abounds with reeds in great request, because thej are 
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each occupied by one of the 6ve tribes of SparUos.* 
Such istbecityofLacedsBiDoa, the quarters of which 
are not joined like those of Athens/ Pormerlj the 
cities of Peloponnesus were only composed of vil- 
lages, which were afterwards united by including 
them within one common inclosure.'f 

The great square, or forum, in which sevnal 
streets terminate, is embellished with temples and 
statues. It likewise contains the edifices in which 
the senate, the ephori, and other bodies of magis- 
trates, assemble ;* as also a portico which the Lace- 
dsmonians erected after the battle of Platsa, at tfae 
expense of tfae vaoquished, whose spoils they had 
shared. The roof is not supported by columns, but 
by gigantic statues, representing Persians habited 
in 0owing robes,'' The other parts of the city like- 
wise present us with a great number of monuments 
in honour of the gods and ancient heroes. 

On the highest of the eminences stands a temple 
of Minerva, which has the privily of asylum, aa 
likewise has the grove which surrounds it, and a 
small house belonging to it, in which the king 
Pausanias'^ was left to expire with hunger. This 
was resented by the goddess as a profanation, and 
the oracle commanded the Lacedsemonians to erect 
to that prince two statues, which are still seen near 

■ See note XXVL at the end of the volume, y Thucyd. 
lib. 1. c. 10. > Id. ibid. Streb. lib. 8. p. S3?. Diod. Sic 
lib. II. p. 40. f See tbe plan of Lacedeeinon, and note 
XXVII. at tbe end of tfae volume. ■ Pauian. lib. 3. c. II. 
p. 231. >• Vitruv. lib, 1. c. I, •= Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 131. 
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the altar.* The temple was built of brasi/ as for- 
merly was tbat of Delphi/ WithiD are engraven, 
in bas-relief, the labours of Hercules, the achieve- 
ments of the Tyndaridet, and various g^oupes of 
figures.^ To the right of this edifice is a statue of 
Jupiter, perhaps tbe most ancjeot statue of brass 
existing. It is of tbe satne date with the re-esta- 
blishmeut of the Olympic games, and is only an 
assemblage of pieces fitted to each other, and fast- 
ened together with nails." 

The tombs of the two reigning families at Lace- 
dfemon are in two different quarters.* We every 
where meet with heroic monuments, which is the 
name given to edifices aud groves consecrated to 
ancient heroes.^ There sacred rites perpetuate and 
honour the memory of Hercules, Tyndarus, Castor, 
Pollux, MenelauB, with a number of others more 
or less known to history, aud more or lessdeserving 
to be known. The gratitude of nations, and more 
frequently the answers of oracles, formerly obtained 
them these distinctions ;, but the most noble motives 
have united to raise a temple to Lycui^^s.' 

Similar honours were afterwards more rarely be- 
stowed. I have seen columns and statues erected 
for Spartans crowned at the Olympic games,*" but 

<■ Pausan. lib. 3. c 17. p. 253. ' Thucyd. lib. I. cap. 13*. 
Liv. lib. 35. c. 36. Said, in Xm^. ' Fausan. lib. 10. c. 5. 
p. SIO. ■ Td. lib. 3. c 17. p. 250. » Paman. lib. 3. c. 17. 
p. 251 . '■ Id. ibid, c 12. p. 237 ; c 14. p. 240. ^ Id. ibid, 
p. 230, Ac. <Herodot. lib. 1. a 66. Pauran. lib. 3. c. l6, 
p. 2i8. Plut. in Lfcurg. t. i. p. 59. " Paiuan. lib. 3. c. 13. 
p. 240 ; c. H. p. 241 ; c. 18. p. 254- 
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never for the conquerors of the enemies of Iheir 
country. Statues may be decreed to wrestlers, but 
the public esteem should be the rewards of soldiers. 
Among^ all those who during the last century sig- 
nalited their valour ^^nst the Persians or against 
the Atheniaos, four or five only received funeral 
honours in the city, and it is probable that this dis- 
tiuction was not granted them without difficulty,' 
Id fact, it wa« not till forty years after the death of 
Leonidas that his bones were conveyed to Lacedn- 
moD, and deposited in a tomb near the theatre ; then 
also was it that the names of the three huadred 
Spartatfa who had fallen with that immortal man 
were, for the first time, inscribed on a column." 

The greater part of the monuments I have men- 
tioned inspire the more reverence, as they display 
00 ostentation, and are almost all of a rude work- 
manship. In other cities I have frequently detected 
my admiration wholly directed to the artist, but at 
Lacedsemon it was entirely eogroased by the hero. 
Aji unshapen stone sufficed to recal him to my me- 
mory ; but that remembrance was ever accQmpanied 
with a splendid image of his virtues or his victories. 

The houses at Lacedaemun are small, and with- 
out ornament. Halls and porticos have been erected, 
to which the citizens resort to converse together or 
transact busiaess." On the south side of the city is 
the bippodromuB, or course for footand horse races ;' 



" FBusan. lib. 3. c. tl. p. 240. °Id. ibid. c. 11 et 15. 
p Xcnoph. Hist. Grsc lib. 6. p. 608. Liv, lib. 34. c. 27. 
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aad, at a little distance from that, the platanistas, 
or place of ezerciBe for youth, shaded by beautiful 
plaue trees, and inclosed by the Eurotas od one 
side, a small river which falls into it on the other, 
and a canal by which they communicate on the 
third. It is entered by two bridges, on one of 
which is the statue of Hercules, or all-subduiDg 
Force ; and on the other that of Lycurgus, or all- 
regulating Law.'' 

From this slight sketch we may judge of the sur- 
prise which must be felt by an admirer of the arts, 
who. Invited to Lacediemon by the fame its inba^ 
bitaots have acquired, should only find, instead of 
a magni6cent city, some poor villages ; and instead 
of sumptuous houses, obscure cottages ; and iustiiad 
of impetuous and turbulent warriors, men of a 
peaceable disposition, and commonly wrapt in a 
coarse cloak. But how would his surprise increase 
when Sparta, better known, should offer to his ad- 
miration one of the greatest of men*, and one of the 
most noble of the works of man ; Lycurgus and his 
institutions ! 

1 Pftiisan. cap. 14. p. 242. Luciaa. de Gymnas. t. ii. p. 919. 
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CHAPTER XUI. 

Ofthe InhabilanliofLacoma. 

The desceDdants of Hercules, supported by a bodj 
of Dorians, having possessed tbemselves of Laconia, 
resided there uodisting^isbed from the aocieDt iuha- 
bitaats of the country. A short time after, they 
imposed on them a tribute, and deprived them of a 
part of their rights. The cities which submitted to 
their will preserved their liberty : that of Helos re- 
sisted, biit, being soon overcome, iU inhabitants were 
reduced to a condition little differing from slavery.' 

Dissensions afterwards took place among the 
Spartans, and the most powerful drove out the 
weaker party into the country or the Deigbbouriog 
towns.' A distiDction is still made between the La- 
cedaemonians of the capital and tboseof the province, 
and between both these and that prodigious number 
of slaves who are dispersed through the country. 

The former, who are often called Spartans, form 
that body of warriors on whom depends the fate of 
Laconia. Their number, it is said, anciently amouut- 
ed to ten thousand.' In the time of Xerxes it was 
eight thousand." The late wars have so reduced 

' Strab. lib. 8, p. 365. I^ut. in Lye t. i. p. 40. * Isocr. 
Panatbeo. t. ii. p. 274. ■ ArUtot. de Rep. lib- % cap. 9. t. u. 
p. 329. ■■ Herodot. lib. 7- cap. 234. 
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them that we pqw find very few ancient families at 
Sparta/ I have sometimes seen not lees than four 
thousand persons in the forum, among whom I 
could scarcely discover forty Spartans, even includ- 
ing the two kings, the epbori, and the senators.^ 

The greater part of th6 new families are descended 
from Helots, who haveheen first rewarded with their 
liberty, and afterwards with the title of citizens. 
They are not.called Spartans, but have various names 
according to thedifierenceof the privileges theyhave 
obtained, all of which intimatetheir former condition .' 

Three great men, Callicratidae, Gylippus, and 
Lysander, born in this class,* were educated with 
the children of Spartans, as are all the sons of the 
freed Heloti ; * but it was not till tbey had signa- 
lised themselves by great services that they were 
admitted to all the rights of citizens. 

The title and privileges of a citizen were formerly 
rarely granted, except to those who were born of 
parents both Spartans." They are an indispensable 
qualification for the offices of magistracy, and the 
command of. the army,' But a partof these privil^es 
may be lost by a flagitious action. The government 
is in general watchful over the preservation of those 
who are invested with them, and particularly careful 

^ Aiiitot. ibid. Plut. in Agid. t. L p. 797. ^ Xenoph. Hiit. 
Gnec. lib. $. p. i9*. ' Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 34. Id. lib. ?. c 58. 
Hesych. in Huh/-. Poll. lib. 3. c 8. $ 83. ■ ^liao. Var. 
HiaL lib. 12. c. 43. ■ •■ Atben. lib. 6. c. 20. p. 271. Meu«. 
Miicell. Lacon. lib. 2. c. 6. Crag, de Rep. Laced, lib. 1. c. 5. 
'^ Herodot. lib. 9. c. 33. Dionys. Halicani. Antiq. Rom. lib. 2. 
c. 17. t. i. p. 270. ' Plut. Apoplith. Lacon. t. ii. p. 230. 
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of the livesof the Spartans by birth. Lacedsemon 
has been known, in order to recover some of them 
who were blocked up in an island by the Athenian 
fleet, to sue to Athens for a disgraceful peace, and 
sacrifice her navy to her rival.' But a small number 
of them are ever exposed to the dangers of war. In 
these latter times the kings Agesilaus and Agesipolis 
frequently had not more than thirty of that class of 
citizens with them in their expeditions/ 

Notwitbatanding the loss of their ancient privi- 
l^es, the cities of Laconia form a confederation, 
the object of which is to unite their forces in war, 
and to maintain their rights in time of peace. 
When the interests of the whole state are to be dis- 
cussed, they lend their deputies to the general 
assembly, which is always held at Sparta.^ There 
are settled the contributions which each city shall 
pay, and the number of troops it shall furnish. 

The inhabitants of these cities do not receive the 
same education as those of the capital. Their 
manners are more rude,^ and their courage less con- 
spicuous.. Hence it is that the city of Sparta has 
obtained the same ascendance over the other cities 
of Laconia, as the city of Elis over those of the 
district of Elis,' and that of Thebes over those of 
B<BOtia. This superiority excites their jealousy and 
hatred.^ In one of the expeditions of Epaminondas, 

"Thucyd. lib. *. cap. 15 et 19. 'Xenoph. Hist. GriBc. 
Mb. 3. p. 496 : lib. 5. p. 562. > Xenoph. Hist. Grtpc. lib. 6. 
p. 579. '' Liv. lib. 3*. cap. 27- ' Herodot. lib. 4. cap. 148. 
Thucyd. lib. ,1. cap. 31. ^ Xenoph. Hist. Grec. lib. 3. p. 494. 
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several of Idem joined their forces to those of the 
Thebans.' 

There are more domestic slaves at Lacediemon 
than in any other city of Greece." Thej serve their 
masters at table," dress them and undress them," 
execute their orders, and preserve cleanliness in the 
house. In the army a great number are employed 
to carry the baggage.'' As the Lacedeemonian 
women must not labour, they employ female servants 
to spin wool.'i 

The Helots have received their name from the 
city of Helos.' They must not be confounded, as 
they have been by some authors,* with the slaves 
properly so called.' Tbcy rather occupy a middle 
state between slaves and free citizens." 

A particular kind of dress, a cap made of skin, 
severe treatment, and sentences of death frequently 
pronounced against them on the slightest suspicions, 
incessantly remindthem of their condition;" buttbeir 
servile situation is recompensed by real advantages. 
Like the vassals of Tbessaly,' they farm the lands of 
the Spuians ; and that they may be attached to the 
service of their masters by the allurement of gain, 
they are only required to pay a rent which has long 
been fixed, and is by no means corresponding to 

' Xen. HUt. Grsec. lib, 6. p. 607 et 609. " Thucyd. lib. 8. c. 40. 
■■ Crit. ap. Athen. lib. 1 1 . cap. 3. p. 463. ° Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. 
t-ii. p.'633. PXenoph. Hist- Grteclib. 6. p. 586. «Xenoph. 
de Kep. Laced, p. 675. ' Hellan. ap. Harpocr. la Ei^r. 
Paiuan. lib. 3. c 20. p. ^61. ■ Isocr. in Archid, t. il. p. 23. 
' Plut. in Alcib. 1. t. ii. p. 122.. " Poll. lib. 3. cap. 8. § 83. 
* Myron, ap. Athen. lib, 14. p. 657. > Suid. et Harpocr. in 
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the produce: and this rent if would be considered 
as disgraceful in any proprietor of land to attempt 
to increase/ 

Some of them employ themselves in the mecha- 
Died arts with so much success, that fhe kej'a,* 
beds, tables, and chairs, that are made at Lacedse- 
mon, are everywhere in the greatest request.'' The 
Helots likewise serve as sailors on board the fleet ;' 
and in the army every oplites, or heavy-armed sol- ^ 
dier, is accompanied by one or more of them.** At 
the battle of Platsa every Spartan bad seven of them 
to attend him.' 

In times of imminent danger they have been en- 
couraged to exert themselves by the hope of liberty/ 
which numerous bodies of them have sometimes ob' 
tained for their services.* This benefit they can only 
receive from the state, because they belong more to 
that than the citizens whose lands they cultivate ; and 
hence it is that the latter can neither give them their 
freedom, nor sell th«m into foreign countries." Their 
enfranchisement is performed by a public ceremony, 
io which they are led from one temple to another, 
crowned with flowers, and exposed to the sight of the 

> Plut. in Lyciirg. t. i. p. 54. Id. Apophth. t. ii. p. 316. Id. 
Iiutit. Lacon. p. 289- Myron, ibid. ■ Ari«toph. in Thesmoph. 
V. 430. Biwet. ibid. >> Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 15. <" Xen. 
Hist. Grsc. lib. 7. p. 615. ' Thucyd. lib. 4. cap. 8. 

* Herodot. lib. 9. cap. 10 et 28. Flat, in Arist. t. i. p. Si5. Id. 
de Malign. Herodot. t. U. p. 871- ' Thucyd. lib. 4. cap. 2S. 
Xenoph. Hist. Grec. lib. 6. p. 608. e Thucyd. lib. 5. cap. 34- 
Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 124. >> Strab. lib. S. p. 365. Pauaan. 
lib. 3. cap. 20. 
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people.' They are afterwards permitted to dress in 
what manner they please,'' and by new services may 
be raised to the rank of citizens. 

From the time they were first subjected, these 
vassals, impatient of their servitude, had often en- 
deavoured to break their yoke ; but when the Mes- 
seniaus, after haviog been conquered by the Lace- 
daemonians, were reduced to the same disgraceful 
condition,' revolts became more frequent." Except- 
ing a small number who remained faithful," the rest, 
placed as it were in ambuscade, in the midst of the 
state, took advantage of its misfortunes to seize on 
an important post,** or to go over to the enemy. 
The government endeavoured to retain them iu their 
duty by rewards, but more often by the most cruel 
severities. It is even said that, on a certain occa- 
sion, two thousand of them, who had given proofs of 
too much courage, suddenly disappeared, and that 
it was never known in what manner they perished.^ 
Other instances of barbarity,** no less execrable,* 
are recorded, and have given occasion to the pro- 
verb, that, " at Sparta the free man is the fireest of 

' Thucyd. lib. 4. c^- 80. Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 67. 
^ Tliucyd. lib. 5. cap. 34. ' Pausan. lib. 4- cap. 8. p. 297; 
cap. 33- p. 335. ^lian. Var. Hint. lib. 6. cap. 1. "■ ArigtoL de 
Rep. lib. 2. cap. 10. t. ii. p. 333. Xenoph. Hiat. Grsc. lib.' 1. 
p. *3S. " He§ych. in Ap'f*. " Thucyd. lib. i. cap. 101. 
Ariatot. de Rep. lib. 2. cap. 9. t. ii. p. 328. Plut. in Cym. t. i. 
p. 489. Pausan. lib. ♦. cap. 14. p. 339. "■ Thucyd. lib. 4. 
cap. 80. Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 117. Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 57. 
t Myron, ap. Athen. lib. 14. p. 657- * See note XXVIII. at 
the end of the volume. 
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all men, aod tbe slave the greatest of slaves.'" I 
have never witnessed these severities ; 1 have only 
seen that the Spartans and the Helots, full of mu- 
tual distrust, observe each other with fear ; and that 
the former, to make themselves obeyed, have recourse 
to severities which circumstances seem to render 
necessary. For the Helots are extremely difficult 
to govern ; their number, their courage, and espe- 
cially their riches, render them daring and insolent;' 
and heace it is that intelligent authors are divided 
with respect to this species of slavery, which sftme 
condemn and others approve.' 

' Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p- 57- * Arietot. de Kep. lib. ii. 
cap.5. t.ii. p. SIS. ■ Plat, de Leg. lib. 6. t. ii. p. 776. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

General Idem on the LegUlation of Lycurgui, 

I M4D been some days at Sparta, where my ap- 
pearance excited no surprise, the law which for- 
m«'ly rendered it difficult for strangers to enter the 
country being no longer enforced with the same 
rigour. I was introduced to the two princes then 
on the throne ; these were Cleomenes, grandson of 
the king Cleombrotus, who was killed at the battle 
of Leuctra, and Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus. 
Both were men of understanding^ the former loved 
peace ; the latter breathed only war, and enjoyed 
great credit and influence. I likewise knew that 
AntftlcidaSj who, about thirty years before^ had ne- 
gotiated a treaty between Greece and Persia. But 
of all the Spartans. Damonax, at whose house I 
lodged, appeared to me the most communicatiTe and 
intelligent. He bad travelled in foreign countries, 
but was not the less acquainted with his own. 

One day, when I overwhelmed him with questions, 
he said to me; Tojudgeof our laws by our present 
manners,wouldbetojudgeofthebeautyofanedifite 
by aheap of ruins. Let us then, replied I, place our- 
selves at that point of time when tbey flourished in 
their full vigour : do yeu think we sbmll thus be able 
to discover their true connection and spirit ; do you 
2f 2 
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imagine it caa be easjto juBtifytheextraordinaryand 
whimsical regulatioas thej contain? Reverence, re- 
plied he, the work of a genius, whose views, ever new 
and profound, only appear extravagant because those 
of other legislators are too timid and bounded. They 
were contented to adapt their laws to the character of 
their people: Lycurgus, by his, gave a new character 
to the nation for which he framed them. Tbey have 
departed from Nature while they believed themselves 
to approach her; hut be became more closely united 
to her the more he appeared to wander from her. 

A sound body and a free mind are alt that Nature 
requires to render man happy in solitude. These 
therefore are the advantages which, according to 
Lycurgus, ought to be made the foundation of our 
happiness. You> already conceive why he has for- 
bidden us to marry our daughters at a premature 
age ; why they are not brought up beneath the 
shade of their rustic roofs, hut exposed to the burn- 
ing rays of the sun, in the dust of the gymnasium, 
and habituated to the exercises of wrestling, run- 
ning, and throwing the javelin and discus." As 
they were to give healthy and vigorous citizens to 
the state, it was necessary that they should acquire 
a sound and strong constitution, that they might 
transmit the siime to their children. 

You also conceive why our children at their 
birth undergo a solemn examination, and are con- 
demned to perish iftheyarefoundof abadconform- 

" Xenopfa, de Rep. Laced, p. 673 et 676. Hut. in Lycurg. 
t. i. p. 47. Id. in Num. p. 77. 
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ation of body." Of wbat use, indeed, would they 
be to tbe state, or what comfort could they derive 
from life, if they only dra^;ed ou a paioful and 
wearisome existence ? 

From our most early infancy, an uoioterrupted 
succession of labours and combats bestows on our 
bodies agility, suppleness, and strength ; and a strict 
j^men prevents or dispels the maladies to which 
we are liable. All artificial wants are here un- 
known, and the laws have been careful to provide 
for all real ones. Those objects of terror, hunger, 
thirst, pain, and death, are viewed by us with an 
indifference which philosophy seeks to imitate in 
vain. The most rigid sects have uever been able to 
manifest that contempt for pain with which it is 
treated even by children at Sparta. 

But these men to whom Lycurgus has wished to 
restore the blessings of nature cannot, perhaps, be 
expected long to enjoy them ; they will approach and 
associate with each other ; passions will take birth 
and the edifice of their happiness be overthrown in 
an instant Here it is that we behold the triumph of 
genius. Lycui^s knew that a violent passion sub- 
dues alt the rest. He therefore will give us the love 
of our country/ in all its enei^y, its plentitude, its 
transports, nay even its delirium. This love shall be 
so ardent and so imperious, that in it shall concentre 
all the interests and all the emotions of our hearts. 

' PluL in Lfcurg. p. 48. ' Id ibid. t. i. p. 55. 
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Then shall tbovranaiD in the state but onewill, and, 
bj consequence, one spirit ; for, in fact, vherevcr 
there is but one lentimeDt, there is but one idea. 

Throughout the rest of Greece,* the children of 
^e free man are confided to the care of the man who 
is not, or deserves not, to be free. But slaves and mer- 
cenaries may not aspire to educate Spartans. Our 
country hersdf takes upon her this important charge. 
She leaves us, during the first years of our infancy, in 
tbe hands of our parents; but no sooner does reastw 
dawn, than she loudly asserts the rights she has over 
us. Until that moment her sacred name had never 
been pronounced in our presence without the sb-ong- 
est demonstrations of love and respect ; and now her 
eyes seek us and fbllovr us every where. From ber 
hand we receive our nourishment and clotfaii^ ; and 
by her injunctions is it that the magistrates, tbe ^ed 
men, and all thecitizens, are present at our sports, dis- 
cover inquietude at our faults, endeavour to develepe 
' some germ of virtue io our words or actions, and in 
fine teach us, by their tender solicitude, that tbe state 
possesses nothing it holds so precious as ourselves ; 
and that, now the children of our country, we are 
one day to become her consolation and her glory. 

How is it possible that attentions which descend 
on us trom such an elevation should not make on onr 
souls profound and durable impreseioos ? How is it 
possible not to adore aconstitution which, promoti^ 

> XetK^. de Rep. Laced, p. 676. Plut. in Lycurg. p. 50, 
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our ioterests both by sovereign goodnen aad m- 
preme power so early gives U8 such an exalted idea 
(Yourselves? 

From this lively interest which our country takes 
in us, and from this tender affection which we begin 
to conceive (ot her, naturally results, on her side, an 
extreme severity, uid on ours an implicit submission. 
Lycurgus, nevertheless, not contented to confine 
himself to tite natural order of thii^, has made an 
obligation of our sentiments. No where are the 
laws so imperious, or so well observed, or the magis- 
trates less indulgent or more respected. This happy 
harmony, absolutely necessary to retain in subjection 
men educated in the contempt of death, is the fruit 
of that education which is no other than the appren- 
ticeship of obedience) and, if I may venture the ex- 
pression, the tactics of all the virtues. During that 
we learn, that without order there can be neither 
courage, honour, or liberty; and that order c&unot 
he maintained, unless we are masters of our will. 
Hence so many lessons, examples, painful sacrifices, 
and minute observances, that all concur to procure 
us this empire over ourselves, which is no less diffi> 
cult to preserve than to obtain. 

One of the principal m^strates keeps us continu- 
ally assembled under his eye. Should he be obliged 
to absent himself for a moment, any citiien may 
supply his place, and put himself at our head.* 

■ Xenoph. de Rep. Lac«d. p. 678. 
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So esseDtial is it forcibly to inapress our imi^DatioD 
with a reference for authority. 

Our duties increase with our years, and the na- 
ture ofthe instructions we receive is proportioned to 
the progress of our reason; while the rising passions 
are either repressed by the multiplicity of exercises, 
or ably directed towards objects useful to the state. 

At the time when these passions b^in to display 
their violence, we never appear in public but in si- 
lence, with modesty in our countenances, our eyes 
cast down, and our hands concealed in -our man- 
tles ; ** in the attitude, in fine and with the gravity of 
Egyptiaii priests, and as if newly initiated in, and 
set apart for, the ministry of virtue. 

The love of their country must introduce a spirit 
of union among the citizens, and tbe desire of pleas- 
ing and benefiting that country, the spirit of emula- 
tion. Here this union will not be disturbed by those 
storms which are elsewhere its destruction. Lycur- 
gus has secured us from almost all the sonrces of 
jealousy, because he has rendered almost every thing 
common and equal among tbe Spartans. 

We are every day assembled at public repasts, at 
which decency and frugality preside. By this re- 
gulation both want and excess, and tbe vices which 
are the consequence of these, are banished from the 
houses of individuals." 

I am permitted, when circumstances require, to 

•> Xen. de Bep. Laced, p. 679. « Id. ibid. p. 68a PluU in 
Lycurg. t. i. p. 46. 
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make use of the slaves, carriages, horses, or whatever 
else appertUDs to aDother citizen ;'' and this species 
of communitj of goods is so geoeral, that it io some 
measure extends to our wives and children.' Hence, 
if unfruitful bonds unite an old man to a jonng 
woman, the obligation prescribed to the former to 
choose a j'oung man distinguished for the beauties 
of his person and the qualities of his mind, to intro- 
duce him to his bed, and adopt the fruits of this new 
union.' Hence also, if an unmarried man wishes to 
have an offspring in whom he may survive, the per- 
missioQ granted him to borrow the wife of his friend, 
and to have by her children, which the husband 
brings up with his own, though they never share in 
the inberitance-S On the other side, if my son 
should dare to complain of having been imulted by 
any person, I should conclude him culpable, aud 
should chastise him a second time, for having rebel- 
led against th^ paternal authority which is divided 
among all the citizens." 

Id depriving us of that property which produces 
so many divisions among men, Lycurgus was but the 
more attentive to favour emulation, which was be- 
come necessary to prevent the disgust which must 
ensue from too perfect an union, to fill up that void 
which the exemption fi:om domestic cares' had left 



' Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 681. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c 5. 
t.ii. p.317. ' Plut. ibid. p. 50. Id. Tnstit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 23?. 
' XcB. de Rep. Laced, p. 676. Plut in Lye t. i. p. 49. t Xen. 
de Rep. Laced, p. 676. " Plut. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 237, 
i Id. ibid. p. 239. 
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in the miod, to aaimate ub during war aad duriog 
peace, at every moment, and in every period of life. 
This desire of preference and superiority, which 
so early manifests itself in youth, is considered as 
the germ of a useful rivalry. Three officers, named 
by the magistrates, select three hundred young men 
distinguished by their merit, form of them a sepa- 
rate class, and declare the motive of their choice to 
the public.^ From that instant those who have 
been excluded, league against a promotion which 
seems to redound to their dishonour. Two bodies are 
then formed in the state, all the members of which, 
-continually employed in watching each other, give 
information to the magistrate of every fault of their 
adversaries, publicly engage in competitions of ge- 
nerous and virtuous actions, and surpass themselves, 
the one to attain to the distinguished rank to which 
their rivals have been raised, and the other to pre- 
serve the honours that have been conferred upon 
them. It is from a similar motive that they are per- 
mitted to attack each other, and try their strength, 
almost whenever they meet But these contests - 
never have fatal consequences; for, as soon as any 
signs of rage appear in thcra, the meanest citizen 
may suspend them with a word; and if, by chance, 
his voice is not listened to, he may carry the parties 
before a tribunal, which, in this instance, will pu- 
nish anger as a disobedience to the laws.' 
The institutes of Lycui^s preps^ed us for a kind 

*< Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 67d. ' Id. ibid. p. 6tM>. 
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of iDdififlrence for those goods, the acquisition of 
vfaicb corts us more anxiety than the possession can 
procure us pleasure. Our money ii only of copper, 
the size and weight of which would betray the ava- 
ricious man who should eudeavour to conceal it from 
his slaves." We consider gold and silver as the 
poisons most to be dreaded in a state. If an indi- 
vidual should secrete them in his house, he could 
ndtfaer escape the continual researches of the public 
officers, nor the severity of the laws. We are nei- 
ther acquainted with arts, comm«ce, nor any of the 
other means employed to multiply the wants and un- 
happiness of a people. What use, in fact, could 
we make of richesi* Other legislators have endea- 
voured to increase their circulation, and philoso- 
phers to prevent their abuse. Lycurgus has ren- 
dered them useless to us. We have cottages, cloth- 
ing, and bread; we have iron, and hands for the 
service of our country and our friends; and we havo 
free and vigorous minds, incapable alike of support- 
ing the tyranny of men, or that of our passions. 
These are our treasures. 

We consider the excessive love of glory as a weak- 
ness, and the inordinate desire of lame as a crime. 
We have do historian, no orator, no panegyrist, nor 
any of those monuments which only attest the va- 
nity of a people. The nations we have conquered 
will transmit our victories to posterity. We teach 
our children to be as brave and virtuous as their fa- 

*" Xen. dc Rep. Laced, p. 682. PluL id Lycurg. t. i. p. 44. 
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there. The example of Leooidas, incesMntljrprewDt 
to their memory, will excite them to emulation hy 
day and night. You have only to ask them, and they 
will repeat to you, hy rote, the names of the three 
hundred Spartans who died with that hero at Ther- 
mopyls." 

We never can call by the name of grandeur that 
independence of the laws which in other countries 
the principal citizens affect Licentiousness, certain 
of impunity, appears to us a meanness, which at 
once renders contemptible both the individual who is 
guilty of it, and the state by which it is tolerated. 
We believe that we are the equals of all other men, 
of whatever country or rank they may be, not except- 
ing the great king of Persia himself. Yet the mo- 
ment that our laws speak, all our haughtiness bows 
itself down, and the most powerful of our citizens 
hastens to obey the voice of the magistrate with as 
much submission as the meanest" We fear our 
laws alone, because, Lycurgus having procured them 
to he approved by the oracle of Delphi, we have re- 
ceived them as the commands of the gods them- 
selves;' and because, that wise lawgiver having 
adapted them to our real wants, they are the true 
foundation of our happiness. 

From this first sketch you will easily perceive that 
Lycurgus ought not to be considered as a simple le- 
gislator, hut as a profound philosopher and an en- 
lightened reformer ; that his legislation is at once a 

■ Herodot. lib. 7- c. 224. " XeD. de Rep. Laced, p. 68S. 
fid. ibid. 
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system of morals and politics; that his laws have a 
Dever ceasing influence on our manoers and senti- 
meots; and that, while other legislators have con- 
fined themselves to the prerention of evil^he has coo- 
strained us to efiect positive good,and to be virtuous.'' 
He was the first who had a just knowledge of the 
strength and weakness of man, which he has so em- 
ployed and adapted to the duties and wants of the ci- 
tizen, that, among us the interests of individuals are 
always inseparable from those of the republic. Be 
Dot then surprised that one of the most inconsidera- 
ble states of Greece is become the most powerful.' 
Here every thing is employed so as to produce its ef- 
fect. There is not the smallest d^^ee of power 
which is not directed toward the general good, nor . 
a single act of virtue which is lost to our country. 

The system of Lycurgus could not but produce 
just and pacific men ; it is nevertheless a melancholy 
reflection, that unless they could be transported to 
some distant and inaccessible island, they must at 
length be enslaved by the vices^or the arms of the 
neighbouring nations. The l^islator endeavoured to 
prevent both these evils. He did not permit foreign- 
ers to enter Laconia except on certain days,' nor the 
inhabitants to go out of it' but for very important 
reasons. The situation of the country was favourable 

<i Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. 685. ' 'fhucyd. lib. I. c. IS. 
Xenoph. ibid, p. 675. Isocr. in Arcbid. t. ii. p. 53. * Aris- 
toph. in Av. V. 101*. Scbol. ejuad. in Pac. v. 622. Thucyd. 
lib. I.e. 144 ; lib. 2. c. 39. Pint, in Lycurg. t. i. p. 56. in Agid. 
p. 799. Id. Inaiit. Lacon. t. it. p. 238. Meura. Miscell. Lacon. 
lib. 2. c. 9. ' Plut. in Protag. t. i. p. 342. 
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to the enforcing of this law. Surrouoded bj seuind 
mountainB, we have only some defiles to guard, to 
stop corruptioD on our frontiers. The prohibition of 
commerce and aav^tion was the cotuequeace of 
this r^ulition," and from this prohibition retulted 
the inestimable advantage of having but a very few 
laws, since it has been remarked that only one half 
the number is necessary to a city not engi^ed in 
commerce.' 

It was still more difificult to conquer than to cor. 
rupt us. From the rising of the sun to his going 
down, from our earliest years to the clow of life, we 
are coDtioually under arms, continually prepared for 
the enemy, even observing a more exact discipline 
than if we were within sight of an invading army. 
On whichever side you turn your eyes, you will less 
imagine yourself in a city than in a camp;' you will 
see nothing but marches, evolutions, attacks, and 
battles; you will only hear the shouts of victory or 
the recital of great actions. These formidable pre- 
parations are not only the recreations of our leisure 
but our security, by spreading far and wide the ter- 
ror and respect which constantly accompany the 
name of Lacedsmonian. 

IVIany of our laws are suited to inspire and en- 
courage this military spirit. While young, we every 
morning take the exercise of the chase;' and after- 

■ Plut. lostit. Lacon. t ii. p. 2fl9. ■ Plat. Ae Rep. lib. 8. 
t. ii. p. 842. J Plat, de Leg. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 666. Plut. ia Ly- 
Gurg. t. i. p. 54. Itocr. in Archid. t. ii. p. 53. ■ Iiocr. Panath. 
t. ii.p.291. 
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wards, as often as the duties we have to fulfil leave 
us iDterrala of leisure.' Ljciirgus has recommended 
to us this exercise, as the image of danger aud of 
victory. 

While our youUi are engaged with ardour in thb 
sport, it is permitted them to range the country, and 
carry off whatever they may 6nd which suits their 
convenience.'' They are permitted the same in the 
city, and are esteemed to have committed no crime, 
but to be deserving of praise, if they are not detected; 
but are blamed and punished if discovered. This 
law, which appears to be borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians.' has brought much censure on Lycui^us." It 
seenM, in fact, as if its natural consequence must be 
to inspire our youth with an inclination to disorder 
and robbery; but it in reality only produces in them 
more address and activity, in the other citizens more 
vigilance, and in all a greater aptitude to foresee the 
designs of an enemy, to {»epare snares for him, or 
to avoid tiiote which he may prepare.* 

Before we conclude, let us recur to the principles 
froK which we set out. A healthy and vigorous 
body, and a mind free from anxiety and want^ con- 
stitute the natural happiness of men in solitude; and 
the union and emulation of citizens, that which 
ought to be his object in society. If the laws of 

* Xeooph. de Rep. Laced, p. 680. *> Itocr. Panath. t. ii. 
p. 2dl. "^ Diod. Sic. Ub. I. p. 72. Aid. Cell. Ub. 11. c. 18. 
* laocr. Panath. t. ii. p. 291. * Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. 677. 
Herac). Pont, de Polit. in Antiq. Grsec. v. v'l. p. 2823. Plut. in 
Lycurg. t. i. p. 51. Id. Instil. Lacon. t. ii. p. 297. 
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Lycurgus have fulfilled tbe views of nature and so- 
ciety, we enjoy the best of constitutions. But you 
will examine it in detail, and be able to Judge whe- 
ther in fact it ought to inspire us with pride. 

I then asked Damonax how such a constitution 
could subsist; for, said I, since it is equally founded 
on tbe laws and on manners, tbe same punishments 
ought to be inflicted for offences against the one as 
for crimes against the other; aad would you con- 
demn to death, like criminals, those citizens who 
have forfeited their honour r* 

We condemn them, replied he, to a severer pu- 
nishment; we suBer tbem to live, and render them 
miserable. In corrupted states the man who disho- 
nours himself is every where blamed, and every 
where received ;' with us ignominy follows, and tor< 
meats him wherever be goes. We punish him both 
in himself and what is most dear to him. His wife, 
condemned to waste her days in tears, is not allowed 
io appear in public; and if he himself ventures 
abroad, he must, by the n^ligence of his dress, con* 
fess his shame, and keep at a respectful distance 
from every citizen he meets. At our games, be is 
banished to a place where he is exposed to the view 
and contempt of the public. A thousand deaths are 
not to be compared to this punishment. 

Another difficulty, said I, likewise presents itself. 

I cannot but fear lest Lycurgus, by thus weakening 

your passions, and depriving you of all those objects 

of interest and ambition which set in motion other 

f Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 684. 
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natioiUj should ha?e left in your miDds a vast Ta- 
cuity. What in &ct can remaio in themP The 
enthusiaflm of valovr, replied he ; the love of our 
country, carried even to fanaticism ; the sense of 
our liberty ; the delicious pride vrhich our virtues 
inspire ; aod the esteem of a people of citizens so- 
vereignly estimable. Can you imagine that, under 
the influence of emotions so lively, our minds can 
sink into inactivity and torpor ? 

I know not, replied I, whether a whole people we 
capable of sentiments so sublime, or whether they can 
be sustained at such an elevation. He answered : 
When it is wished to form the character of a nation, 
the banning should be made by the principal citi- 
zens. When these are once put in motion, and their 
efforts directed toward great objects, they draw afiter 
them the great body of the people, who are rather 
led by examples than principles. A soldier who 
behaves cowardly when he follows a timid general, 
will perform prodigies when commanded by a hero. 

But, added I, by banishing luxury and the arts, 
have you not deprived yourselves of the enjoyments 
they procure ? We shall always 6nd it difficult to 
persuade ourselves that the best means to arrive at 
happiness is to proscribe pleasures. In fine, to 
judge of the merit of your laws, we ought to know 
whether, with all your virtues, you are equally 
happy with (he other Greeks. We believe our> 
selves to be much more so, replied he, and that per- 
suasion is sufficient to render us so in reality. 

VOL. III. S a 
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Damonax, as be concluded, requested me not to 
forget, that, according to our agreement, our coo- 
versation had onlj' turned on the spirit of the laws 
of L^'curgus, and on the manners of the ancient 
Spartans. 
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Note i.— Chap. XXVII.— Page 6. 

On the Chord named ProstaftAanontenos. 

I HAVE chosen B for the 'first degree of this scale, and not the 
proslambanomenos A, as the writers posterior to the time of 
these coDversations have done. The silence of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Aristoxenus, convinces me that, in their time, the proslam- 
banomenos was not yet introduced into the muucal system. 

Note II. — Same Chap. — Page 11. 

On the Number of Telrachords introduced into the Lyre. 

Aristoxbnus speaks of five tetrachords which formed in his 
time- the grand system of the Greeks. It appears to me that 
this system was not so extensive in the days of Plato and Aris- 
totle ; but as Aristoxenus was a scholar of Aristotle, 1 thought 
I might venture to advance that this multiplicadon of tetra- 
chords began to be introduced in tlie time of the latter. 

Note hi. — Same Chap. — Pack 16. 

On the Number of Notes or Character* employedin ancient Mtuic. 

M. Burette (a) pretends that the ancients had 1620 notes 

(a) Mem. de I'Atad. t r. p. I si. 
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or ligiu to expreM muaical souniU, as well for the tcale of voices 
u for that of iutrumenti. ' He oddi, that, after aeveral yesn 
application, the perfonner could siog or 10I& on all the tonea, 
aod in all the genera, accompBDying the Toice with the lyn. 
H. Roiuieau (b) and M. Ducloa (c) have auerted the same thing 
after M. Burette. 

The latter has aot given us his calculation, but ire may see in 
what manner he has deduced iL He begins from the time wbea 
there were fifteen modes. In each nK>de, each of the eighteen 
stringa of the lyre had two appropriate species of character, one 
for the voice, the other for the instrument, which made thirty-six 
notes for each mode ; now there were fifteen modes ; multiplying 
36, therefore, by 15, we shall have 540. Each mode, accord- 
ingly as it was executed in one of the three genera, had different 
notes : the number 540 then must be again multiplied by S, 
which produces 1630. 

M. Burette did not recollect, that, in a lyre of eighteen strings, 
eight of them were fixed, and consequently retained the same 
appropriate signs for whatever genus the lyre was mounted. 

It appears to me, that the notes employed in the three genera 
of each mode amounted in all to S3 for the voice, and to the 
lame number for instruments, making a total of 66. Let us now 
nultiply the number of notes by that of the modes, that is to 
lay, 66 by 15, and, instead of the 1620 notes which M. Burette 
supposes, we shall have only 990 ; 495 for vocal, and as many 
for instrumental music. 

Notwithstanding this reduction, we cannot but be astonished, 
at first sight, at this great number of characters formerly em- 
ployed in music, forgetting how very numerous they are even 
with ourselves, since our keys, our sharps, and flats, change the 
import of a note placed on each line, and at each int«val. The 
Greeks had more than we have, their scale required consequently 
rather more study than ours. But I am far from thinking with 
M. Burette, that whole years were necessary to render it &• 



Cft)IKEt. dcHiu.sl'Ait. Nota. (<)M«in. ricl'And. t. »i.p.iOI. 
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MoTK IT. — Same Chap-^PAOK 27- 

On the Doric and Phrygian Harmoniet. 

Adthoki are not perfectly agreed respectiog the character of 
the Pfarygian harmony. According to Plato, it was more tran- 
quil than the Doric, inspired moderation, and was suitable to 
devodon.((^ According to Aristotle, it was turbulent, and fitted 
for enthuBia«m.(e) He quotes the airs of Olympus, {/) which 
filled the soul with a divine fury. Yet Olympus had composed 
on this mode a Nomot for the sage Minerva.{^) Hyagnis, still 
more ancient than Olympus, and author of several sacred hymns, 
always employed in them the Phrygian hamiODy.(A) 

NoTB v.— Same Chap,— Paob 28. 

Of the Character of Mutic in ilt Ori^n. 

pLUTABCB says that the musicians of his time made vain at- 
tempts to imitate the manner of Orpheua. The celebrated Tar- 
tini expresses himself in the tame terms, when speaking of the old 
church hymns : Bitogna, says he, confettar certamente euenene 
quakheduna {Canliletta) talmente piena di graviti, f/iaetti, e dol- 
cexta congiunla a tomma timpliciti miuicaie, che noi modemi du- 
raremmojatiea rndtaper produme di egualt.(i)' 

NoTt VI. — Same Chap. — Page S5. 

On a iiaguiar Espretsion ofPUUo. 

To justify this expression, we roust recollect the extreme li- 
centiousness which prevailed in most of the Gredan republics in 
the days of Plato. Afler attacking institutions, to the objects 



(d) D« Rep. lib. U. ion. a. plgc 899. (*) Id. iWd. Ub. 8. L IL p. 469. 
</) P. «S5. <£) Flut da Mm. t. li. p. II U. (h) Hem. d* TAatd. if Bdl. 
LKIr. t. X. p. SiT. (0 Tutin. TntUt. ii Mn*. p. IM. ■ It aoA be nm- 

kmti, tlMt then ue Kane ao ftOI of gnritj, m^otx, wd smetiuH, ooiOcuiwd 
nrjth tlM iMMt parfKt DMnal limpBcitr, tfMt to oqad tbrai uratdd ccrWalf oort 
oar nodtrn craopoMn pndtgiou bboot. 
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of which it was a stranger, it succeswrely destroyed the most 
sacred ties which collect the body politic. The first encroach- 
ment was to introduce alterationg in the hymns consecrated to 
the worship of the gods, and the next step to sport with oaths 
rendered in their presence, (it) Some philosopher* obserring 
this general corruption, bad the courage to advance, that, in a 
state governed still more by manners than by laws, the smallest 
innovations we attended with danger, as they are soon likely to 
be followed by still greater. It was not music alone, there- 
fore, which they wished to secure from innovation ; the prohi- 
bition extended to the games, to public exhibibons, to gym- 
nastic exercises.(0 These ideas too were borrowed from the 
Egyp^ans. That people, or rather those who governed them, 
jealous of roaintuning their authority, could conceive no better 
method of repressing the restlessness of the minds of men, than 
to arrest them in their 6rst attempts at novelty ; hence those 
laws which prohibited artists irom in the least indulging their 
genius and fancy, and obliging them servilely to copy their pre- 
decessors, (nt) 

NoTK vu.— Same Chap.— Page S8. 

On the effects o^ Mtmc. 

The following is an observation of Tartini : (n) '■ Music is 
but the art of combining sounds : nothing now remains of it but 
its material part, divested of all that spirit with which it formerly 
was animated. By neglecting the rules which directed its ope- 
ration to a single point, its object is now vague and general. If 
1 esperieoce from it impressions of joy or grief, they are wild and 
indefinite ; for the effect of the art is perfect only when it is 
specific and individual." 

Note viii.— Chap. XXXI.— Page 112. 

On the Commencement of the Cycle of Melon. . 

The day on which Meton placed the summer solstice cor- 

(l:)PUt. dcUg. lib. 8. t. a. f. 701. (l)Id. dt Rep. lib. 4. t. ii. p. 4)4. de 
Le(.lib. 7- I. ii. p.797. (m) Id. de Lejt. lib. 9 . t. ii. p. «S6. (n)'IWtiid. 

'IVaU. diMm. p. Hi et I4&. 
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recponded to the 27lh of June of our Julian year; and that on 
which he commenced his new cycle to the I6th of Ju]]r.(o) 

The 19 solar yean of Meton contun 6940 days.(p) The 19 
lunar years, together with their 7 intercalary months, form 235 
limationa, which,- at 30 days each, give 7050 days: they were, 
therefore, longer than the former by 110 days. To render them 
equal, Meton reduced 110 of those lunadons to 29 days each, 
which lSft6940 days for the 19 lunar yean.(q) 

Note ii. — Same Chap. — Page 1 16. 

On the Leitglh of the Solar and Lunar Yean, as determined hy 

Meton. 

PivE-nineteenths of a day make 6 hours, 18 minutes, 56 
seconds, 50 thirds, &c The solar year of Meton, therefore, con- 
tained 365 days, 6 hours, 18', 56', 50.''(r) Our modem astro- 
nomers compute it to contain 365 days, 5 hours, 48*, 43 or ^.(s) 
The difierence between our year and that of Meton is therefore 
30* and about 12". 

The synodical rerolution of the moon was performed, accord- 
ing to Meton, in 29 days, 12 hours, 45', 67", 26*, &c.(i) By 
modem obserrations, it is performed in 29 days, 12 hours, W, 
V, IV, &c.(u) The lunar year of Meton contained 364 days, 9 
hours, 11', 29") 21", and was shorter than the solar year by 10 
days, 21 hours, 7', 27", 29".(:r) 

Note x. — Same Chap. — Pack 117. 

On the Dials of the Ancients. 

We may form some idea of these dials from the following 

example. Pslladius Rutilius, who lived about the fifUi cen- 
ts) See Sc«ligcr, de Emend. Temp. Hb. 1. p. 77- PetiT. di Doct. Temp. t. i. 

p. 68, et Ver. DlMCrt.lib. 6. c to. t.^. p, isi. Ricciol. Ahm;. I. i. p. C41. 

Fnrat, Mem. de I' Acad, dcs Bdl. Lettr. Hirt. t. iriii. p. 144. Dodwell, tu. 

(p) CenMir. c. IB. (()Gemia.ip. Pet». t. iii. p. 13. (0 Pe>w- de Doct. 

Teap. t, i. p. 6g. lUcciol. Aim*;, lib. *■ p- M9. (') De Ulude, AitniWB. 

t.Lp. ii. Bull. HitLdeVAitroD. Anc.p. 44B. (l)PetaT. de Doct. IWp. 

t. L p. «j. (n)DeLaluide,AMnHi«B.t. u. p. t9I. (') PcUt. de DmI. 

Temp. t. 1. p. et. 
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tury after Chriit, and has left us a treatise on agriculture, has 
placed at the eud of each month a table, in which ii given the 
correspondence of the divisions of the day, with the different 
lengths of the shadow of the gnomon.(y) It inuBt be obserred) 
first, that this correspondence is the same id the months equi- 
distant from the soktice, in January and December, February 
and November, &c.; 2dly, that the length of the shadow is the 
same for the hours eqtu^tant trom noon. The followiilg is the 
table for January. 

Houn 



I. 


and XI. 


Feet 29. 


II. 


— X. 


- 19. 


m. 


— IX. 


— IS. 



IV. — VIII. — 12. 

V. — VII. — 10. 

VI. — —9. 

This dial seems to have been adapted to the climate of Rome. 
The passages I have cited in the text prove that similar ones 
were constructed for that of Atheas. For further particulars, the 
reader may consult the learned authors who have written on the 
dials of the ancients, {if 

Note xi.— Chap. XXXIII.— Paoz 139. 
Oh the Voyages af Plato to Sidly. 

PtATO made three voyages to Sicily, the first tn the reign of 
Dionysius the elder, and the two others in that of the younger 
Dionyuus, who ascended the throne in the year 367 before 
Christ. 

The first must be placed in the year 389 before that era, 
since Plato, on the one hand, says that he was then forty years 
tt age ; (a) and there is other evidence to prove that he was 
bom in the year 429 before Christ, [b) 

The date of the two last voyages has been determined solely 
from an erroneous calculauon of Father Corsini, the only learned 
modern perhaps who has bestowed any attention od the subjecL 

Or) PiUsd. *d. ScHpb Rti. Kuit t. ii. p. 906. (i) Sslnuu. Exerdb in 
S^in. t. i. p. 638. Cuiob. in Atbea. Ub. 6. c. 10. et lib. 9. c. 17- Pdav. V>t. 
Dneit lib. 7- «- 8. I. ili. (a) Pht EpiM. t: iii. p. SM. (t) Coruiu, 

Dinrrl. ik NiMI. Die. PUt, in S^bol. Ltttr. nri. ri. p. 97 
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The foUowing &cti trill serve to clear up this point of chro- 
nology. 

Hato journeyed into Sicily with a detign of efiecUug a re- 
coDciliation between Dion and the king of Syracuse. He 
remained from twelve to fifteen months iu that country ; and, oo 
fail return, finding Dion at the Olympic garnet, informed him of 
the bad tucceu of hi> negotiation. Let ua, therefore, determine 
the year in which tbeae games were celebrated, and we shall hare 
the date of the last Toyage of Plato. We might perh^ hesitate 
between the games of the 304th, 305tb, and 306tb Olympiads, 
that is, between the years 364, 360, and 356 before Christ, but 
the following remark removes all difficulty. 

In the first months of Plato's residence at Syracuse, there was 
a visible eclipse of the sun. (c) After his interview with Dion, 
the latter determined to attempt an expedition into Sicily, and 
whilst he was embarking his troops at Zacynthus, there happened, 
in the midst of summer, a lunar eclipse, which terrified the sol- 
diers, {d) The Olympic year in question, therefore, must have 
been, 1st, preceded by a solar eclipse, about a year before, and 
viuble at Syracuse ; 2dly, it must have been followed one, two, 
or even three years after, by an eclipse of the moon happening in 
the hottest part of the summer, and visible at Zacynthus. Now, 
on the 12th of May, 361 before Christ, at four in the afternoon, 
there was an eclipse of the sun, visible at Syracuse; and on the 
9th of August 357 before Christ, an eclipse of the moon visible at 
Zacynthus : hence it follows, that the third voyage of Plato was 
in the spring of 36 1 , and the expedition of Dion in the month of 
August, 357 ; and as it appears by the letters of Plato, (e) that 
only two or three yean had elapsed between the end of his se- 
cond voyage, and the be^nning of the third, the second may be 
placed in the year 364 before the Christian Kra. 

I have been led to this conclusion by a table of eclipses, for 
which I am indebted to M, de Lelande, and which contains all 
the solar and lunar eclipses, the former as visible at Syracuse, 
the latter at Zacynthus, from the accession of the younger 
Dionyuus to the throne, in the year 367, to the year 350 before 

(0 PIdL Id IKon. torn. i. p. »66. (il) Id. ibid. p. 86a. (>) Fbt. t iiL 

■pat. 8. p. 317 i tpUt. 7. p. SS8. 
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Chriu. The reader will perceive, that any odier Olympic year 
but that of 360 would be inadequate to the solutiina of the 
problem. He will hence discover likewise a chronological error 
of Father Corsini, which would readily be perpetuated under the 
sanction of his name, were not care taken to correct it. 

Thia learned author supposes, as I also do, that Plato gave an 
account of his last voyage to Dion at the Olympic games of the 
year 360 ; but he proceeds on a false supposition ; for, by refer- 
ring to the 9th of August of that year, the lunar eclipse, which 
happened in 357 he fixes for the year 360, and at an interval 
only of a few days, the expedition of Dion and his interview with 
Plato at the Olympic games. [/") This is not the place here to 
refute the inferences he draws from the erroneous calculation 
which he has made, or which was made for him, of this eclipse. 
Let us adhere to certain facts. The lunar eclipse of the 9th of 
August was unqueslionebly of the year 357 ; the departure, there- 
fore, of Dion for Sicily was in the month of August S57- His 
meeting with Plato was at the last festival of Olympia : Plato 
then, on his return from his third voyage, attended at the Olym- 
pic games of the year 360. I could demonstrate that the eclipse 
justifies, on this occaMon, the chronology of Diodonis Siculus ; 
ig) but it is time to conclude this note. 



Note xii.— Chap. XXXIV^Paoe 172. 

On the Namet ^the Muta. 

Erato signifies the amiaUe; Urania, the cdatiali Calliope 
may signify elegance of language ; Euterpe, dtewho pleatetk; 
ThtHiti, Uvelyjoy, and etpedaUy the festioUy of banquett t Mel- 
pomene, the uiAo deUghteth in tinging ,- Polymnia, midtipUcity of 
tongti Twpuchore, the who dtUghtah in the dance ; Clio, glory. 



(J) Ccraa. DiMCrt. de NM. Dii. PUt. in Symbol. Utttr. ml. i 
<C) Diod. »c. lih. l6. p.4l3. 
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Note xiii. — Same Chap. — Pack 174. 

On Ike Secra Outlets of the Cmxm of Tropkoniut. 

A SHORT dme after the journey of AnacharaU to Lebadea, 
one of the attendants of King Demetrius came to consult that 
oracle. The priests suspected his intentions. He was seen to 
enter the cavern, but never to come out of it. Some days after, 
hlfl body wag thrown out of the cave, by an outlet di^rent from 
> that by which it was commonly entered, (h) 

Note ziv. — Same Chap.— iPACE 181. 

On the Circumference of the City of Thebet. 

Im the poetical description of the state of Greece, by Dicnar- 
chuB, (t) the circumference of Thebes is said to be 43 stadia, or 
one league and something more than a hal£ In the prose de- 
scription of the same author (page 14), we are told that it was 70 
stadia, or two leagues and more than a half This is supposed to 
be an error of the copyist in the latter text It may be as reason- 
ably supposed, that the author, in the first passage, speaks of the 
circumference of the lower town, and that in the second he in- 
cludes the citadel. 

Dictearclius is not speaking of the Thebes destroyed by 
Alexander, the Thebes mentioned in this work. But as Pausa- 
nias assures us, (k) that Cassander, when he rebuilt it, restored 
its ancient walls, it appears that the ancient and modem city 
were of the same circumference. 

NoTB XV.— Same Chap. — Page 182. 

On the Number of Inkabitanli at Thebes. 

Wb can only approach the number of inhabitants at Thebes 
by conjectural computation. When that city was taken by 

(1) Ap. Gtogreph. Hio. t. U. p. 7. t. 94. 
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Alexander, upward* of six thousand person! pnished, and more 
than thirty thousand were sold for slaves. The priests, and those 
who were connected, by the ties of bospitahty or other means, 
with Alexander or his father Philip, were spared. Many citi- 
sens, no doubt, fled. [{\ From these data, therefore, we may 
presume that the number of inhabitants in lliebes, and its dis- 
trict, might amount to fifty thousand of all ages and sexes, with- 
out including slave*. The Baron de Sainte-Croix considers this 
estimate as exaggerated, (m) I venture not to be of his opinion. 



Note xvi.— Chap. XXXV.— Page 204. 

On the Stata which ttnt Deputiet to the Amphiotyonic Council. 

Ancient authors differ respecting the states which sent de* 
puties to the council. JSscbines, whom I have cited at the 
bottom of the page, and whose testimony is at least for his time, 
preferable to any other, as he was himself a deputy, names the 
Thessalians, the Bceotiaos, the Dorians, the lonians, the PerrhiB- 
bians, the Magneaians, the Locrians, the Oeteans, the PhthJans, 
the Malians, and the Phocians. Copyists have omitted the 
twelfUi, which critics suppose to have been the Dolopians. 

Note xvii. — Same Chap. — Paoe 2S2. 
On the Height of Mount (Xympui. 

Pi.tlTARCH (n) gives us an ancient inscription, by which it 
appears that Xenagoras had found the height of Olympus to be 
10 stadia and 1 plethrum, wanting six feet. The plethrum, ac- 
cording to Suidas, was the sixth part of a stadium, and conse- 
quently contained fifteen toises, 4 feet, 6 inches. Deduct these 
4 feet 6 inches, and there remain 15 toises, which added to the 
945 given us by the 10 stadia, we have 960 toises, (2045 yards 

i. p.ff;o. AiuB.Ub. IS 

) V*a\. SaiV t. i. p. 163. 
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Eogliah) for the height of Olympus. M. Bemouilli, by bis n 
aurement, Gada it to be 1017 tolses(o) (or 2167 yards). 



Note xviii.— Chap. XXXVI.— Paoe 247. 
On the Burning Founlam ofDodana. 

Nbarlt the same account was fpven of the burning fountain 
situate at three leagues from Grenoble, long considered as one 
ofthe seven wonders of Dauphine. But the prodigy has vanished 
since the causes which produced it have been investigated, (p) 



Note xix.— Chap. XXXVII.— Page 290. 

On Dadalut ofSicgon. 

The ancient writers often speak of Dedalus of Athens, to 
whom they attribute the most important discoveries in arts and 
trades ; the saw, the axe, the augur, isinglass, ship sails, masts, 
&c. In Crete was shown a labyrinth of his construction ; in 
Sicily, a citadel and baths ; large edifices in Sardinia, and every 
where a great number of statues, (q) Prior to Dsdalus, it is 
added, statues had their eyes shut, their arms closely adhering 
to the body, and their feet joined ; he opened their eyelids, and 
detached their feet and hands, (r) It was this D&dalus, in fine, 
who contrived to give motion to wooden figures by means of 
quicksilver, or by secret internal springs. («) It must be ob- 
served, that he is styled a contemporary of Minos, and that 
most of the discoveries, the honour of which is given to him, 
are attributed by other writers to artists who Uved long after his 

By comparing the hints furnished by authors and moiiumentSi 
it spears to me that painting and sculpture did not make any 

(i) Bnffon. Epoq. dc b Niton, p. 303. (p) Hem. ie VAad. det Soenca, 
uo^ 1699, p. as. HiM. Crit. dn Pntiq. Supent. L i. p. 44. (;) Diod. Sic 
Ub. 4. p. 3S& ct S7G. FtiD. lib. 7. c. bS- p- 414, PkuU. lib. 9. c 40. p. 793. 
(r)ld. ilM. p. ITS. TlMiiii*t.Oiit.a<!. p. 3I«. Said, in A<i!aA. (i> Flo. in 
Mca. t. li. p. 97- .^riit. dc Aiudi. Hb. I. c 3. t. i. p. Gil. Id. de Rep. lib. K 
C.4. t. I.p. 199. Sodig. Animid. inEuteb. p. 45. 
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ptogteu among the Greeks, before the two ceDtiirics, one of 
which preceded, and (he other succeeded, the first Olympiad, 
fixed at the year 776 before the Chriatian tern. M. de la Nauze 
has drawn the same conclusion from his researches relative to 
painting, (t) 

I therefore thought that I might, with the greatest probability, 
attribute the chaogea in the form of the ancient statues to thb 
Dtedalua, of Sicyon, who is frequently mentioned by Pa<isanias,(i() 
and who lived in the interval between the year 700 and the year 
600 before Christ. The following testimonies seem favourable 
to this supposition. 

Some, says Pausaiua8,(x) gave Dndalus for pupils Dipcenus 
and Scillus, whom Pliny(y) places before the reign of Cyrus, 
and towards the 50th Olympiad, beginning in the year 580 before 
Christ, which would carry back the age of Dtedalus to about 
the year 610 before that btb. 

Aristotle, quoted by Pliny,(z) asserts that Euchir, a relation 
of DeedaluB, was the first inventor of painting among the Greeks. 
If this Euchir be the same who applied himself to plastice, and 
accompanied Demaratus of Corinth into Italy,(a) this new syn- 
chronism will confirm the preceding date ; for Demaratus was 
father of Tarquin, the elder, who ascended the throne about the 
year 614' before Christ. 

Lastly, AtheDagoras,(A) after speaking of different artists of 
Corinth and Sicyon, who lived posterior to Hesiod and Homer, 
adds, " After them appeared Diedalus and 'Dieodonu, who were 
of Miletus, the inventori of statuary and plaatice.*' 

I do not deny the existence of a very ancient Dsdalus ; I 
only say that the first improvement of sculpture should be 
ascribed to the Dtedalus of Sicyon. 

Note sx.— Chap. XX.~Pagb 311. 

On the OrnanKiOt of Ike Throne ofJujHter. 

It may be presumed that these thirty-seven figures were in 
relievo, and placed on the traverses of the throne. The subjects 

(0 Mtin. de I'Aad. do Bell. Lettr. t. lov. p. 967- (u) Lib. B- c. S. p. 4S7- 

Id. lib. )0. c9.p. SIS. (l) Lib. I.e. I&. p. 143. (!l}Lib. S6.C. 4. p.794. 
(f) Lib. 7. p. 417. (a)I1in. lib. 3S.C. li. p. 710. (t>J Apolog. p. lOB. 
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represented an each of the feet might likewise be differently dii- 
pofed from the idea I have adopted. Hie deicription of Pau- 
laniai is extremely concise and vague. By endeavouring to 
dear it up, we run the risic of confuung ourselves ; by ad- 
hering to a literal translation, there is a danger of not being 
understood- 



NoTB XXI.— Same Chap- — Paqb 311. 
On the Order of the Combatt at the Olympic Garnet. 

This order varied from the trequeni greater or less number 
of the combats, and the changes induced by motives of conve- 
nience. The order I have assigned them is not conformable to 
the testimonies of Xenophon (c) and Fausanias. (d) But these 
authors, who do not perfectly agree between themselves, speak 
only of three or four combats ; and we have no jight to direct 
us with respect to the disposition of others. In this state of un- 
certainty, I thought it better to aim at perspicuity. I have hrsi 
spoken of the difierent courses of men, horses, and chariots, and 
then of the combats which took place in a circumscribed place, 
such as wrestling, boxing, ic. This is nearly the arrangement 
proposed by Plato in his treatise on laws, (e) 

Note xxij. — Same Chap.— Paok .S96, 

On Polydamai. 

Paosanias and Suidas (y) make this athleta to live in the 
time of Darius Nothus kiog of Persia, about sixty years before 
the Olympic games, in which I suppose that he presented him- 
self to combat. But, on the other hand, the inhabitants of 
Peltene affirmed that Polydamas was vanquished at the Olympic 
games, by one of their fellow citizens, named Promachus, who 
lived in the time of Alexander, ig) This difficiUty in chronology 
is of very little importance ; but I thought it proper to menticm 
it, that it may not be urged against me. 

(s) HiM. Gnc. Iib.7. p. 63a- (d) Ub- b- p. 336. (*) Lib. B. L iL ^ saa. 
(/) Fmuui. lib. (i. c. .S.p. 4S4. Said, in niAvt. (j)U.lA. 7.0.ST- p. BM- 
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NoTB XXIII.— Chaf. XXXIX^-Paqb 352. 

On the Residence i^Xenophon at ScSliu. 

A SHORT time before the battle of M&ntinea, in the year 362 
before Cbriit, the Eleaua destroyed' Scillusi and XenophoD re- 
tired to C<irinth,(A) where I placed him in the ninth chapter of 
this work. An ancient author affirms that he there ended his 
days. (0 But according to Pausaniai, his tomb was preserred 
in the district of Scillus ; (k) and Plutarch assures us, that, in 
this retreat Xenophon composed his history, (Q which comes 
down to the year S57 before Christ, (nt) We may therefore 
suppose that, after having redded some time at Corinth, he re- 
turned to Scillus, where he passed the latter years of his lifie. 

NoTi XXIV. — Chap. XL. — Page 377. 

On the three Elegiet rdative to the Wart of the Metseniant. 

pAusAHiAS (n) has given a long account of these warst from 
Myron of I^ene, who wrote in prose, and Rhianus of CretC) 
who composed in reise. (o) Following dieexample of the latter, 
I have adopted a kind of style that approaches to poetry ; but 
instead of making with Rhianus a sort of poem, of which Ari^ 
tomenes ( />) was the hero, I have preferred the form of ao elegy 
—HI form which required not the display of some great action, as 
that of the epopmia does, and which the most ancient authors 
often chose to record the calamities of natJons. It was thus 
thit TyrtKus in his elegies described, in part, the wars of the 
Lacedemonians and Messenians ; {q) CalUnus those which in 
his Ume distressed Ionia; {t) and Mimnermus, the battle which 
the people of Smyrna fought against Gyges, king of Lydia. (») 

{h) Viogta. Luftt. lib. 9. ^ 53. (0 Demctr. Mign. ip. Kag. USrt. itnd. 
SM. (fc)PKina. Iib.5.p. 3S9. (0 Plot, de Enl- l.ii.p. 60S. (m) Sen. 
Hilt. Once lib. e. p. 601. Diod. Sic- lib. 16. p. 418. (■) Pmmmi. lib, 4. 
(«) Id. ibid. c. 6. p. 393. (pj Id. ibid. (f) Id. ibid. p. 994 ; (. 13. p.SJS; 
c. 14. f. 313 i c 15. p. 315. (r) Meoh de I'Aod. da Bell. LittR*, t. ni. 

|i. B6S. (>) Pmmm. lib- 9. G. as. p. 76e. 
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I have therefore supposed that the MeMeoiana, sheltered in 
the retreats of Libya, and recalling to memory the disasters of 
their country, had composed three elegies on the three wars 
which had laid it waste. I have related the principal facts as 
accurately as possible ; but I have rentured to ioterweave in the 
narrative some fictions for which I request indulgence. 



Note xxv.— Chap, xl.— Page S96. 
* On the Foundation of Metsina in Italy. 

Pausamias tells us, that after the taking of Eira, that is, 
about the year 668 before Christ, the Messeoians, under the 
conduct of Gorgus, son of Aristomeues, went into Italy, and 
joined th«r arms with those of Anaxilas, tyrant of Uh^um, 
drove out the iohabitanta, and gave to that city the name of 
Measena (at present Messina) (1). 

This account is directly contrary both to that of Herodotus 
andthat ofThucydides. According to the former, Darius, son 
of Hysfaspes, having subdued Ionia, which had revolted against 
him, the people of Sanios, and some of the inhabitants of Miletus, 
retired to Sicily, where, by the advice of Anaxilas, tyrant of 
Rbegium, they seized on the city of Zancle.(u) The date of this 
event is toward the year 495 before Christ, and posterior, by 
about 173 yean to the time at which Pausanias places the reign 
of Anaxilas, and the change of the name of Zancle into that of 
Messena. 

Thucydides relates, that a body of Samians and other lomans, 
driven from their country by the Medes, seized on Zande in 
Sicily. He adds, that not long after, Anaxilas, tyrant of Rbe- 
gium, made himself master of this city, and gave it the name of 
Messena, because he was himself originally from Mes>ena.{x) 

Father Corsini, who had at first suspected that there might 
have been two princes of the name of Anaxilas,(y) has acknow- 

(0 PuuD. lib. 4. mp. 99. p. 33S. (h) Herod. lib. 6. op. ii tt IS. 

(4-) TbDcyd.liU 6. c. 4 M a. (y) Corun. F«t. Adie. t. i>L p. 140. 
VOL. III. 2.H 
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■edged, on further eiaminUion, that PsuteniM has rnKtalien ihe 
thne.(*) It is manifett, indeed, from various drcunutances, thu 
AnBxilu reigned at tlie time of the battle of Marathon, or about 
the fear 4W before Chriat. I shall only add two obaervationa to 
thoae of Father Corsini. 

lit. Before tbit battle there had been a revolt in Meaeenia 
which, in part, prevented the Lacedsinonians from being present 
atthebattle.(a) It succeeded no better than the former had 
done, and it was then, no doubt, that the Meaaenians, after their 
defeat, took refuge with Anaxilas of Rhegium, whom they in- 
duced to seize on the city Zancie, which afterward bore the 
name of Mesaeoa. 

2dly, If it were true, as Pauaaniae affirms, that this city had 
changed its name, immediately after the second war of Mease- 
nia, it would follow that the ancient coins on which we read 
DancU, must be anterior to the year 668 before Christ, which 
their febric will not permit us to suppose. 



NoTB XXVI. — Chap. Xli. — Pag« 42+. 
On the Number of the Tribei of Sparta. 

In almost all the great cities of Greece, the citizens were 
divided into uibea. At Athens, there were ten tribes. Cragiue 
{&) supposes Lacedeemon to have contained six, viz, thoae of 
the Heraclids, the MfpdK, the Limnatce, the CynosumanB, the 
MeasoatEe, and the Pitanat«e. The existence of the first of these 
is not proved by any express testimony ; Cragiua has only found- 
ed it on very feeble conjectures, and I have therefore rejected it. 

The five other tribes are expressly mentioned in authors, or 
on ancient monuments ; that of the ^gidee, in Herodotus ; (c) 
those of the Cynosureaans and FitanatK, in Hesychius;(^ that 
of the Metsonats, in Stephen of Byzantium; (e) and lastly, 
that of the Limnalte, in an inscription which the Abbd Fourmont 
discovered among the ruins of Sparta. (J") Pausanias mentions 

(i)(;oniii.l'kit. Attic f.lSS. (a) Pbt. cb Lcp. lib. 1. torn. li. p. 698. 

(i)DtItcp. Land. lib. I,c.6. (c)Uh. i.e. 149. (d; In Kmc cl in 

nitmir. (() In Ulrr. (/) liucripl. Founnont. in Bihliotb. Ktg. Fnn. 
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four «f thue tribeS) when he tells us that at the celebration of a 
Mtfifioe wbidi had been ofered to Diana, trom the earlicat tinea, 
a di^Mite arose between the limnatK. the Cyooeurffians, the 
Messoatfc, and the PitanaUt.{g) 

It nay be here atked, whether, because we iod d» awntioa 
of mare than these five tribes, itibllows that they should there- 
fme be confined to that number ? I answer, that we have very 
strong presumptive reasons why they should not be increased. 
We bare seen above, that there were at Athens several bodies, 
consisting each of tea magistrates chosen fron the ten tribes. 
In the same manner, we find at Sparta several magistracies, exer- 
cised each by five public officers -, as that of the Ephorl, that of 
the BidiRi(A) and that of the Agathoer^,(i) and wehavereesoB . 
to believe that each tribe furnished one of diese officers. 



Note XXVII. — Same Chap, — Page 424. 
On the Plan ofLacademon. 

1 HAVE ventured, after the feeble lights which have been 
transmitted to us by ancient authors, to present the reader with 
sotne general ideas on the topography of Lacedemon. 

According to Thucydides this city did not form one c(»tinued 
whole, like that of Athens, but was divided into towns or ham- 
lets, at were the andeot cities of Greece.(i) 

Ri^tly to understand this passage we must recollect that the 
earliest inhabitants of Greece first settled in towns without walls, 
and that in the sequel, they united a number of these towns by 
one eomcnon enclosure. Of this we have numerous examples. 
Tegea was composed of nine sudi hamlets, (l) Mantinea of four 
or five, (m) Patre of seven, Dyme of eight, (n) &c. 

The inhabitants of these towns, when thus united, did iwt 

(j')Puian. UU 3. c. 16. p. M9. (A) Id. ibid. c. li.p. 9SI. (i) He- 

nd. lib. I.c^. 67. {*) Tfancjil. lib. I . c. 10. (f] Puuui. lib. a. c.4$. 

p. 69*. (m) XCD. Hot. Gnc. lib. i. p. fiSS. £pboi. Bp. Hirpocr. ia 

M»r.>. Diod. Sc.ljb. IS. p.331. (R)Stnb.lib. s. p.8S7. 

ShS 
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intenningle with each other ; they dwelt in diSerent quaiten, 
and rormed diflerent tribes ; in consequence of which the same 
name lignified the tnbei and the qu&rter in which it was situate. 
My pr(K>& for Lacedamon in particular are as follow : 

CynoBura, says Heaychitu, is a tribe of LacoDia;((f) it is a 
place in Laconia, lays the scholiast on Ca]hmachus.(;)) Ac- 
cording to Suidas, Messoawas a place ;(^) according to Stephen 
of Byzantium, it was a place and a tribe of Laconia.(r) Ac- 
cording to Strabo,(«) whose text has been happily restored by 
Salmasius, (() Messoa made part of Lacedtemon ; and lastly, 
Pitane is sometimes called a lribe(u) and sometimes a town'.(:i;) 

We now easily understand why some writers say that the 
poet Alcman was oF Messoa, and other* that he was of Lacedte* 
mon :{y) we also conceive why a Spartan named Thrasybulus, 
having been killed in a battle, Plutarch does not say that he was 
brought home on his buckler to Lacedffimon, but to PitBne,(i) 
because he was of that borough, and was there to be buried. 

We have seen, in a preceding note, that the Spartans were 
divided into five tribes ; their capital must then have been com* 
posed of five hamlets ; it therefore only remains for me to justify 
the posilion I have assigned to each in my plan. 

]st, Haulbt and Tribb of the Lihnatk. Their name 
was derived from the Greek word Alftyii, which signifies a lake 
or marsh. According to Strabo, the suburb of Sparta was 
called the marshes, because that place had formerly been a 
morass (u). But the suburb of Sparta must have been to the 
northward of the city, because travellers most frequently entered 
it on that side. 

Sdly, Haulbt and Tribe of the Cymosuraahs. The 
word Cynosura signifies the tail of a dog. It was a name 
usually given to promontories or mountains which had that 

(s) Hnjcb. ID KiiHf. (;>) Hymn, in Diui. t. 94. (;) Said, io Uiifif 

(r) Slrph. in «itii. (ij Mnli. lib. R. |>. M4. Ctuub. ibid. (f) In Ptini- 

■n-EwreiUp. SiS. (s) Htsych. in Ibro. (j) Stbol. Thqcyd.lib. I.c.80- 

<jr) Salnu. ibiri. Mean. Miucll. LaoHi. lib. 4. c. 17. (:) Plat, Apophth. 

trnw. Wm. ii- |i. iSi. (a) SInb. lib. s. p. tea. 
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form. A branch of Mount Taygetus, of tbtB figure, extended 
to Sparta, and we have shown that there wa« in Laconia a 
place called Cynosura. We are therefore authorized to conjec- 
ture that the hamlet which bore this name was near that branch 
of Mount Taygetus. 

3dly, Hamlbt and Tribb of the Pitanatjs. Pausanias, 
leaving the forum, takes his way toward the west, passes 
before the theatre, and afterward comes to the hell in which 
the Crotani, who made a part of the Pitanatte, assembled. (A) 
This hamlet must then be placed in front of the theatre, the 
position of which is known, since the vestiges of it still re- 
mam. This is confirmed by a passage in Hesychius, and 
another in Herodotus, which show that the theatre was in the 
hamlet of the Pitanatee. (c) 

ithly, Hamlet anh Tribe of the Messoata. From the 
hamlet of the Pitanats, Pausanias ' proceeds to the Plata- 
nistas, (d) which was in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Therapne. Near the Platanistas he finds the tomb of the poet 
Alcman, (e) who, being of Messoa, must have been there 
buried. 

5thly, Hamlet and Tribe of the JEoiom. Pausanias 
neit conducts us to the town or hamlet of the LimuatEe, (/) 
which we have placed in the northern part of the city. On his 
way he finds the tomb of ^geus, (g) who gave his name to the 
tribe of the JEpdsE. (k) 

I have not surrounded all these hamlets with an enclosure, 
because, in the times of which I treat, Sparta had no walls. 

The temples and other public editices have been placed 
nearly in the positions assigned to thenf by Pausanias. In this 
particular a rigorous precision cannot be expected ; the 
principal object was to give a general idea of this celebrated 
city. 

<i) PMun. lib. 3. c. 14. p. !4D. (c) Htrodat. &b. S. c. 67. Hafdi. 

in niToar. (<f) Puna, ibid- p. !42. (<) Id. ibid. c. IS. p. sfi, 

(/) Id. ibid. c. IM. P.34S. (j')Id. ihid. CI&. p. 343. (A)HerodM 
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Note xxviti.— Chap. zi,ii. — Paoi 433. 
On the Manner in vihich the Spartant treated Ike H^t. 

The Lacedffimonniu, alarmed at Mae \on of Pylos, which 
had been taken from them by the Athenian!, reaolved to 
send freeh troopa to Brasidas, who waa then in Thrace. 
For thia tbey had two motives ; the firat to continue to make a 
diversion which might draw the arms of Athens into distant 
countriea, and the other to enlist, and send away for Thrace, 
a body of tboae Hdots whoae youth and ralour inceisantly in- 
spired them with well-founded fears. Liberty was therefore 
promised to those among them who should be found moat to 
have distinguisbed themselves in the preceding wars. A great 
number claimed the profiered reward, and two thousand were 
chosen from among them, with whom the state kept its word. 
They were crowned with flowers, and conducted in solemn pro- 
cession to the temples, which was the principal ceremony of 
enfran<4tisemeDt. A short time after, says Thucydides, they 
all disappeared, and no person ever knew in what manner they 
were thus, to a mm destroyed, (i) Plntarcfa, who has copied 
Thucydides, remarks also thiA it was not known at the time, nor 
has ever yet been discovered, by what kind of death these two 
thousaDd men perished. (() 

IL,astly, Diodorus Siculus asserts Aat th^ masters recdved 
orders to put them to death within their houses. (/) But how 
could he be informed of a circumstance with which such an 
historian as Hiucydides, who lived at the time when this bar- 
barous massacre was perpetrated, was unacquainted i 

Whatever the truth may be, we have here two facts which 
ought carefully to be distinguished, because they originate 
fVom two different causes ; the one the enfranchisetnent of two 
thousand Helots, and the other the death of these Helots. 
Liberty was certainly granted them by order of the senate and 
the people ; but it is also certain that they were not put to 
death by a decree enacted by the supreme power. No nation 

(0 Tbucjd. lib. 4. c. so. [k) Plul. In L^rc. t. i. p. f.e. (0 Diod Sic. 
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would have wnctioiied lo black an act of perfidy ; and, in thi* 
particular case, it ■> mantfeat that the auembly of the Spartam 
only emancipated tbeae Heloti to ann and lend them into 
Thrace. The ephori, about the ume time, sent away a 
thousand other Helot* to the army of Braiidaa, (m) At these 
detachment* sometimes left Sparta in the night, (n) the people 
might suppose that the two thousand men, who had been 
freed from servitude, had been sent to their place of desti- 
nation; and when they diacovered their mistake, it might 
be easy to persuade them that the magistrates, being in 
possession of proof* that they had conspired against the state, 
had privat^y put them to death, or had contented themselfes 
with banishing them from the territories of the republic. It 
is impossible that we should now be able satisfactorily to 
elucidate a fact, which, in the time of Thucydides, was 
enveloped with obscurity; it is sufficient that I have shown 
that this crime ought not to be imputed to the nation, but 
rather to the felse policy of the ephori then in office, who, 
possessing more power and less virtue than their predecessors, 
no doubt pretended that every thing is lawful when the safety 
of the state is in question ; for it must be observed, that 
the principles of justice and morality were then beginning to 
be corrupted. 

Otlier cruelties exercised by the Lacedemonians on the 
Helots are also related. An author, named Myron, affirms 
tliat, incessantly to remind them they were slaves, tbey annually 
received a number of stripes with a wliip.(o) Now there were 
perhaps a hundred thousand Helots in Laconia and Messenia ; 
let any one, therefore, reflect for a moment on the' absurdity of 
this project and the difficulty of executing it, and then say what 
credit Is to be given to this tale. The same author adds, that 
a punishment was inflicted on those masters who did not mutilate 
such of their Helots as were bom with a strong constitution of 
body, (p) But can we believe that all those HdoU who were 
enrolled as soldiers, and served with so much distinction in the 
army, were maimed and cripples? 
It happens but too often that we judge of the manners of a 



(«) IKmL Sic. lib. ia.p. 117. (>>) Herodot. lib. S. 

>p. Atb». lib. 11. p. es7. (;i) U. ibid. Sfiuh. in At 
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